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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


SHALL not pretend to apologize for the introduction 

of this work to the inſpection of the Public, If it 
pogeges a ſufficient portion of merit to recommend itſelf 
to notice, I am certain it will meet with a favourable 
reception if it does not, undoubtedly it will be rejected 
With juſtice. 
It may perhaps be unneceſſary for me in favour of its 
novelty to premiſe, that there is no ſuch work in the 
Engliſh language; at leaſl, none ſufficiently extenſive and 
regular to diſplay the prevalent faſhions of our ance/lors 
through every century. 

The engravings, which form-.the moſt material part of 
this publication, are taken from drawings in Manuſcripts 
coeval with the times that they, are intended to illuſtrate, 
or other monuments of antiquity equally authentic ; and 
bey are faithfully copied from the originals, without an 
additional fold being made to the draperies, or the lea/? 
deviation from the form of the garments. 

In the arrangement of the figures, a laſt attended cui 
no ſmall difficulty, it has been my ftudy to render them in- 
terefling by grouping them as pleaſingly as the nature of 
ihe ſubjed? would admit; and the ornamental embel- 
:/hjnents of every kind are not, in any in/lance, the wwork 
of my own imagination, but accurate ſpecimens of ancient 
art, and extracted from the ſame manuſcript that the 
Hgures, or ſome of them at leaſt, are taken. 


77 "of 


x * * 


1 


The Introduction contains a general outline of the va-— 
rious dreſſes that have exiled in the ancient world, and 
extended no farther than what ſeemed neceſſary for the 
fuller explanation of the early habits of our ance/tors. 
| The engravings, which accompany the Introduction, are 
few; but taken from originals, undoubtedly authentic. 
| I have avoided, as much as poſſible, the introducing 

any figures that have been previouſly engraved for other 


| . . . 
works, and in no one inſtance given a copy from a copy; 
| | but aleways referred to the original itſelf, as the bej# 
j voucher for my accuracy. 

ive work many errors will be unavoidable, In number- 


leſs inſtances I am neceſſitated to labour, as it were, in 
the dark; becauſe, on the one hang, the deſcriptions of 
. the dreſſes, derived from our early writers, are frequently 
fo very vague and nugatory, that they afford but little or 
no light in the explication of the drawings and monu- 
mental effigies coeval with them ; and, on the other hand, 
where theſe deſcriptions are more full, they often want 
the concordant aſſiſtance of painting and ſculpture. I 22 
have, however, exerted the utmoſt of my ability to unite | FE 
the two ſources of information with each other ; and,” b. | 
where my authority is in any point doubtful, or defi- 
cient, I have acquainted the Reader how far he has to 


| 
: | I am convinced, that in the proſecution of this exten- 
| 


| | | 1 

depend upon conjectural evidence : which from neceſſity 1 
occurs in ſeveral in/tances. 3 
Jaly 1, 1796. TREE AurHOR. 1 
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INIKODUCITION, 


SECTION: I. 


A General View of the Clothing Materials anciently in Uſe, 
and the Arts dependant upon Dreſs. 


HE firſt idea of clothing the body appears to have 


originated rather from ſhame than from neceſlity ; for, 


ſo long as our firſt parents continued obedient to the com- 


mandment of their Creator, they were ſtrangers to their 
own nakedneſs, and garments of every kind were totally 


uſeleſs; but, the moment they tranſgreſſed the divine man- 


date, their eyes were opened and they ſaw,” ſays the ſacred 
hiſtorian ** that they were naked.” Shame then induced 
them to make a partial covering for their bodies, which does 
not ſeem indeed at any rate to deſerve the name of a garment, 
and was by no means calculated to anſwer the claims of na- 
ture when a change of ſeaſons required, the extraneous aſſiſt- 
ance of clothing ; but, before their expulſion from Eden, the 
benign author of their exiſtence, who beſt knew the extent 
of their wants, provided them with ſuch dreſſes as were 
ſuited to, the exigences of their ſubſequent condition: 

b « Unto 


11 IFF 
« Unto Adam alſo and unto his wife did the Lord God 


„make coats of ſhin, and clothed them.” 

Such were the habits of our primeval parents ; and from 
ſo ſimple a beginning originated the vaſt variety of dreſſes, 
which were N compoſed of materials of many kinds, 
and loaded with ſuperfluous ornaments of gold, of filver, and 
of precious ſtones, agreeable to the taſte or rather extra- 
vagance of the ſucceeding ages. | 

It is impoſlible to aſcertain the period in which the 
manufacturing of cloth was firſt introduced among man- 
kind; and it would be abſurd to pretend to inveſtigate the 
cauſes to which it owed its origin: hke moſt other uſeful 
inventions, it is probable that thoſe of ſpinning and wea- 
ving might have ariſen from ſome accidental circumſtances ; 
but, as they depended upon the complication of many dif- 
ferent operations, we may reaſonably conclude that they 
were not haſtily brought to any great degree of perfection. 
The laborious productions of the loom muſt of courſe 
have been very expenſive, and the uſe of them confined to 
perſons of ſuperior rank and opulence; which may ac- 
count in ſome meaſure for the little progreſs made in the 
clothing arts among mankind in general for ſeveral genera- 
tions poſterior to the deluge. The ancient Greek authors, 
ſpeaking of the firſt ages of the world, aſſure us, that men 
killed the beaſts of the field for their food, and clothed 
themſelves with their ſkins; which Diodorus Siculus ex- 
preſsly declares was the cuſtom among the primitive Egyp- 
rians *. 

It is abundantly evident that many uſeful arts, and pro- 
bably thoſe on which the manufacturing of cloth depended 
among the reſt, were invented by the Antediluvians, and 
the knowledge of them preſerved by Noah and his family: 
it may theretore appear extraordinary to us, that, when 
the deſcendants of that patriarch diſperſed themſelves upon 
the face of the earth, they ſhould ſo generally have loſt ght 


1 PYOM Y MIND SGeneſis, Diodorus Siculus, lib. I. cap. 1. and 2. 


chap. iii. ver. 21. 


of 
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of them all, and by a retrograde diſpoſition of the mind 
have dwindled into a ſtate of total ignorance :—{uch how- 
ever undoubtedly is the fact. 1 am indeed inclined to be- 
lieve that the clothing arts were known to the Antediluvian 
world; for, garments of various kinds, thread, and even the 
ornamental parts of dreſs, are particularized by Moles as 
being in uſe ſoon after the deluge'; and he ſpeaks of them 
without the leaſt indication of their novelty, or the moſt 
diſtant hint that the manufacturing of them was a recent 
invention, and firſt introduced after the reſtoration of man- 
kind. 

Linen and woollen garments were in uſe among the 
Egyptians at a very remote acer Veſtures of fine li- 
nen“ were worn by the ſuperior ofticers of Pharaoh's 
court as early as the time of the patriarch Joſeph. If, in- 
deed, it be denied that the clothing arts deicer.ded frem the 
Antediluvian world, the general teſtimony of ancient hil- 
tory will point to Egypt for their origin; for, it is certain 
that they appeared in much greater perfection there, and 
much earlier, than in any other country *. The linen eſ- 
pecially, manufactured by the Egyptians, maintained its 
precedency in- foreign nations for many {ſucceeding gene- 
rations : it was called fine linen by way of eminence, and 
formed a very material part of the exports of that country. 
From this ſource the Iſraclites certainly derived the ſkill in 
the clothing arts, for which they are celebrated by Moſes; 
and with them it ſeems to have declined in proportion as 


1 A hyke, or mantle, is ſpoken of, Ge- 
neſis, chap. ix. ver. 23, as uſed by two of 
the ſons of Noah to cover him when he 
lay expoſed in his tent. M72 the He- 
brew name appropriated to this garment, 
uſed in ſeveral ſubſequent lo in 
Scripture is unequivocally expreſfive 
of a garment manufactured in the loom; 
ſo that there is little rcaſon to con- 
ceive, that it ſhould in this place alone be 
put for a veſtment of leather. ON or 
thread, cccuis, Gen. chap. xiv, ver. 23. 
For the various ornaments {ce Gen, clap, 
xxiv, v. 23, &c. 


2 WW YT Gen. chap. xli. ver. 42. 
The word G however, may be ren— 

ercd fine white cotton cloth ; for, it fignt- 
fies both cotton and linen, but cannot be 
interpreted by the word /e, as it is ren» 
dered in the margin of our bibles. 

3 The Egyptians themſelves claimed 
this honour ; and put a ſhuttle into the 
hand of their goddeſs Iſis, to ſignify that 
ſhe was the mventreſs of weaving. Hil- 
toire du Ciel. c. 32, 


they 
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they receded from their taſk-maſters. In the days of Solo- 
mon, it is true, the thread, or, as it is called, linen-yarn, 
was brought unworked from Egypt to Jeruſalem, to make 
the decorations for the firſt temple ; but, at the ſame time, 
it was neceſſary to call in a foreign artiſt to ſuperintend the 
manufacturing of thoſe materials; and he himſelf performed 
the moſt elaborate part of the workmanſhip*, We are by 
no means, I apprehend, to conclude, from the thread be- 
ing imported in an unwrought ſtate, or from the circum- 
ſtance of a Tyrian artiſt being employed to make it into 
cloth, that the ſkill of the Egyptians in the clothing arts 
was upon the decline at that period : the contrary will ſoon 
appear; and this circumſtance _— probably ariſe from 
ſome peculiarity reſpe&ing the form and ornaments of 
the linen, which required it to be made immediately under 
the direction of the Fewith prieſthood ; and the workman 
was the“ fon of a woman of the daughters of Dan, 
who, from a nearer relationſhip to the Jews, might be bet- 
ter acquainted with their cuſtoms, and of courſe better 
calculated to execute fuch a commiſſion, than an Egyp- 
tian artiſt. 

Solomon has put into the mouth of a luxurious proſti- 
tute an eulogium upon the Egyptian linens: *©* I have 
decked,” ſays ſhe, ** my bed with carpets, and the carved 
works with fine linen of Egypt“; and the prophet Eze- 
kiel, who lived upwards of four hundred years after Solo- 
mon, ſpeaking of the proſperity of Tyre, mentions the fine 
linen with broidered work from Egypt as forming part of 
her moſt valuable imports*. Neither is prophane hiſtory 
deſtitute of its teſtimony in favour of the lebiity of the 
Egyptian linen manufactures; for, one of the moſt ancient 
Grecian hiſtorians informs us, that Amaſis, king of Egypt, 
« ſent to the Lacedemonians a curious pectoral *, made of 


: 1 Kings, chap. x, ver. 28; and 2 rendered the ſpinnings or linen thread: it al- 
Chronicles, chap. ii. ver. 14. ſo fignifies fringes made of linen thread. 

2 2 Chronicles, chap. II. ver. 14. However, either of theſe interpretations 

3 Proverbs, chap. vii. ver. 16, The will ſuit the preſent purpoſe. 
Hebrew word N which in this paſſage + Ezekiel, chap. xxvil. ver. 7. 
is tranſlated fine linen, may literally be don. 
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linen, adorned with many figures of animals woven into the 
work, and enriched with gold and variety of colours.— 
The chain,“ continues my author * is of admirable arti— 
fice, fine and ſlender, though conſiſting of three hundred 
and ſixty diſtinct threads.” He then adds “ ſuch another 
is to be ſeen at Lindus, dedicated to Minerva by the ſame 
Amaſis *.” A pectoral of the like kind was taken among 
the ſpoils at the battle of Iſus, and preſented to Alexan- 
der the Great, who was ſo much pleaſed with it, that he 
wore it himſelf as part of his martial habit“. 

The Egyptian weavers, contrary to the cuſtom of moſt 
other nations, were men; for, Herodotus aſſures us, that 
* the women of Egypt were employed abroad in trade and 
buſineſs ; but the men were left at home to {pin and weave. 
Other nations,“ adds he, ** weave the rough ſide of the 
piece a re TY Egyptians underneath *.'*_ 

The linen, which was made by the Jewiſh artiſts for the 
habits of the prieſts and the decorations of the tabernacle, 
was of ſeveral kinds: the /inen, ſimply ſo called; the fine 
linen ; the fine-twined linen; and the fine linen of wo- 
ven work; the latter, I preſume, was a ſpecies of varie- 
gated cloth, in which the colours were inſerted in the 
weaving ; and, for that reaſon, ſo particulariſed by the 
ſacred hiſtorian, to diſtinguiſh it from the cloth embroidered 
with the needle, which alſo formed a conſiderable part of 
the ſacred decoration. The twined linen I cannot at any 
rate pretend to define. 

It is by no means to be underſtood from what has been 
ſaid, that the manufacturing of linen was confined to the 
Egyptians and the Iſraelites: the art was well known to 
the neighbouring nations, and carricd by ſome of them to 
a great degree of perfection. The fine linen, manufac- 
tured by the Tyrians, is ſpoken of by the prophet Ezekiel, 


7 Herodotus, in Euterpe. 5 12 or Wy 
2 Platarch, in vita Alexandri. He 6 W129 Wy 
calls it a pectoral s linen often folded and n epd WP Exodus, chap, 


plaited. xxviii. ver. 5, 6; and chap. xxxix, ver. 
I Kporne 27. | 
* Herodotus, ut ſupra. 


C as 
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as a valuable commodity, purchaſed by the Syrian mer- 
chants *. Linen formed part of the garments of the Aſſy- 
rian nobility; and, in ſhort, was an article of dreſs uni- 
verſally eſteemed and worn by all who could afford to pur- 
chaſe it. 

Garments manufactured from wool are doubtleſs of very 
high antiquity, and may perhaps claim a juſt precedency 
to thoſe of linen *. But, as linen generally conſtituted the 
inner parts of the habit, the finer and ſofter it was in its 
texture, the more comfortable it was found to be by the 
wearer, and in proportion produced a ſuperior price; 
which may in ſome meaſure account for the greater pro- 
greſs that appears to have been made in the linen than 
in the rookies manufactures: the latter, however, were 
by no means neglected, though the productions are not 
ſo highly diſtinguiſhed, either for their beauty, or the ex- 
cellency of their workmanſhip. Woollen garments were 
made and uſed in every country, famous for its {kill in the 
clothing-arts. 'The city of Tyre 1s particularized by the 
prophet Ezekiel as a mart anciently famous for white 
wool, which was held in high eſtimation by the merchants 
of Damaſcus *. 

The intermixture of linen and woollen threads in the 
making of cloth is of very ancient date: it probably origi- 
nated with the Egyptians; and its fabrication 1s ſtrictly 
forbidden by the Moſaic law. | 

The Thracians, according to Herodotus, anciently 
made their garments of a particular ſpecies of hemp, ſo 
nearly reſembling fax, that it required a man to have had 
much experience to diſtinguiſh the one from the other *. 


5 Kl TY Av twPrgiroxln. Herod, 
in Melpom. Arrian, according to the 
author of the notes upon Strabo, ſays that 
the people of India had a kind of linen 


Ezekiel, chap. xxvii. ver. 16. 

2 ſuſtin ſays, that the Athenians firſt 
taught the manufacturing of wool. The 
Egyptians, as we have already ſeen, 


claimed the ſame hunour ; and without 
doubt, with more p opriety. Jutlin, lib. II. 
Ezekiel, che p. xxvii ver. 18. 

* Leviticus, chap. xix. ver. 19; and 
Deuteronomy, chap. xxii. ver. It. 


or woollen that they gathered from the 
trees AzpTedlale; linum autem ap- 
pellat lanam qua ex arboribus colligitur, 
Note to Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1036. | 
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INTRODUCTION. vii 


It is generally admitted, and, I preſume, with juitice, that 
cotton was manufactured into cloth at a very early period. 
Cotton is not, indeed, particularly ipecihed by the carly 
hiſtorians ; but the Hebrew word, tranſlated e in our bi- 
bles *, is thought by the learned to be rather expreſſive of a 
ſpecies of fine cotton cloth *. 

S1/k was certainly unknown to the ancients for many 
ages after every other part of the clothing-manufactures 
were carricd to very great perfection : it was not intro- 
duced into Europe till the concluſion of the Roman Re- 
public, after which time, it 1s frequently mentioned by the 
claſſic Latin writers; Joſephus, {peaking particularly of 
the triumphal garments of Veſpaſian and his ſon Titus, 
ſays they were made of , which even then was conſi— 
dered as a very precious article ; but upon this ſubject there 
will be occaſion to ſpeak more fully hereafter. 

The manufacturing of cloth from the hair of animals 1s 
an art-of high antiquity : the external covering of the ta- 
bernacle is expreſlly ſaid by Moſes to have been made of 
goats' hair*; and the inhabitants of the Weſtern parts of 
Ethiopia, according to Diodorus Siculus, anciently wore a 
ſpecies of drawers made with the hair from their heads, 
becauſe, ſays he, ſuch is the nature of the ground, that 
the ſheep carry no fleeces*. The ſackcloth, as it is com- 
monly called in Scripture ', uſed by the Jews for mourning, 
appears to have been manufactured from hair; and, in 
ſome inſtances, if not in all, it certainly was black ”. 

The Indians, ſays Herodotus, who inhabit Aſia, clothe 
themſelves with garments made of ru/hes*, which they cut 
from theriver, and, interlacing them together like mats?, work 
them into the form of the thorax. The Hylobii, a people of 


Gen. chap. xli. ver. 42; Proverbs, Lib. III. 
chap. xxxi. v. 223 ct alibi; the word in „ PW Gen. xxxvii. v. 34; & alibi fre- 
Hebrew is 78 quenter. 

2 See Parkhurſt, p. 363. 7 Revelations, vi. ver. 12. 

3 bret. ON pbt%igs Bel. lud. lib. VI. 0 OXorvnys. 
chup. 24. 


; ce . modum ſlorec, tanguam thoracem. 
+ Exodus, chap. xxvi. v. 5, &c. The Herod, in Thalia. 


Arabs to this day make uſe df tents made 
with hair-cloth, 


2 India, 
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India, according to Strabo, uſed garments that were ma— 
nufactured from the bark of trees. 

The firſt garments in uſe among mankind were con- 
feſſedly made of the ſkins of animals; and Jeather cer- 
tainly conſtituted ſeveral parts of the dreſs, even after the 
clothing-arts were carried to the greateſt degree of per- 
fection. The ancients appear to have been well ſkilled 
in the arts of tanning and dreſſing of leather: the outer 
coverings of the tabernacle were made of rams” ſkins, and 
the ſkins of badgers*; which, from the circumſtance of 
the former being died red, as mentioned by Moſes, will na- 
turally lead one to conclude that they muſt have been 
properly prepared previous to that operation. The ſhoes, 
the girdles, and even other parts of the habits in general 
ule, are repeatedly ſpoken of as being made of leather. 

Many of the Scythians, ſays Herodotus, uſe ſkins inſtead 
of napkins, and clothe themſelves with the /#:ns of men, 
which they make into garments in the ſame manner as 
other nations make them of the ſkins of beaſts *, 

The art of dying the materials for clothing of various 
colours mult have \ Fan carried to a great degree of per- 
fection at a very early period: blue, purple, crimſon, 
ſcarlet, and ſcarlet double-died, are colours particulariſed 
for the decoration of the tabernacle, and for the embel- 
liſhment of Aaron's pontifical habit *. Several nations 
were famous for certain colours peculiar to themſelves, owing 
often to local circumſtances. The Tyrian purple was re- 
markable to a proverb, which is ſaid to have been extracted 
from a ſhell- fiſh found upon the coaſts of Tyre; though ſe- 
veral modern authors have denied the exiſtence of ſuch a 
fiſh, and imagine that the purple of the Tyrians was made 
from the cochineal only. Died garments from Bozrah'ꝰ 
are mentioned by Iſaiah, which, from the paſſage im- 
mediately following, appear to have been red“ like the 


i Veſtes ex arborum corticibus habentes. 2 Exodus, chap. xxvi. ver. 14. 
Strabon. lib. XV. Alto of the Maſſagetæ, 3 Herod. in Melpom. 
qui in inſul:s degunt—he ſays, amiciunt ſe Exodus, chap. xxvi. xxviii ; et alibi. 


arborum corticibus, Ibid. lib. XI. 
gar- 
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gar ments of him who treadeth the wine- fat.“ It is ſaid 
of the Maſſagetes, a people dwelling beyond the river 
Araxes, that they had a certain tree, the leaf of which, 
when bruiſed and diluted with water, ſerved to paint or 
die the figures of animals upon their garments * with a 
colour that never faded ; neither could theſe figures be 
waſhed out with water, but continued as if they had been 
woven in the cloth. 

I ſhall not ſay any thing farther upon this ſubject at pre- 
ſent: it will of neceſſity be more fally exemplified in the 
ſucceeding part of the Introduction. 

The art of working upon cloth with the needle, and em- 
broidering figures of various kinds with differently coloured 
threads, are of very ancient date. It was well known to 
the Iſraelites, and practiſed by them immediately after 
their emigration from Egypt; and from Egypt, without 
doubt, their ſkill in embroidery was derived; for, Moſes 
docs not ſpeak of it as an art invented in his days, or pe- 
culiar to the children of Iſrael, which he probably would 
have done if the honour of its invention could have been 
claimed by him or by his countrymen. If we may judge 
of the perfection to which the art of embroidery was carried 
in Egypt by the decorations of the tabernacle, and con- 
ceive the Egyptians at that remote period to have been 
equally ſkilful with the lfraelites, we thall form no mean 
opinion of their abilities. The curtains of the tabernacle 
and the vail of tle ark were made of the fineſt linen, in- 
terwoven with threads of various colours, and embroidered 
with cherubim*. The hangings alſo for the door of the ta- 
bernacle were compoſed of blue, of purple, of ſcarlet, and of 
fine twined linen wrought with needle-work . The ephod 


alſo 


Iſaiah, chap, Ixiii. v. 1 and 2. mitive ſgrification of the word AM 
2 Zwz ig Tn while „ga. Herod. in to q or ſuper add, may more faithfully 
Clio, be ended the aver of ſuper-adding, and 


spd the Hebrew word, rendered 
in our tranſlation of the bentateuc em 
broidery, may however figi. fv brocade, or 
any varzegated work, wheih rwrougut iu the 
loom, or with the needla. ANN 
tranſlated cunning work, trom the pri- 


applied with greater prep!ilety to zeedie- 


wok only, than the former. 

+ in the twenty - fixth chapter of 
Exodus the reader way find a full de- 
icri 1.n of theſe iptendicd performances. 

= Ss. 4 9 2 « 1 4 6 3 
Jol phus lays, that the vail of ine Holy of 


Holies 
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alſo and the tunic, which formed part of the official habit 
belonging to Aaron, were made of the fineſt materials, 
and richly adorned with embroidery *. 

Homer praiſes the Sidonian ladies for their {kill in the 
art of embroidery in a paſſage ſelected by Herodotus from 
the Iliad ; wherein the poet, adverting to the wardrobe of 


Hecuba, ſays: 


There veſtures lay in various colours wrought ?, 
The work of Sidon's dames, from Sidon brought 
By godlike Paris. 


Yet, if it be thought by the learned, that the garments 
«ma of by Homer were not embroidered with the nee- 
le, but worked in brocade, or perfected by variegated 
threads in the loom, I ſhall not elf oh to diſpute the point. 
We are not, however, by any means to conclude, from 
the partial extracts produced upon the preſent occaſion, 
that the art of embroidery was confined to the narrow 
boundaries of Egypt and Paleſtine : it certainly extended 
to every other part of the globe, where the Corn manu- 
factures were carried to perfection; and particularly in 
Europe it may be ſaid to have ariſen to full maturity. 
Having briefly taken a general ſurvey of the materials for 
clothing anciently in uſe, and of the arts dependent upon 
the manufacturing of cloth, it remains to add a few words 
concerning the artiſts themſelves, and thoſe by whom 
they were ſuperintended. It muſt be premiſed, that dreſ- 
ſing of flax, carding of wool, ſpinning, and weaving, 
were not conſidered by the ancients as mean and deſpi- 
cable employments, but, on the contrary, ſuch as added 
dignity and luſtre even to the higheſt rank that birthright 
could confer. We ſhall not therefore be ſurpriſed to find 


the ladies of the firſt quality engaged in the labours of the 


loom, when the poets have repreſented the goddeſs of 


Holies was adorned with every kind of Exodus, chap. xxviii. ver. 6 and q. 
flowers that the carth produces. Antiq. 2 TI:T\04 WapT oi juor—0MRnd VArie pidti. 
Iud. lib, III. cap. 5. Iliad. lib. IV. ver. 220. 
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Wiſdom following the ſame employment, and priding 
herſelf in the excellence of her productions'. In ſhort, it 
appears from ancient hiſtory, that every miſtreſs of a 
large family ſuperintended a clothing manufactory, which 
was carried on under her own roof; and the garments that 
ſhe wore herſelf, as well as thoſe of her huſband, her chil- 
dren, and her ſervitors, were the produce of it. It would 
be endleſs to quote authorities in Appart of this aſſertion: 
the works of the hiſtorians and the poets of the former 
times abound with proofs of, its verity. I ſhall content 
myſelf with laying before my readers the character of a 

ood houſewife, as we find it drawn by Lemuel, in the laſt 
chapter of the book of Proverbs; at leaſt, ſo much of it 
as appears to be pertinent to the preſent purpole : “ ſhe 
ſeeketh,”” ſays he, wool and flax, and worketh willing 
with her hands. She layeth her hands to the ſpindle, and 
her hands hold the diſtaff. She is not afraid of the ſnow 
for her houſehold, for all her houſehold are clothed with 
double garments *. She maketh herſelf coverings of tapeſtry : 
her clothing 1s of fine linen* and purple. She maketh fine 
linen, and ſelleth it; and delivereth girdles to the mer- 
chants*,”* &c. 

In the remote ages, it is certain that the manufacturin 
of cloth was purſued for domeſtic uſes, and occaſionally 
for preſents for viſitors of diſtinction, and not unfrequently 
for the glorious purpoſe of clothing the poor; but, as the pro- 
ductions of the loom, where many ſervants were conſtantly 
employed, would naturally exceed the expenditure of the fa- 
mily, the overplus became an article of commerce; and the 
manufacturing of garments in proceſs of time gradated into 
a trade exceeded by none in proſit or uſcfulneſs. 


* 


1 Ovid, Metam lib. VI. e evidently not ſilk, as the word 
? NIL WA? NVA 75 I have fol- is rendered in our tranſlation, 
lowed the margin tiarflation, which is + Proverbs, chap. xxxi. ver 123 et infra. 


more congenial with the Hebrew, 
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xii INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION IL 


The Civil, Military, and Religious, Habits of the Egyp- 
tians, the Habits of the Ethiopians, and other neighbouring 
Nations. 


T” HE Egyptians anciently clothed themſelves with the 
ſkins of animals, if the teſtimony of Diodorus Si- 
culus may be relied upon; but in the time that the pa- 
triarch Joſeph reſided in Egypt, the manufacturing of 
cloth was not only eſtabliſhed there, but carried to ſome 
degree of perfection; for, veſtures of fine linen were given 
by Pharaoh to him as a mark of diſtinction; at the ſame 
time a chain of gold was put upon his neck; the king alſo 
took his ring from his own hand and put it upon his hand *. 
Joſephus, relating the ſame circumſtance, aſſures us, that 
Pharaoh gave him authority to uſe his own ſignet, and to 
be clothed in purple“. 

Cambyſes ſent garments of purple, together with a 
wreathed neck-bracelet, and bracelets for the arms of 
gold, as preſents for the king of Ethiopia *. Splendid 
robes, and the enſigns and badges of royal authority, 
are ſaid to have been put on by the king of the Egyp- 
tian empire, anciently, when he went to ſacrifice to the 
gods ;—and the preſident of the judges, when he appeared 
in his official capacity, wore a golden chain about his neck, 


1 Genefis, chap. xli. v. 43. 3 Herodotus in Thalia. 
bo wWapP- p. Antiq. Jud. lib. II. Cap. Co | 
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to which was attached an emblematical figure of Truth 
adorned with precious ſtones *. 

It is an undoubted fact, that linen conſtituted much 
of the ancient Egyptian habit. The men, according 
to Herodotus, wore two garments; the one a linen tunic, 
ornamented with a welt or fringe at the bottom, which 
they called calaſiris*; and the other a white woollen 
mantle *, which was thrown over the former. In another 
place the ſame author, ſpeaking generally of the habits of 
the Egyptians, ſays, they wear garments of linen* freſh 
waſhed, taking ſingular care to have them always clean ; 
for, adds he, they eſteem cleanlineſs more than ornament. 
The woollen mantle, mentioned above, was not conſtant! 
worn by the Egyptians ; for, no man could enter the places 
of worſhip with any garment made of wool upon him; 
nor permit his relatives to be buried in the, ſame without 
incurring the cenſure of profanation *. 

It is impoſſible, from the ſource of hiſtorical intelli- 
gence, to trace the different degrees of dreſs exiſtent 
among the Egyptians : indubital proofs, however, may 
be produced that various gradations of rank were diſtin- 
guiſhed by peculiar habits ; but the nature and extent of 
1uch diſtinctions do not appear upon record. The habit 
of the monarch we may eaſily conceive to have been rich 
and ſplendid, when we recollect that the elegant art of 
embroidery was carried to great perfection in Egypt, if 
it really did not originate in that country: it is alſo rea- 
ſonable to ſuppole that the example of the ſovereign would 
naturally be followed by the nobility, and, indeed, by 


every individual according to his rank and circumſtances: 
the ſplendid robes, rings, and chains of gold, with other 


badges of high authority, though indeed but barely 
mentioned by the ancient hiſtorians, are ſufficient to juſtify 


this opinion. 


DPiodorus Siculus, lib. I. 3 Eire eνο,αα ναν,. Ibid, 
2 Kifuvas Favees Terps TX CXEAEC Juror els; 4 Ibid, 


xaAwes xraaoipic. Herod. in Euterpe. See the beginning of this chapter. 


E Herodotus 
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Herodotus aſſures us, that the Egyptian women, 1n his 
time, wore only one garment *'; but, unfortunately, he 
has not left us the leaſt hint reſpecting its form, or the 
manner in which it was put on: that it was made of 
linen appears from the general deſcription he has given 


of the Egyptian habit; and probably it reſembled the ca- 
laſiris r mentioned. The rank of the women was pro— 


bably 


iſtinguiſhed by the fineneſs and richneſs of this gar- 


ment, as well as by other perſonal ornaments which were 
appropriated to them; for, jewels of ſilver and jewels of 
old were uſed by them at the time of the emigration of 


the Iſraelites from Egypt“. 


Notwithſtanding the effeminate character given to the 
Egyptians by Herodotus, we find them frequently engaged 
in war; and, in ſeveral inſtances, they exhibited by no 
means a deſpicable figure in the field. We have very 
little knowledge of the ancient Egyptian armour: the 
thorax, or pectoral *, uſed by them, is, indeed, particularly 
ſpoken of by the author juſt mentioned, who informs us, 
that it was alſo adopted by the Perſian warriors. 

The Egyptian pefforal* was made of linen, often folded, 
and plaited in ſuch a manner as to reſiſt the point of the 
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braſs when he went to war''. 


ASE. ETC 


3 Herod. in Euterpe, 

2 Exodus, chap xi. ver. 35; et alibi, 

® Theſe peforals were often exceed- 
ingly magnificent, See p. 5 of the Iutro- 
duction. . 


enemy's weapon. Herodotus mentions the arms of an 
Egyptian ſoldier, which we find to be a ſhort ſword, a 
buckler, and a javelin*. The lonians and the Carians, 
according to the ſame author, in the time of Pſammetichus, 
king of Egypt, wore brazen armour '; but, whether he 
meant, by the inſertion of this paſſage in the hiſtory of 
Egypt, to intimate that the fame kind of armour was uſed by 
the Egyptians, I ſhall not take upon me to determine : 
certain it is that Pſammetichus himſelf wore an helmet of 


The principal part of the Egyptian ſailors, who aſ- 
fiſted Xerxes in his expedition againſt the Grecians, were 


A ſuxlieg Sprang. Herod, in Clio. 

5 Herod. in Polymnii. | 

„ Onz2iz0was xaxaxy, Herod, in Euterpe. 
7 Kuvery X20 4tnvs Did. 
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equipped with helmets ſtrongly quilted *, They had alſo 


convex ſhields, javelins proper for a ſea-engagement, 
and large double-edged axes. The inferior order had only 
a pectoral, and were armed with a large {word '. 

The Egyptian prieſts, Herodotus expreſsly declares, 
were clothed in linen ; and their ſhoes were alſo made of 
the ſame material : neither were they permitted to dreſs in 
any other manner, nor to wear any kind of woollen gar- 
ments, for nothing made of wool was admitted into 
the temple of their gods *. 

Diodorus Siculus, in order to prove that the manners 
of the Ethiopians reſembled thoſe of the Egyptians, cites 
a variety of ſimilar cuſtoms ; and, among them, the fol- 
lowing which relate to the habits of the prieſts of both 
countries : they are, ſays he, ſhaven alike, and are clothed 
with the like /fo/es and attire, and carry a ſceptre like a 
plough-thare, ſuch as their kings alſo bear; they likewiſe 


wear the ſame kind of high-crowned caps twiſted at the 


top, and wreathed round about with the ſerpent which they 
called the . The ſame author allo informs us, that 
the ſacred ſcribes among the Egyptians wore a red cap 


adorned with a kite's feather *. 
1he Egyptians in rol were remarkable for their 


cleanlineſs; their prieſts eſpecially, who ſhaved all the 

arts of their bodies once in three days, and made uſe of 
Fequent bathings', leſt vermine, or any other impurity, 
ſhould be found upon them who officiated in the ſervice of 
the gods; and probably it was for the ſame reaſon that 
their heads were ſhaved, contrary to the cuſtom of moſt 
other countries“. 

Anciently, ſays Diodorus Siculus, when an Egyptian 
king deceaſed, the people of Egypt caſt duſt upon their 
heads, and girded themſelves with a linen girdle beneath 


1 Kpxvea xrauia, Herod. in Polymnia, s Twice conſtantly by day, and as of- 
2 Miſaaag ,. Ibid. - ten by night, in cold water, Herod. in 
3 Herod, in Euterpe. Euterpe. : 
+ Tas. Diodorus Siculus, lib, I, 7 Ibid, 


5 Ibid, 


their 
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their breaſts; and in this manner both men and women 
went about in companies, amounting ſometimes to two or 
three hundred, twice a day, ſinging mournful ſongs 
in praiſe of the deceaſed monarch, and recalling his 
virtues as it were from the ſilent tomb*, It was cul- 
tomary with moſt nations, according to Herodotus, in 
the time of mourning, for thoſe who were the moſt 
nearly concerned, to ſhave their heads ; but, on the con- 
trary, adds he, when any one dies in Egypt his relations 
ceaſe to ſhave, and ſuffer the hair to grow upon their 
heads and faces. The ſame author aſſures us, that the 
ſculls of the Egyptians were much harder than thoſe 
of the Perſians, owing to the national cuſtom of ſhaving 
the heads of their children at a very early age*. 

Shaving the eyebrows was alſo a mourning ceremony 
among the. Egyptians, and performed by all the family 
when a cat belonging to them died of a natural death ; 
for the death of a dog, they ſhaved the whole body *. It 
is alſo ſaid that they cut their fleſh with ſharp inſtruments 
in their annual mournings for Ofiris*. 

It has already been obſerved, that it was accounted ir- 
religious among the Egyptians to bury their dead in wool- 
len garments ; and certain myſterious reaſons, according to 
Herodotus, were given by the prieſts in juſtification of this 
opinion: the bodies of the deceaſed were therefore ſwathed 
from the head to the feet in bandages of linen. 

It is much to be lamented, that the two valuable authors, 
ſo frequently quoted in the preceding part of this chapter, 
have been ſo ſparing in their intelligence reſpecting the 
habit of the Egyptians: the ſuggeſtions, ſelected ome, 
contain all the material information that they have left 
behind them, and, unfortunately, the deficiency cannot be 
ſupplied ; though, I truſt, the figures, which may be found 
upon the firſt four plates belonging to the Introduction, 
will, on proper examination, throw ſome {ſmall degree of 
light upon this important ſubject. 


1 Diodorus Siculus, lib. I. | 4 Herod. in Euterpe. 
» Herod. ut ſupra. 5 Seller's Antiquiues of Palmira. 
3 Ibid. in Thalia, 
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The firſt part of the Egyptian habit, that I ſhall parti- 
cularize, appears upon the third _— of the firſt plate. 
It is of the moſt ſimple kind, conſiſting only of a covering 
for the lower part of the body, and the thighs : in the in- 
ſtance before us it reaches nearly to the knees; but, in others, 
it does not deſcend ſo low. Sometimes it was ſloped with 
a curve from the front of the girdle to the bottom, as it is 
repreſented by the firſt figure upon the fourth plate ; and 
then a ſupplementary part was added, which hung be- 
neath the aperture, and ſupplied the deficiency of the 
garment itſelf: the third figure upon the ſame plate, 
which is the reverſe of that laſt mentioned ſhows the ap- 
pearance of this covering on the back of the wearer !. 

It may be queſtioned whether this garment, ſimple as it 
appears to be, did not conſiſt of ſeveral parts: it is almoſt 
conſtantly party-coloured wherever it is repreſented by 
painting; and even thoſe parts are often marked with 
{tripes of different colours, falling in various directions, 
which bear the appearance of ſeparate pieces; but theſe 
ſtripes were probably ecke hen only, and either wove 
in the cloth by threads of ſeveral colours, or worked upon 
it afterwards with the needle. 

This garment, in ſome inſtances, conſtituted the whole 
of the clothing; but the pectoral is generally added, as 
we find it is upon the figure firſt referred to. In the Table 
of Iſis, a curious Egyptian monument ſo called, becauſe it 
is ſuppoſed to repreſent the various religious ceremonies 
belonging particularly to the worſhip of that goddeſs *, we 
find ſeveral figures clothed in this garment, with the ad- 
dition of two broad ſtraps, which paſs over both the 
ſhoulders, and, croſſing each other at the pit of the ſto- 
mach, appear to be faſtened to the girdle: the ſame kind 


The original figure whence theſe two Pignorius, was publiſhed at Amſlerdam, 
verſes are taken is bronze; and it is pre- 1669, A full explanation of the ſame, 
ſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum. illuſtrated alſo by engravings, is given in 

An ample deſcription of this valuable the ſecond part of the ſecond volume of 
relique of antiquity, accompanied by en- LAutiguite expliquee par Bernard de Mont» 
grayings upon a large ſcale by Laurentius faucon. | 
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of ſtraps, though partially obſcured, indeed, by the exte- 
rior clothing, may be ſeen upon the ſecond and fourth 
figures of the firſt plate. In the ſecond figure we alſo 
meet with an appendage to the garment juſt deſcribed, 
which is joined to it at the girdle, and, riſing thence, en- 
cloſes the body as high as the bottom of the breaſts, and ends 
a little above the croſſing of the ſtraps, or bandages, men- 
tioned above. . 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that this habit belonged to the 
prieſts of Egypt; and a figure, exactly ſo clothed, is repre- 
ſented, in the Table of Ifis, ſtanding at an altar before 
the ſtatue of that goddeſs, and ſacrificing an animal like 
a goat, which certainly ſtrengthens this opinion; but it 
does not, however, ſeem to have belonged to the priefthood 
excluſively ; for, upon the ſame monument, we meet with 
two figures habited in the hke kind of garment ; one of 
which bears the appearance of a military character, and 
holds a barbed ſpear in his hand; the other is fighting with 
a ſpear againſt an animal reſembling the rhinoceros. 

The name of this part of the Egyptian habit is totally 
unknown: we may, however, certainly conclude, that it 
was not the calaſiris mentioned by Herodotus; for, the cala- 
Airis is expreſsly ſaid to have covered the legs, and of courſe 
muſt have been conſiderably longer. The garment, repre- 
ſented upon the firſt and fifth figures of the ſecond plate, 
correſponds much better with the hiſtorian's deſcription of 
the calaſiris in both inſtances, it is girded with a girdle 
about the loins; nor is it by any means unlike the woman's 
petticoat of the preſent day, ſaving only, that it appears to 
fold one part over another, and was rather wrapped round 
the body than put over the head: the bottom of the gar- 
ment, appropriated to the firſt figure, is ornamented with a 
variegated welt, or border, agreeable to the expreſs words of 
Herodotus *. To this garment is attached a ſingle ſtrap, or 
bandage, which paſſes over the left ſhoulder, and in the 
fifth figure reſembles a ſcarf or ſaſh. A garment of the 


See page xiii, and note 2. of the ſame page, 
- _ ſame 


fins, which contained two mummies ; and 
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ſame kind, but more perfect, and with ſhort ſleeves, is 
repreſented upon the ſixth figure of the firſt plate, which 
is alſo girt about the loins with a girdle, but without the 
appearance of a welt or fringe at the bottom. 

A kind of cloak appears upon the fourth figure of the 
fourth plate, which is much decayed and 1mperfect : 
on the hack part of it is ſeen a perpendicular ſtripe, orna- 
mented with hieroglyphic characters, which are nearl 
obliterated. The firſt and ſecond figures of the third 
pe, repreſenting the front and back views of the ſame 


bronze, exhibit a dreſs much more perfect and much 


more ſplendid than any of the preceding. The tunic, 
which is open in the front to the girdle, deſcends to the 
ancles ; the ſleeves reach to the wriſts, where they termi— 
nate with ornaments ; and, indeed, the whole of the gar- 
ment is adorned with the appearance of rich embroidery : 
the part like a ſtripe, or guſſet, which deicends the whole 
length of the back, is elevated in the original, and ap- 
pears evidently to be connected with the hair, or head 
covering, upon the right fide of the head; but, whether it 
was hair curiouſly plaited hanging to the heels, or, whether 
it was part of the garment, (for, the ornaments of both 
reſemble each other,) I ſhall not preſume to determine. 
The habit of the fifrh figure of the firſt plate occurs 
more than once in painting upon the body of a mummy; 
but I own I am at a lots to account for the appearance of 
the full form of the figure ſo powerfully expreſſed, and the 
extention of a lighter- coloured garment in the front, unleſs 
the inner clothing was of a dark colour, and fitted exactly 
to the body, and the external dreſs a thin kind of gauſe, 
through which the under-habit might be diſcovered. 


7 I wiſh to obſerve in this place once 
for all, that the figures 1, 2, 3. 4, and 6, 
plate I, and figures 1, 2, and 3, plate II, 
are taken from two large painted cof- 


and 1, and 2, plate III, are from bronzes; 
figures 2, 4, 5, and 6, plate IV, from 
figures manufactured with a kind of ear- 
then ware: all which are at the Britiſh 
Muſeum, The figure 3, plate III, is 


are preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum : the taken from a beautiful and well-pre- 


figures 4, and g, plate II, from the lid of ſerved figure of Ofiris in the poſſeſſion 


another coffin ; the figure 5, plate I, and of Benjamin Weſt, Eſq.; by whole per- 
the pectoral, plate I, from the mum miſſion it has obtained a place in this 
mies themſelves; figures 1, and 3, plate IV, work, 


There 
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There was no part of the Egyptian dreſs more univer- 
ſally prevalent than the pefora/: it appears to have been 
worn by all ranks and orders of people; and it was com- 
mon alſo to the women as well as to the men. The 
eftorals, worn by the Egyptian monarchs, by the courtiers, 
and by the ſuperior order of the prieſts, were, without 
doubt, exceedingly magnificent. A linen pectoral, adorned 
with figures of animals woven in the work, and enriched 
with gold and variety of colours, was preſented by Amaſis, 
king of Egypt, to the Lacedæmonians; and the chain, which, 
according to Herodotus, was a neceſſary appendage, though 
extremely ſlender and delicate, conſiſted of no leſs than 
three hundred diſtin& threads. The form of the Egyp- 
tian pectoral appears upon a multiplicity of different figures: 
it was ſemicircular, and conſtantly adorned with rows of 
ornaments one above another, in which not only the or- 
naments themſelves. but the colours alſo were often much 
varied. The pedorals appropriated to the female figures 
are frequently ſmaller in proportion than thoſe belonging 
to the men; but this is by no means always the caſe. 
The firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth, figures of the firſt 

late, the ſecond and fourth figures of the ſecond plate, 
and the fourth figure of the third plate, are all inveſted 
with the pectoral; and that belonging to the laſt is not 
only the moſt perfect, but apparently the moſt elegant: it 
conſiſts of ſeven rows of ornamental work, whereas the 
others have not more than three, four, or five, at the moſt : 
there ſeems to have been no regular number aſſigned to theſe 
arrangements: ſome pectorals have ten, ſome twelve; and 
the ſplend d ſpecimen, which was taken from the breaſt of 
a mummy, and copied upon the third plate, has no leſs 
than fourteen : the chain, by which it was attached to the 
breaſt, is not to be found ; but probably it was connected 
with the two circular parts that appear on each fide, and 
which were faſtened upon the thoulders. The repreſenta- 
tion, here given, is nearly half the ſize of the original: 


z Herodotus in Euterpe, See alſo page v. 1 
the 
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and white ; the third bright red and black ; and the 
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the ornaments are finiſhed with a prodigious degree of 
exactneſs, and the colours are placed in a regular ſucceſſion : 
the light parts of the appendages at the top are gilt; the 
darker parts are blue ſtriped upon a black ground : the nar- 
row borders, by which they are united to the pectoral, are 
red, blue, black, and white, alternately. The firſt row of 
the ornamental part is light blue; the ſecond yellow, Ae 
ourth 
is the ſame as the ſecond ; the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and 
eighth, correſpond exactly with the four firſt, and are 
repeated in the four ſucceeding rows; the thirteenth 
is like the firſt ; and the ground of the fourteenth is black, 
with red, blue, and green, ſtripes, alternately ſucceeding 
each other 
Herodotus aſſures us, that, in his time, the women of Egypt 
wore but one garment, which, according to the repreſen- 
tation of it given by the artiſts of that country, did not 
differ very widely from the ca/afiris above deſcribed, ex- 
cepting that it was girded much higher upon the body, and 
does not ſeem to have been open at the ſides. The firſt 
and fourth figures, upon the firſt plate, may ferve as ſpeci- 
mens of this garment; but one of a much richer appearance 
conſtitutes the habit of the ſecond figure upon the ſecond 
late, which is the repreſentation of the goddeſs Iſisꝰ: the firſt 
0 upon the firſt plate, has only one bandage from 
the ſhoulder attached to the tunic, if the dreſs ſhe wears may 
properly be called by that name; and, indeed, it appears 
to be a part of it: in both the other inſtances there are 
two bandages, one deſcending from each ſhoulder, and 
both of them appear to be attached to the girdle of the 
tunic : this dreſs, with all its appendages, was inſuf— 


ficient to cover the upper 
the arms entirely naked. 


There is an aſtoniſhing ſimilarity, not 
only in the form, but alſo in the arrange- 
ment of the ornaments between the ER 


tian thorax, or pectoral, and the war gorget, 


uſed by the inhabi: ants of the South Sea 
Iilacds. It is, therefore, with great pro- 
priety, that both of them are placed in one 


deſs, is ſpoken o 


parts of the body, and left 
The goddeſs Iſis, as we find 


point of view at the Britiſh Muſeum, ſo 


- thar the conformity appears the more 


firiking. 
The variegated flole of Iſis, agreeable 
to the preſent 81 — of that god- 
by Plutarch and other 


her 


authors. 
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her repreſented by the fifth figure of the fourth plate, 
is clad in a garment like thoſe deſcribed above, but with» 
out the bandages from the ſhoulders, or any other ap- 
pendages. The habits of the {econd and third figures upon 
the firſt plate, of the firſt and fourth figures upon the ſe- 
cond plate, and of the firſt and third ſigures upon the fourth 
plate, are appropriated, by the generality of modern au- 
thors, to the prieſts ; and this opinion is juſtified by the 
frequent appearance of ſuch figures officiating at the- 
altars of the deities, or employed in other acts of devotion, 
towards them ; though, as I obſerved above, the ſame kind. 
of habits, or others greatly reſembling' them, are ſome- 
times attributed to fuch perſons as ſeem to have no claim 
to the ſacerdotal office. The inſtruments that the Egyp- 
tian figures uſually hold in their hands cannot be well ac- 
counted for; the long curved ſtaff, with the ſmall. fork at 
the bottom, may be intended to repreſent the ſceptre ** lie 
@ plough-ſhare,”” which, according to Diodorus Siculus, was 
borne by the prieſts as well as by the kings of Egypt“. 
The deity Oris, repreſented! by the third figure upon 
the third plate, is habited in a manner differing from any 
of the preceding examples; for, the greater part of his 
body, both his arms to the wriſts, and his legs, are co- 
vered with a robe, that reaches to his feet; His pectoral is 
large and radiated; and the mitre upon his? head: bears 
great analogy to the high-crowned cap with a 416, or boſs *, 
upon the top of it, which the author laſt mentioned af- 
fures us was worn by the prieſts of Egypt and of Ethiopia. 
He alſo adds, that it was. wreathed about with a ſerpent 
called the ap. In the preſent inſtance, the aſp, or an- 
animal of the ſerpent kind, appears upon the front: of the 
mitre, with the head elevated from the verge*. The 
ſcourge, which is held by this figure in his right hand, 
and the crooked ſceptre in the left, were ſymbolical of. 
ſome peculiar attributes belonging. to the deity ; but the 
learned are by no means agreed in the application of them. 


1 Niodorus Siculus, lib. III. 2 OP Ibid. 3- Ibid. 
| In 
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iu the repreſentation of Oris, eſpecially when he appears 
with the long robe, it is thought we may find the full 
dreſs of the high prieſt of the Egyptians ; and this opi- 
nion will, 1 truſt, receive additional ſtrength, when it is 
proved that many parts of the ſplendid habit which Was 
made for Aaron originated from the dreſs of this deity .. 

It would be an Herculean labour to deſcribe all the va- 
riations to be met with in the head-dreſſes of the Egyp- 
tians : almolt every ancient relique either of painting or of 
ſculpture belonging to this extraordinary people, in which 
the repreſentation of their habits is to be found, will 
rarely fail to exhibit ſome material difference in the co- 
verings for the head, and eſpecially in the appendages con- 
nected with them: they varied, I preſume, according to 
the rank or opulence of the wearers in ſome inſtances ; but 
in others, where different monuments are referred to, and 
thoſe probably executed at different periods of time, the 
variations may be owing ſimply to the changes of the 
faſhions, which, with them, as well as with us, depended. 
greatly upon the arbitrary caprices of fancy. 

Herodotus aſſures us, that the Egyptians conſtantly ſhaved 
their heads, except in the times of mourning: the head-co- 
verings of courſe, that we meet with in the examples accom- 
panying this part of the work, and which are oftener black 
than any other colour, cannot be intended to repreſent the 
hair naturally belonging to the wearer ; but, in thoſe in- 
{ſtances where the reſemblance of hair will juſtify the 
ſuppoſition, a kind-of peruke*, eſpecially when the hair 
appears to be long, as we find it upon the fifth figure of 
the fourth plate; or ornamented with curls, as it is exhibited. 
upon the fourth and ſixth figures of the ſame plate; or. 


The originalof thiscuriouslittlefigure, . They were purchaſed by Benjamin Weſt, 


which is nearly of the ſame ſize as the 
copy, was found with four others (two of 
them repreſenting the ſame deity, and the 


other two the goddeſs 1/5 with the infant 
Orut, or Horus, upon her lap) near St. 


Albans, in Hertfordſhire, within the ſite 
ol ancient Ferulam, a cuy of the Romans. 


Eſq. hiſtorical paiater to his majeſty ; in 
whoſe poſſeſſion they now'remain, The 
pretent figure is much more perfect thaa 
any of the other four. * 

2 It was cuſtomary with other nations 
to wear falſe hair, eſpecially with the 
Medes, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


braided. 
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braided as it is exemplified upon the firſt and ſecond 
figures of the third plate. 

In the table of Iſis, ſpoken of in the preceding part of 
this chapter, there are ſeveral head-coverings, differing 

reatly from any of thoſe that are here given: ſome of 
them reſemble the flat helmets of the twelfth century ; 
others again are elevated with a curve towards the hinder 
part of the head; and to all of them are added large ap- 
pendages of feathers, or flowers, or leaves, of various bs 4 
with other ornaments of almoſt every ſpecies : the head of 
the goddeſs Iſis, excluſive of the horned creſcent uſually 
given to her, is decorated with the repreſentation of a bird, 
whoſe head extends beyond her forehead, and its wings 
are depreſſed on either fide below her ears. 

The figure of Oſiris is rarely repreſented without a mitre 
upon his head; and it is equally as rare to meet with two of 
thoſe mitres exactly reſembling each other: the general form 
of the mitre appears upon the third figure of the third plate; 
but the two appendages at the bottom, which in this in- 
ſtance bear ſome ſlight analogy to two ears, in other exam- 
ples are lengthened, and reſemble two horns ; and the ra- 
diated part, extending on either fide from the cone, in others 
is ſometimes encloſed by an ornamental border. The ſecond 
figure of the fourth plate 1s altogether habited in a ſingular 
manner; and the _— of his head reſembles the com- 
mon night-cap bf the preſent day. 

The — third, and fifth, figures of the firſt plate, 
the third figure of the ſecond plate, and the ſecond figure 
of the fourth plate, are repreſented with beards, which, 
in all theſe — the laſt excepted, are affixed to the 
bottom of the chin only, and leſſen gradually to a point, 
which is turned up with a curve; the beard of Oſiris is 
alſo braided in a very curious and ſingular manner. The 
beards, as well as the coverings for the head above-men- 
tioned, appear to have been made of falſe hair, and removed 
when the face was ſhaved : innumerable examples might, 


indeed, be produced in which the men are repreſented 
4 without 
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without beards ; but thoſe, I truſt, will be deemed ſuffi- 
cient that have already been produced. 

The bodies of the dead, according to the teſtimony of 
the ancient hiſtorians, were not buried in woollen clothes, 
but were ſwathed about with bandages of linen; and the 
truth of this aſſertion is abundantly proved by the exami- 
nation of the mummies, many of which are remaining to 
the preſent 4 the manner in which the ſwathing was 
originally performed is depicted by an ancient Egyptian 
artiſt, and may be ſeen upon the ſecond plate belonging 
to the Introduction *. 

It is impoſſible to aſcertain the æra in which the orna- 
mental appendages to dreſs were firſt introduced among 
mankind : it is highly probable that they were in uſe an- 
terior to the deluge; for they are ſpoken of by Moſes as 
exiſting ſoon after that event, and without the leaſt indica- 
tion of the novelty of their invention. Rings, bracelets, and 
chains of gold, formed the decorative part of the Egyp- 
tian habits at a very early period. Pharaoh is expreſsly 
ſaid to have taken the ring from his hand *, and to have 
put it upon the hand of the patriarch Joſeph, and a 
chain allo of gold upon his neck, as tokens of high ho- 
nour. The Egyptians not only wore bracelets upon their 


arms, but alſo upon their legs, as we may ſee exemplified 


by ſeveral of the figures that accompany this work. The. 
Hraelitiſh women, not long after their departure from 
Goſhen, are ſaid to have been poſſeſſed of various jewels ; 
and among them ear-rings are particularly ſpecified*: theſe, 
indeed, might be a 2 of the valuable ornaments borrowed. 
from the women of Egypt. Joſephus ſpeaks of Pharaoh's 
diadem*, which ſeems to have been nothing more than a. 
circle or fillet of gold. 


See figure 5, plate I; figures 1, 4, 3 WP WD DnD 
and 5, plate II; figure 1, plate III; and Irin TA?) Tae word JA? may 
figures x, and 4, plate IV. alſo ſignify a wreathen bracelet for the 
See the third figure, which is faith- neck. Geneſis, chap. xli. v. 42. 
fully copied from a painting upon the 5 Exodus, chap. iii. v. 2, 
coffin of one of the mummies, preſerved * Antiquities of the Jews, book. II. 
at the Britiſh Muſeum. chap. v. 
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The manners and habits of the Eaſtern Ethiopians were 

greatly analogous to thoſe of the Egyptians; but the 
Weſtern parts of Ethiopia were inhabited by a people 
much leſs cultivated : ſome of them, according to D1o- 
dorus Siculus, never wore any clothing; while others cut 
off the tails from their ſheep and bound them about their 
loins for modeſty-ſake ; and others again ſubſtituted the 
ſkins of beaſts for the ſame purpoſe ; but the more civilized 
part of them clothed themſelves with drawers, manu- 
. from the hair of their heads“; which material 
they uſed from neceſſity, becauſe, adds the hiſtorian, the 
nature of the ground is ſuch, that the ſheep carry no 
fleeces; and, by way of ornament, ſome of them wore a 
ring of braſs pendent from their lips. Their ſhields were 
often made of the raw hides of oxen; but, reſpecting 
the war- accoutrements of the Ethiopians, Herodotus 1s 
much more explicit where he ſpeaks of the different nations 
that aſſiſted Xerxes in his expedition into Greece. Such 
of them, ſays he, as inhabited the parts of the country 
above Egypt, were clothed with the ſkins of lions and of 
leopards. They had bows four cubits long, with arrows 
proportionate to the ſize of the bow, 1 with ſharp 
ſtones inſtead of iron; and the heads of their javelins were 
made of goats“ horns ſharpened. They had alſo trun- 
cheons armed with iron; and, previous to their engage- 
ment in battle, they daubed one half of their bodies over 
with a kind of white plaſter*, and painted the other half 
with vermilion *. The women of this country alfo bore 
arms, until they arrived at a certain age. 

The dreſs of the Aſiatic Ethiopians bore ſome refemblance 
to that of the Indians, who are ſaid to have uſed a ſpecies of 
defenſive armour made of wood*; but, in place of an helmet, 
they ſubſtituted the {kin of an horſe's head, ſtripped from 
the carcaſs together with the ears and the mane, and fo 


: Alii ſubligaculis (wigiGouas:) tegunt 3 Md. Ibid. 
clunes è capillitis contextis, Diodorus Si- * The words of the hiſtorian are, 
culus, lib. III. ä aαν aro Zunuy aroma. Ibid, 

? Tube. Herodotus in Polymnia. 


contrived, 
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contrived, that the mane ſerved for the creſt, and the ears 
appeared erected upon the head of the wearer: their ſhields 
als. unlike thoſe in common uſe, were compoſed with 
the ſkins of cranes *. 

The Arabians, who accompanied Xerxes, wore a girdle 
over a ſurcoat, called zerra*; but the hiſtorian has not de- 
ſcribed the form of this garment, nor the materials with 
which it was compoſed. 

From the Libyans, who inhabited to the weſtward of 
the lake Tritonis, ſays Herodotus, the Grecians received 
the apparel and ægis of Minerva, as repreſented upon her 
images, excepting only that m Libya her habit 1s made 
of ſkins, and the fringes below the zgis are thongs of 
leather, and not ſerpents: in all other reſpects the reſem- 
blance is perfect; and even the name teſtifies that the ſtole 
of the Palladion * came from Libya; for, the Libyan wo- 
men wear a mantle of tanned goat's ſkin, dyed red, 
and fringed, over the reſt of their garments : from theſe 
{ſkins the Grecians gave the name of eg1is to the pectoral 
of Minerva. The Libyans alſo, who aſſiſted Xerxes, were 
clothed in tunics of leather, and carried round-pointed 
lances hardened at one end by fire“. 

The Libyan Auſes, a people who anciently inhabited the 
Weſt fide of the river Triton, wore their hair long on 
the right ſide of their heads, but ſhaved the left; they alſo 
painted their bodies with vermilion“. 

The Adrymachides, a people inhabiting near Egypt, 
adopted the Libyan habit ; and the women wore a bracelet 
of braſs upon each leg. 

The country, continues the hiſtorian, that lies above the 
Naſamones, 1s inhabited by the Garamantes, and weſt- 
ward of theſe in the maritime places, the people ſhave 


X Gopæs Ytpavor. Herodotus in Polym- 3 Cron ro IIa Aa Ibid. 
nia. The ſame author informs us, that 4 Ex 9s Tur aiſwwy TU aſia; os EMiaveg 
Oriental Ethiopians had long ſtrait hair; pilavuaca. Ibid. 
but the hair of Ethiopians, inhabiting 5 Ibid. in Polymnia. 


the borders of Libva, was more curled * Ibid. in Melpomene. 
than that of any other people. | 7 Tiny xanxior. Ibid. 
1 Zeiga ;» Ibid. 


their 
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their heads quite round, leaving only a lock of hair in the 
middle of the crown; and, when they make war, they wear 
the ſkins of oſtriches inſtead of armour *. | 

It is certain, that the Egyptians not only accuſtomed 
themſelves to frequent ablutions, but alſo that they 
anointed their bodies with unguents of different kinds“. 
The Ethiopians, and the inhabitants of the Weſtern parts 
of Libya, painted their bodies ; but it does not appear, that 
the Egyptians anciently adopted that cuſtom. 


Er pubooy xalaſaiuy Joga; Pogruo: mgrbAnuala, was conſidered as a preſent fit for the re- 
Herodotus in Melpomene, ception of a monarch. Ibid. in Thalia, 


2 An alabaſter box of rich ointment 
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The Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical, Habits of the Iſraelites. 
The Habits of the Philiſlines, and other neighbouring 
Nations. | 


HE children of Iſrael, at the time of their departure 

from Goſhen, appear to have been well inſtructed in 
all the arts and ſciences cultivated in Egypt, eſpecially 
ſuch of them as related to their comfort or their conve- 
nience : we have, indeed, divine authority to prove that 
their conductor was learned in all the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians ';** but I ſhall confine my obſervations to ſuch 
matters as relate to dreſs only. 

A looſe linen garment, of the Hit or ſbirt kind, was 
anciently in uſe among the inhabitants of Paleſtina ; and it 
ſeems to- have been common to both ſexes. This garment 
is. called a /heet- in one part of our Bible; but the general 
interpretation of the original word“ is fine linen; and, 
from the manner in which 1t 1s coupled with the changes 
of raiment in the Book of Judges, it may be applied, 
with much greater propriety, to the jbir?, or ſome ſuch 


* Acts, chap. vil, verſe 22. The LXX render the words by 
2 d Judges, chap. xiv, verſes 12 owvovra; and ofora; and the Vulgate 
and 133 et alibl, throughout by /indorem and /indonas, 


. interior 
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interior garment, than to any external part of the cloth- 
ing ©: and it is well known that ſhirts of linen, cotton, 
or gauſe, are ſtill worn by the Turks and Moors, and by 
perſons of condition among the wandering Arabs in Arabia 
Felix. 

The tunic *, which was girt about the loins with a girdle, 
formed a very material part of the Jewiſh habit. This 
garment is called chethomene by Joſephus, and deſcribed 
by him as a tunic with ſtraight ſleeves cloſely encompaſſing 
the body, and reaching to the ancles. The tunic formed 
part of the ſacerdotal habit. It was then made of „ine 
linen; and it is probable that the tunics, belonging to 

erſons of rank and opulence, were alſo made of linen; 
and the robe or mantle of ſome other valuable material, 
and died of a purple colour ; for, purple and fine linen are 
ſaid to have formed the luxurious habits of the wealthy * ; 
with other Aſiatic nations, purple was confined to the 
monarchical habits, or to the habits of the royal family, 
and to the. ſuperior officers of the court, to whom the 
permiſſion to wear it was granted as a high honour ; and 
even the Jews themſelves, at times, were reſtricted in this 
particular. 

We may eaſily conceive that tunics of linen, or even of 
woollen of the fineſt kind, could not be purchaſed by the 
inferior claſſes of the people. The price, without doubt, 
depended upon the excellency of the materials with which 
they were manufactured, and the labour beſtowed upon 
them ; both of which were ſuited to the rank and opulence 
of the wearer. Certain it is, however, that a mixture of 
woollen and linen in the ſame garments was ſtridtly for- 
bidden *, though garments of both kinds unmixed were 


7 This opinion is greatly ſtrengthened 2 Shaw's Travels, 228; &c. 
by the igth verſe of the ſame chapter, 3 MD 
where it is expreſsly ſaid, that, after Samp- 4 X«0ouern. Ant. Jud. lib. III. chap. 7. 
ſon had ſlain thirty of the Philiſtines, S Anu eivJovo; Buagims according to 
and taken their apparel, he was enabled Joſephus. Ibid. 
to perform his promiſe ; the Airis being, Luke, chap. xvi, verſe 19. 
I preſume, upon the backs of thoſe that 7 Leviticus, chap. xix. verſe 19 ; Deut. 
he had ſlain, chap. xxii, verſe 11, 2 

| worn; 
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worn; and the winter tunics of the wealthy were probably 


made of fine wool. ä 
The Ifraelites were ſtrictly commanded to make fringes 


-upon the borders of their garments, and put upon the 


fringes of the borders a lace, or ribband of blue“; and, as 


this commandment appears to have been given without 
any peculiar exception, the tunic of courſe was decorated 


accordingly. The tunic that Jacob cauſed to be made for 
his ſon Joſeph, as a diſtinguithing mark of his love to him 
above his brethren, is ſaid to have been of many colours * ; 
and, in the later times, a tunic of the ſame deſcription was 
+ 5.576 Als to the virgin daughters of the kings of 
Irael *. 

The length of the tunic reaching to the ancles, and the 
ſtraightneſs of the ſleeves, are great objections to the 
idea of its being a garment univerſally adopted by the 
Jews, at leaſt in that ſtate ; for to thoſe perſons, whoſe 
occupations required much exertion, it would have been 
exceedingly inconvenient : it is more reaſonable to ſup— 
poſe, that a much ſhorter tunic, with looſer fleeves, which 
would permit free exerciſe of the limbs, was worn by the 
common labourers, ſervants, and ſlaves. 

In the Aſiatic countries, where the garments were long, 
looſe, and flowing, the girdle became a neceſſary appendage 
to the dreſs, eſpecially to thoſe who were walking, run- 
ning, or engaged in any exerciſes that required agility, 
The girdle was bound about the loins, as may be proved by 
variety of inſtances ; but the tunics of the prieſts were girt 
about the breaſts, or immediately under the paps, I pre- 
ſume for diſtinction's ſake *. Upon entering a houſe, it was 
uſual for a man to looſe his girdle, and take it from his 
loins; but it was alſo conſtantly replaced when he was 


1 NY Numbers, chap. xv, verſe + 2 Samuel, chap. xii, verſe 18. 
38. | 5 Joſephus, Antiq. Jud, lib. III. cap. 
2 55 md Ibid. vii, See alſo the Revelations, chap, i, 


3 P'DD 509 literally @ ceat of pieces verſe 13. 


that is made of pieces, ſtripes, or threads, 
of various colours. Geneſis, chap. 
XXXVi), verſe z. 


about 
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about to depart; for which reaſon, in the Scripture 
phraſeology, ** to be in readineſs”” is metaphorically ex- 
preſſed by the loins being girded.“ 

Golden girdles, girdles of fine linen, and alſo of fine 
twined linen, which were worn by the prieſts, are ſpoken 
of in the Scripture. "The prophets, by way of humility, 
wore girdles of leather*; and the ſame, I doubt not, were 
uſed by the inferior claſſes of the people. Some of the gir- 
dles, worn by the Hebrews, were of great value, as we 
may judge from the richneſs of the materials with which 
they were compoſed, as well as from the excellence of the 
workmanſhip : we read of their being curiouſly wrought 
with the needle, and embelliſhed with gold. Joab ſaid to 
the man, who informed him that Abſalom was ſuſpended 
by the hair, Why didit thou not ſmite him there to the 
ground ? and I would have given thee ten ſhekels of filver 
and a grrdle * and it is to be obſerved, that embroidered 
girdles are ſtil] conſidered as an eſſential part of finery by 
the Aſiatics of both ſexes. 

The ſuper-tunic, or robe, was worn over the tunic ; and, 
according to the deſcription given of this part of the 
Jewiſh habit by Joſephus *, it was not compoled of ſepa- 
rate pieces, but was one long garment woven throughout 
without ſeams, with an aperture at the neck lengthways 
from the midſt of the back to the breaſt ; and the ſelvages 
were bound with a ribband to give a handſome appearance 
to the opening * : it was alſo parted at the ſides through 
which the arms were xtra, and to theſe apertures I 

reſume the ſleeves, if any belonged to it, were attached. 
In the paſſage referred to, Joſephus is particulariſing, it is 
true, the ſeveral parts of dreſs belonging to the prieſts; 
but the ſuper- tunic is frequently ſpoken of in the Bible, and 


Antiq. Jud. lib. III. cap. 7. See alſo only four, DAN and D rendered by 
Exodus, chap. xxxviii, verſe 39; Jere- the LXX &m; M from its encom- 
miah, chap. xiii, verſe 1. . paſſing the body; and HMH from the 

2 2 Kings, chap. 1. verſe 8. verb JH to gird. 

3 2 Samuel, chap, xxvii. verſe 12. Antiq. Jud. lib, III, cap. vii. 

There are ſeveral names in the Hebrew Or rather ** that it ſhould not be rent,” 
for this part of the habit: I ſhall mention Exodus, chap. xxxix, verſe 23. | 


2 indiſcri= 
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indiſcriminately attributed to perſons who had no claim 
whatever to the prieſthood ©; and, indeed, the robe of 
Aaron was ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed, not only by its rich- 
neſs and beauty, but alſo by the bells and pomegranates 
which hung from the bottom of the hem*. The ſame 
author aſſures us, that it reached to the ancles ; but it was 
probably ſhorter than the inner tunic, that the fringes of 
the one might not hide the fringes upon the other. This 
arment, I preſume, in every inſtance was rich and coſtly ; 
or, it is never applied to any perſons but ſuch as were of 
ſuperior rank“. 

The cloak, or mantle, obtained an early June in the 
catalogue of the Jewiſh habits: a garment of this kind 1s 
ſpoken of, immediately after the deluge, as a part of dreſs 
well known, and probably derived from times ſtill more 
remote than that event. This mantle* covered the whole 
of the body; and “ it ſeems,” according to a modern au- 
thor *, „to have been much the ſame kind of garment as 
the He, which is ſtill worn by the Kabyles and Arabs in 
Africa and the Levant. Thele Yes, ſays he, © or blan- 
kets, as we ſhould call them, are of different ſizes, and 
of different qualities and fineneſs: the uſual ſize of them 
is ſix yards long, and five or ſix feet broad, ſerving the 
Kabyle or Arab for a complete dreſs in the day; and as 
he ſleeps in his raiment, as the Iſraelites did of old ', it 
ſerves him likewiſe for his bed and covering by night. The 
plaid of the Highlanders in Scotland is the very ſame.” 


Ys 5H or 1 expreſſes an upper gar- 
ment, but not a mantle, or chat; and it 
is uſed for the robe which Job rent when 
he heard of the death of his ſons. The 


4 Geneſis, chap. xiv, ver. 23. See 
alſo note, (*), page in. 
5 Not and Ne which appears 


to be another name for the ſame garment, 


garments alſo of his friends, which they 
rent, are called by the ſame name, Job, 
chap. i, verſe 20; and chap. ii, verſe 12. 

Exodus, chap. xxvili, verſe 33. 

3 Joſephus aſſures us, that Agrippa 
wore a ſplendid robe, woven entirely with 
ſilver, and of admirable workmanſhip ; 
Sohm eIvoaty©- i agſvgy ““C, n, wacky 


we Javuacios pm EVAL. Antiq. Jud. lib; 
XIX. cap. 8. +1 


or for one exceedingly like it; and theſe 
encompaſſed the body entirely, as we 
may judge from the root d to /ur- 
round on all fides, to involve, &c. whence 
the name is derived. 

s Dr. Shaw. See his Travels, pp. 224, 
and 225. 

Deut. chap. xxiv, verſe 13. 


This 
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This mantle appears to have been univerſally uſed by 
every rank of perſons among the people of Iſrael; and 
was, I'doubt not, the garment with four edges which they 
were poſitively enjoined to adorn with fringes, and with 
ribbands of a blue colour upon the fringes *. 

There is another garment ſaid to be of the cloak or 
mantle kind, frequently mentioned in Holy Writ, which 
derives its name from a word expreſſive of magnificence 
and glory* ; and, therefore, with reaſon is ſuppoſed to 
have been ſuperior in ſplendor to any other part of the 
ancient dreſs : it is appropriated to perſons of high rank 
and authority; and, if not compoſed entirely of ſkins, 
dreſſed with the fur upon them, it was certainly ornamented 
with ermines and furs*. The name of this mantle 1s given 
to the hairy garment of Eljah *; and the prophets in ge- 
neral were clothed with the ſame, but perhaps of an infe- 
rior quality. As the high oviefihocd. and ſupreme civil 
authority, in the patriarchal times,” (ſays Parkhurſt, ) 
* centered in the ſame perſon, hence ſkins and furs, which 
were worn at firſt in a religious view, came to be the in- 
ſignia of civil authority *.** It was alſo this robe, or man- 
tle, that the king of Nineveh put from him when “ he 
covered himſelf with ſackcloth and aſhes,”” to deprecate 
the vengeance of the Almighty *; which is no ſmall argu- 
ment in favour of its pompous appearance. The ancient 
mantle, deſcribed in the preceding article, 1s thought to 
have reſembled the e; and the mantle, which we are now 
ſpeaking of, the burnooſe, a garment more ſhowy than 
the hyke, and for that reaſon worn over it by the Moors 
in Barbary to this day; and, in favour of this opinion, 
it may caſily be proved, from a paſſage in Micah, that 


: Dent. chap. xxii, verſe 12. The 3 And for this reaſon it is often called 
woid 99 tranſlated quarters in our Bi- Hy M the hairy mantle. 
bles fignifies properly the extremitzes, 4 1 Kings, chap. xix, verſes 13, and 19. 
Hirts, or borders, of a garment, and not 5 Hebrew and Engliſh Lexicon, p. 5. 
the quarters of it, 6 Jonah, chap. lii, verſe 6. 

2 IVTTN from the verb TN to be- 


come magnificent, pompous, glorious, & e. 
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this mantle of ſkins was anciently uſed as a covering for 
the hyke, or common mantle '. 

Another kind of dreſs *, which might be a mantle of a 
ſmaller kind than the hyke, was uſed by the Jews; and 
differed little, I preſume, from the veil which Moſes put 
over his face when he came down from the mountain : 
its form, however, is no where ſpecified, nor the materials 
with which it was manufactured. 

The ancient veſtments of the kings of Iſrael bore great 
affinity to thoſe belonging to the high prieſt : excepting the 
bells and pomegranates upon the bottom of the robe, and 
the ſacred pectoral, with the inſcription upon the crown, ap- 
propriated to the latter, there does not appear to have been 
any material difference ; and, if we may judge of Solomon's 
dreſs from the profuſion of his wealth, and the pomp with 
which he made his appearance in his court, we ſhall rea- 
dily conceive that it was not inferior in point of luſtre and 
magnificence to the pontifical habit. 

Excluſive of the ſplendor of his garments, the Jewith 
monarch was principally diſtinguiſhed by the crown that 
he wore upon his turban; and alſo by the richneſs and 
form of the turban itſelf; and both of them owed their 
origin to the mitre, and lamina of gold bound upon the 


O 


mitre, which adorned the head of the high prieſt. The 
name of the regal turban is the ſame that is given to the 
mitre of Aaron; and derived from a word * expreſſive of 


' POWDN & NDP ID You 
rip the NN or bu novle from ff the bor- 
ders of the Dot or hyke. Micah, 
chap. ii. verſe 8. If I might offer a con- 
jecture of my own, I ſhould, from the 
very paſſage before me, conclude that the 
diſtinction made between theſe garments 
is perfectly needleſs : and that the NN 
was, in this inſtance at leaſt, an orna- 
mental border of ermine to the OO 
or mantle, added either for the ſake of 
warmth, or to render it more magni- 
ficent ; and the verb to frip, or Hay, uſed 
upon this occaſion, will apply more pro- 
perly to the ſtripping or tearing the upper 
trom the under part of the ſame garment, 


than merely to taking one garment from 
another. The mantle, when ornamented 
with the fur-covering, being called by the 
name given to the covering, is a phraſeo- 
logy cominon in the Hebrew language : 
thus the girdle of the ephod is called the 
ephod, and the word ephod often includes 
the whole pontifical habit. 

2 d rendered by the LXY enn, 
and by the Vulgate pallium, occurs, Ge- 
nelis, chap. xlix, verſe 11; and MNDY 
which the LXX explain by the word 
xaXvupz, and the Vulgate velamen, Ex0- 


dus, chap. xxxiv, verſcs 33, 34, 35. 


3 5792 from Na 70 twrn, roll, or wrap 
round, 


the 


— 
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the circumvolutions of the linen by which it was formed. 
The uſe of the turban was not confined to the king and 
the prieſts: it was alſo worn by perſons of rank of both 
ſexes ; but, without doubt, it differed in the faſhion, ſize, 
and materials, according to the rank of the wearer. 
Thus we find, that “ the Moors and Turks in Barbary, 
with ſome of the principal Arabs, wear upon the head a 
{mall e cap of ſcarlet cloth ; and the /urbant, 
as they call a long narrow web of linen, filk, or muſlin, is 
folded round the bottom of theſe caps, and very properly 
diſtinguiſhes, by the number and faſhion of the folds, the 
ſeveral orders and degrees of ſoldiers, and ſometimes of 
citizens, one from another.“ The turban, indeed, con- 
tinues to be the uſual head-dreſs of the Turks, Perſians, 
Arabs, and other Eaſtern nations, to the preſent day. 

The regal crown, and the crown, or 1328 of gold, 
affixed to the pontifical mitre, are both of them expreſſed 
in the Hebrew by the ſame word *, which ſignifies to /epa- 
rate or ſet apart, as the pontiff and the ſovereign were ſe- 
parated from the reſt of mankind, and appointed to their 
reſpective high and authoritative offices; from the name it 
appears that the crown was the ſign of that ſeparation, and 
the mark of diſtinguiſhed dignity to both ; for which 
reaſon, we may eaſily conceive that it differed in its form 
from the crowns, or diadems, uſed by the monarchs of the 
Gentiles; and from thoſe permitted to be worn by the 
princes and perſons of high rank among the Jews. 

The form of the regal crown 1s no where aſcertained ; 
but the name of the portion of gold, belonging to the 
pontifical mitre, may poſſibly throw ſome light upon this 
obſcure ſubject. It is called a flower of gold in one place; 
and in another the flower of the holy crown *; and in both 


paſſages ſignifies the crown itſelf. The appellation of e 


flower is ſuppoſed to have been given to it, becaule it was 


2 Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 226. ibid. chap. xxxix, verſe 30: the word *** 
2 Jr and from this root the word Na- in both places certainly means a flower; 
zarite is alſo derived. and by no means a plate, as it is uſually 


3 IN 'n Exodus, chap. xxvii, rendered, 
verſe 36; and pf N VY NR 


made 
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made in a flower-like, or radiated, form; and we may 
reaſonably enough conclude, that the regal and pontifical 
crowns bore ſome reſemblance to each other, when we 
are aſſured, that they were {ymbolical, in both inſtances, 
of the ſame thing. It appears from ſeveral parts of 
Scripture, that the kings, in ancient times, did not ap- 

ear without their crown, unleſs upon ſuch occaſions as 
they choſe to diſguiſe themſelves ; and even that they wore 
them in the field of battle *. 

The diadem, circle, or fillet, of gold*, was an orna- 
ment alſo worn upon the turban by princes, and other 

erſonages of high rank. The diadem was ſometimes 
beltowed, as a mark of eſpecial favour, by the Eaſtern mo- 
narchs, upon ſuch perſons as they choſe to honour in a 
very high degree. Ahaſuerus, the king of Perſia, cauſed 
Mordecai to be clothed in royal apparel ; and a large dia- 
dem of gold was placed upon his head. The diadem, or 
crown, as it 1s called in the Engliſh verſion, taken from 
the king of Rabbah, weighed a talent of gold; and it was 
adorned with precious ſtones *. The ſame kind of diadem 
was alſo aber, the Jewiſh bridegroom at his marriage. 
This cuſtom 1s of high antiquity, as we may learn from 
the following paſſage in the Canticles: ** Go forth, O ye 
daughters of Zion, and behold king Solomon with the 
diadem, wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of 
his cſpoutals*.”” The ancient ceremony of crowning the 
contracting parties is ſtill obſerved in the Greek church. 
„This ſecond ceremony,” ſays a modern author, ** which 
is properly the marriage, is called the office of matrimonial 
coronation from a ſingular circumſtance attending it, that 
of crowning the parties. Formerly theſe crowns were gar- 


1 2 Samuel, chap. i, verſe 10. he) was apparelled in purple raiment, 


2 Dy from the ſame root, ſignifying 
to encompaſs, or furround. 

3 Remove NDIVDA the turban, and 
take off UN te crown from the head 
of ** the wicked prince of Iſrael.” Fzekiel, 
chap. xx1, verſes 25, 26. See allo Job, chap. 
xix, verſe q. It appears from Joſephus, that 
the diadem and the crown were both worn 
at one time: The corpſe of Herod (ſays 


having a diadem upon his head, and 
above that a crown of gold: Aiadyual, 
vTegrey vs S xpuors. Antiq. Jud. 
lib. VII. cap. 9. 
IPA IN pop Eſther, chap. 

Vil}, verſe 15. | 

5 2 Samuel, chap. xii, verſe 30; and t 
Chron. chap. xx, verſe 2. 

o Solomon's Song, chap. in, verie 11. 


lands 
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lands made of flowers or ſhrubs; but now there are gene- 
rally in all the churches crowns of ſilver kept for that pur- 

ole *, So in the marriages of the Maronites in Syria: “a 
ſhort ſervice being performed, the bithop puts a crowns firſt 
on the bridegroom's head; after which the bride, the 
bride's man, and the bride's maid, are crowned in the 


2 99 


ſame manner *.” 
It was cuſtomary with rakes and debauchees, at the 


time of their carouſals, to crown themſelves with the buds 
of roſes, and with flowers, as we may judge from the words 
that Solomon has put into the mouth of a drunkard: Let 
us fill ourſelves,” 52 he, with coſtly wine and ointments, 
and let no flower of the ſpring paſs by us; let us crown 
ourſelves with roſe-buds before they be withered'.“ 

The tiara, or bonnet, called, in our tranſlation of the 
bible, the head-iire, was worn by the Jews of both ſexes* : 
the Hebrew name is expreſſive of decoration and beauty *, 
and applied to this part of the head-dreſs by way of emi- 
nence; becauſe it was an ornament held in the higheſt 
eſtimation by them, as it is by the modern Orientals to 
this day”. The bonnets of the prieſts were made of linen; 
and in their form are thought to have reſembled a trun- 
cated cone, and thereby diſtinguiſhed from thoſe appro- 
priated to the laity ; but both of them are expreſsly ſaid 
to have been hound upon the head. 

Phylacteries, or frontlets*, formed part of the Jewiſh 
head-dreſs : they conſiſted of ſcrolls of parchment, and 
were inſcribed with portions of the law, which they 
were ſtrictly enjoined to wear upon their hands alſo, as 


z Dr. King's Rites, &c. of the Greek 
Church in Ruſſia. 

2 Dr. Ruſſell's Nat. Hiſt. of Aleppo, 
. 10% 

3 Wiſdom, chap. ii, verſes 6 and 7. 

4 Iſaiah, chap. iii, verſe 20; Ezekiel, 
chap. xxiv, verſes 17. 23. 

S "NJ to decorate or adorn, This 
word is joined with the linen bonnets of the 
prieſts YA = N IND Exodus, chap. 
XXXix, verſe 28, where it is tranſlated godly 


bonnets ; but I rather think it ſhould have 
been rendered conical tiara; for, the word 
VAA ſignifies a kill, a mountain, or any 
thing of a conical form ; and it is applied 
to the caps, or bonnets, of the priefts, be- 
cauſe they were in the ſhape of a cone. 

s See Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, 
tom. I, p. 129. 

7 Leviticus, chap. viii, verſe 13; Eze- 
kiel, chap. xxxiv. verſes 17. 23. 
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well as upon their foreheads; “ and thou ſhalt bind them 
for a ſign upon thine hand, and they ſhall be as frontlets 
between thine eyes.“ A modern author, {peaking of the 
head-drelſs of the Arabs in Yemen, and particularly of the 
external cap, which was often richly embroidered with 
gold, aſſures us, that all of them, that he had ſeen, had 
theſe words: There is no God but God; Mohammed is the 
apoſtle of God; or ſome other ſentence from the Koran * ; 
and this cuſtom ſeems clearly to have been derived by the 
Mohammedan Arabians from the frontlets of the Jews. 

Contrary to the uſage of the Egyptians, who conſtantly 
ſhaved their heads, the Iſraelites permitted the growth 
of their hair; and, when they. uſed the razor, it was a 
ſign of deep humiliation, or of mourning * ; but the prieſts 
were forbidden to ſhave their heads in times of mourning, 
becauſe, by ſo doing, they defiled themſelves *. 

It is not poſſible to aſcertain how long the hair was ſuf- 
fered to grow upon the head before it was curtailed, nor 
the manner in which it was decorated. Long pendent 
locks were admired by the Iſraelitiſn ladies in the days of 
Solomon*; and probably it was for this very reaſon, that 
Abſalom, the ſon of David, took ſuch pains in the culti- 
vation of his hair, which was ſo luxuriant, that, when 
he ſhortened it, as he conſtantly did at the concluſion of 
every year, becauſe the weight of 1t became burdenſome to 
him, the quantity he uſually cut off weighed “ two hun- 
dred ſhekels after the king's weight“. The Nazarites, 
upon a religious account, ſhaved not their heads, but per- 
mitted their hair to grow, the full time of their ſeparation; 
and for this reaſon Sampſon ſaid to Dalilah, There hath 
not come a razor upon mine head, for I have been a Naza- 
rite unto God from my mother's womb '.”” When the 


Deut. chap. vi, verſe 8; et alibi. the word 59) ſignifies pendulous, or 
2 La Allah illa Allah Mohammed raſul hanging down, rather than S π]¾ne, or curled. 


Allah, Niebuhr, ut ſupra, p. 55. Equal to four pounds, two ounces, 
Job, chap. i, verſe 20; Iſaiah, chap. Troy weight. 2 Samuel, chap. xiv, verſe 
xv, verſe 2; et alihi. 2 6. 
4 Leviticus, chap. xxi, verſe 5. 7 Judges, chap. xvi, verſe 17. 


5 Canticles, chap. v, verſe 11; where 
time 
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time of a Nazarite's ſeparation was finiſhed, he was 
brought to the door of the tabernacle ; his head was then 
ſhaved ; and the conſecrated locks were burnt with the ſa- 
crifice upon the altar. The apoſtle Paul conſidered long 
hair as exceedingly unbecoming to the men, and cenſured 
them for wearing of it with much ſeverity ; but commends 
it as a decorous and proper ornament, for diſtinction's ſake, 
when appropriated to the fair ſex *. | 

Samſon's hair is ſaid to have been divided into ſeven 
locks ; but whether theſe diviſions were merely optional, 
and made for the ſake of ornament only, or poſitively ne- 
ceſſary upon a religious account, I ſhall not take upon 'me 
to determine. 

The uſage of art to beautify the hair was practiſed by 
the Eaſtern nations at a very remote period ; but the time 
of its introduction among the Iſraelites cannot be aſcer- 
tained: we may trace it, however, as far back as the days 
of king Solomon; for Joſephus aſſures us, that the horſe- 
men, belonging to that monarch, powdered their heads 
with gold duſt every day, ſo that their locks ſhone, and 
the rays of the ſun were reflected by the glittering of the 

old*. 
: The Jews permitted their beards to grow ; but at the ſame 
time they trimmed them with care. To ſhave the beard en- 
tirely, or to mar the corners of the beard, as it is expreſſed in 
the Scripture, were ſigns of mourning *. Hanun, the lord of 
the Ammonites, in deriſion ſhaved half the beards of Da- 
vid's meſſengers, which was conſidered by the [ſraelites as 


a ſhameful and moſt unpardonable inſult. The neglecting 


alſo to trim the beard ſeems to have been a ſign of torrow ; 
for, it is ſaid of Mephiboſheth, that he zrimmed not his 
beard” from the day that David departed from Jeruſalem 
to the day that he returned again in peace *, 


Numbers, chap. vi, verſe 18. atſr; 18 Xeuoig mpg TOY nAtov VIAFGXAWAaBINnce. 
2 Corinthians, chap. xi, verſes 14, 15, Antiq. Jad. lib. VIII. cap. vi. 
3 Pnſjuc 91 xp N natpa aviw t rt on Leviticus, chap. xix, verſe 25. 


rale X0jpcigy, w; Ae eur TH; naPana, Tn; 5 2 Samuel, chap. xix, verſe 24. 
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from ſeveral paſſages in Ho 
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The patriarch Joſeph ſhaved his beard previouſly to his 


appearance before Pharaoh ; but this was rather done in 
compliance with the cuſtom, eſtabliſhed in the court of 
that monarch, than from a general uſage derived from his 
progenitors '. 

Shoes, or indeed more properly ſandals*, were worn 
in the primeval ages: they anciently conſiſted of a ſole 
with ſtrings or bandages attached to the upper part of 
it to faſten it upon the foot. Theſe appendages are 
called /hoe-/atchets in the Engliſh Bible; but that they 
were ſtrings, or bandages, appears from the name they 
bear in the Hebrew. 

Bracelets of various kinds for the arms, rings for the 


fingers with or without the ſignet, and chains of gold for 


the neck, with other decorative ornaments, were uſed at a 
very early period by the men of Ifrael ; but we thall have 


occaſion to ſpeak farther concerning theſe embelliſhments 


towards the concluſion of the chapter. 
The garments, appropriated to the Jewiſh women of 


high rank, were 2 ſplendid, as we may Judge 
y Writ. I thall ſelect a few of 


them only. The queen is ſaid to“ ſtand at the king's right 


hand in gold of Ophir.” To which is added: * the king's 


daughter is all glorious within; her clothing is of wrought 
gold *; ſhe ſhall be brought unto the king in raiment of 
ncedle-work *.” But Ezekiel ſpeaks more fully upon this 
ſubject, where Jeruſalem is typified by a deſerted female, 
and reproached with ingratitude by the Almighty : 1 
waſhed thee,” ſays he, „with water; I anointed thee 
with oil; I clothed thee with broidered work ;**—alludin 

to the embroidered or party-coloured tunic which the 


1 Geneſis, chap, xli, verſe 14. Je from the verb TN to * 
2 Hy) which is uſually rendered in the 14, or roll round. 3 ; 
Chaldee 1 4 9 05 or N Or brecaded with gold, as the word 
and by the LXX oavvamu and orodnua; T certainly imports. Pialm 


with which the caliga, or calceamentum, of xlv, verſe 13. 


the Vulgate ſeems perfeRly to agree, 5 Or embroidery. Ibid. verſe 14. 


m royal 
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royal virgins wore ;—* I ſhod thee with azure* ſandals ; I 
girded thee about with @ girdle of fine linen ; and I covered 
thee with a mantle of fine cotton“: I decked thee alſo with 
ornaments ; and I put bracelets upon thine hands, and a 
chain upon thy neck; and I put a jewel upon thy fore- 
head *, and ear rings in thine ears, and a beautiful diadem 
upon thine head.“ And Judith, when ſhe was preparing 
herſelf to appear before Holofernes, ** pulled off the ſack- 
cloth which ſhe had on, and put off the garments of her 
widowhood, and waſhed her body all over with water, and 
anointed herſelf with precious ointment, and braided the 
hair of her head, and put a mitre, or urban, upon it; 
and put on the garments of gladneſs, — which in another 

lace are ſaid to be inen, wherewith ſhe was clad during 
the life-time of Manaſſes, her huſband ; and ſhe put ſan- 
dals''—which the Aſſyrian chieftain is ſaid particularly 
to have admired—* upon her feet; and put about her her 
bracelets, and her chains, and her rings, and her ear- 
rings, and all her ornaments; and decked herſelf bravely 
to allure the eyes of all men that ſhould ſee her.” And, 
in later times, the Evangeliſt Saint John, in the Apo- 
calypſis, deſcribing the habit of the woman ſeated upon 
the beaſt, ſays, ** ſhe was arrayed in purple and in ſcarlet 
colour, and decked with gold and precious ſtones, and 
with pearls *.” 

The women were ſtrictly forbidden by the Levitical 
law to wear the habits pertaining to the men“; and there 
is no doubt but a proper diſtinction was made between 


: WIN) Badgers ferns in our Bibles ; 
but this tranſlation is without ſufficient 


authority. The ancient verfions univer- 


ſally agree, that the word imported not an 
animal, but a colour; the LXX render it 
by the words vax,0©- and vexwtw®-; and 
the Vulgate by byacinthus and byacinthinus, 
azure, or ſhy blue. 

2 Not fk, as in our verſion. See p. vii. 

3 JIN my literally, pen thy noſe : it 
was probably pendent from the head- 
dreſs, and hung over the forehead upon 


the top of the noſe; but rings in the 
noſe were worn by the Afiatic women, as 
we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

+ Ezekiel, chap. xvi, verſes q, 10, 11, 
12. Judith, chap. x, verſes 3, and 4. 
See alſo chap. xvi, verſes 8, an 

5 Revelations, chap. xvii, — 4. 

The woman ſhall not wear that which 
pertaineth unto a man; neither ſhall a 
man put on a woman's garment. Deut. 
chap, xxii, verſe 5, 


the 
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the dreſſes of both ſexes, which, I preſume, conſiſted prin- 
cipally in their ſhape ; for, many garments, fabricated with 
the ſame materials, and bearing the ſame names, were 
worn by the men as well as by the women, and without 
any imputation of an infringement of the commandment. 

A looſe garment of linen, anſwering the purpoſe of a 
F ſhift, was worn by the Iſraelitiſn women: it is called by 
3 the ſame name in the Hebrew language as the linen tunic 

£ of the ſhirt kind, appropriated to the men '; and might 
reſemble it in the ſame degree that the ſhirt and ſhift of 
the preſent day reſemble each other. 

Among the parts of the dreſs and ornaments belongin 
to Jewith ladies, enumerated by the prophet Iſaiah, there 
is one, which by the Vulgate, and other verſions after it, 
is rendered /oo&ing-glaſſes *; but, by the connection in 
| which it ſtands, ſhould rather mean ſome kind of veſfures; 
1 and accordingly it is explained in the Septuagint by gar- 

. ments that one might ſee through, of the Lacedemonian kind *— 
alluding to the dreſs of the Lacedemonian maidens, which, 
according to the ancient writers, reached only to the 
knees, and was open on both ſides, and expoſed the perſon 
of the wearer in walking much more than was conſiſtent 
with common decency *. lt is poſſible,” ſays a modern 
author, that the Jewiſh ladies might wear garments of a 
ſimilar faſhion ; but I rather think, the preſent veſtments 
were of the cob-web kind, and ſo tranſparent as not to 
hinder them from appearing almoſt naked *. Such a gar- 
ment Menander, an ancient Greek poet, calls a tranſparent 
veſt”; and ſpeaks of it as the dreſs of a courtezan. The 
Latin authors call it a gh veſiment'; and one of them 
informs us, that it was made of Coan cloth", probably 
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* FTD Iſaiah, chap. iii, verſe 23, them, yανœãsnd qm pngos nas mirhois avautroi;s 
Sce alſo p. xxix. lbid. 


ks S351 from 7794 to diſcover, or 
reveal, Iſaiab, chap. iii, verſe 23, 

Al Aaxwlias 

Plutarch, in Vita Numæ. This 
dreſs, adds the author, afforded ſufficient 
ſubject to the poets for raillery: they gave 
to theſe girls the epithets of @awounpdac, 
and aware; and Euripides ſays of 


5 Parkhurſt, Hebrew and Engliſh Lexi-- 


con, p. 39. 


6 AiuPars XI 

7 FVitreas weſtes. 

5 Cols tibi pan? widere eff ut nudam; 
through the Coan veſt you almoſt ſee 
her n«ked, Horace, lib, I, Sat, 2, lines 


100, 101. | 
of 
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of a thin texture like gauſe, and ſo denominated from the 
iſland of Coos where this ſpecies of ſtuff was manufactured, 
not unlike the iet deſcribed by lady Wortley Montague 
as part of her Turkiſh habit, which was made of fine 
white ſilk gauſe, cloſed at the neck with a diamond but- 
ton; but the ſhape and colour of the boſom was very 
well to be diſtinguiſhed through it *. 

The concealed dreſs, or coverings for the thighs, men- 
tioned by Solomon in the Canticles, as part of the dreſs 
belonging to the bride*, agrees perfectly well with the 
drawers, {till worn by the Mooriſh and Turkiſh women of 
rank *; and is happily illuſtrated by the lady mentioned 1n 
the preceding article: the firſt part of my dreſs,” ſays 
the, ſpeaking of her Turkith habit, © is a pair of drawers, 
very full: they reach to my ſhoes, and conceal the A 
more modeſtly than petticoats: they are of a thin roſe 
coloured damaſk, and Srocaded with luer flowers *,”' 

The tunics, appropriated to the women, bear the ſame 
name as thoſe belonging to the men * ; but, without doubt, 
they differed from each other in their form : in both caſes, 
where they belonged to perſons of rank, they were made 
of linen”, and, on particular occaſions, embelliſhed with 
embroidery. The variegated veſture, or tunic of many co- 
hours ', was worn by the virgin daughters of the Jewiſh mo- 
narchs*; and the raiment of needle work, embroidered 
with gold, ſpoken of in the forty-fifth Pſalm as belonging 
to them, is in my opinion preciſely the ſame garment ?. 

The girdle appears to have been conſidered as an eſſen- 
tial part of the female habit, and eſteemed not only for its 


z Vol. II. Letter 29. primitive ſenſe; and the drawers, eſpe- 


* PIVY PDN Song of Solomon, 
chap. vii, verſe 1. Theſe words are ex- 
plained by © the joints of the thighs,” which 
cannot bear any diſtant analogy to the 
engraved work, executed by the hands of 
per ſeverance (as it is expreſſed in the ori- 
ginal), with which they ſtand in compa- 
riſon; but the ſimile is perfectly appli- 
cable to the brocaded work with flowers re- 
ſembling that of the engraver. The 
word POM ſignifies concealment in its 


cially that part of them belonging to 
the thighs, were concealed by the /upertor 
garments, . 
3 Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 228. 
- + VL IL 'Þ; ts. 
S (Nr See p. xxx. 
6 Judith, chap. xvi, verſe . 
7 DD (ND See page xxxi. 
8 2 Samuel, chap. xiil, verſe 18, 
9 Pſalm xly, na of I 3, 14. 
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uſefulneſs, but alſo for the ſake of ornament: thoſe be- 
longing to the women of diſtinction were made of fine 
linen; and, in many inſtances, ſuperbly enriched with 
needle work and embroidery, as they are in the Eaſtern 
countries to this day *. 

There is an ornamental part of the female habit, called a 
tablet * in our verſion of the Old Teſtament, but it is thought 
by the lexicographers to have been of the girdle kind ; 
to which may be added the fwathe, or cincture for the 
breaſt, called a femacher *; and how far theſe might differ 
from the girdle, uſually ſpoken of, cannot be determined. 

Changeable ſuits of apparel, according to the Engliſh 
tranſlation, are enumerated among the garments belonging 
to the Jewiſh ladies by the prophet Iſaiah ; but this inter- 

retation of the Hebrew word there uſed is too general: 
it imports a /ooſe robe, or ſurcoat, which was worn only 
upon particular occaſions *, The ſame word, in another 
paſſage of the Scripture, is applied to the robes of the high 
prieſt * ; and they are called by the Septuagint robes reaching 
to the feet. A ſurcoat of the like kind appears to be worn 
by the Turkiſh women to this day; and it is deſcribed by an 
eye-witneſs as a /oo/e robe, thrown off, or put on, accord- 
ing to the weather, being of rich brocade, and lined 
with ermines, or with ſables ”. 

A mantle, analogous to the hy4e, (the finer ſorts of 
which are ſtill worn by the women of rank among the 
Arabs,) and alſo to the peplus of the ancient Greeks *, 
formed part of the dreſs appertaining to the Hebrew la- 
dies: this mantle is particularly mentioned in the book of 


1 The Hebrew name for this part of 3 99 Ifaiah, chap. iii, verſe 24. 

the dreſs is MT and it is applied to the nnd from Yon to /oo/en. Iſaiah, 
| chap. iii, verſe 22. 

2 5900 This ornament is ſaid to have 5 Zechariah, chap. iii, verſe 4. 
been made of gold in the two only paſ- ® Tlodngn. 
fages in which it occurs; namely, Exodus, 7 Lady M. W. Montague's Letters, 
chap. xxxv, verſe 22; and Numbers, chap. vol. II. pages 13, 14. 
XXx1, verſe 50. Pr. Shaw's Travels, p. 225. 
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Ruth*; and the attendant circumſtances prove it to have 
been of a conſiderable ſize, and ſtrong enough to contain a 
large quantity of barley *: in all probability it covered the 
whole of the body, and was chiefly uſed in cold, or wet, 
weather. 

There was alſo another mantle, or vail, appertaining to 
the Jewiſh women, that reached to the feet; and it 1s called 
by the Septuagint (but for what reaſon I know not) a /um- 
mer garment * it was certainly an external covering, and 
worn by them when they went abroad ; bat the materials 
of which it was compoſed are not ſpecified. 

There are ſeveral words in the Hebrew language ex- 
preſſive of the vail, or covering for the head and face; 
and, probably, every one of them denoted ſome eſſential 
difference with reſpect to the form and texture of this 
part of the female dreſs. | 

The firſt that I ſhall mention was a covering for the 
head and face, if not for part of the body alſo; and 
was uſed for the ſake of modeſty : when Rebecca firſt ſaw 
Haac at a diſtance, ſhe took a vai“, and covered herſelf : 
and it was alſo ſufficiently opake to conceal effectually 
the features of the wearer; for, when Tamar had covered 
22 with this vazs/*, her father-in-law Judah did not 
diſcover her perſon, though it is expreſsly ſaid, that he had 
carnal intercourſe with her, conceiving her to be a barlot, 
becauſe ſhe ſat with her face concealed by the road ſide. 
The word, by which this vail 1s expreſſed, occurs only 
in the early part of the Jewiſh hiſtory : the garment itſelf 
was probably changed in the ſucceeding ages for others 
more thin and tranſparent ; and for them new names of 
courſe were invented. 


The Hebrew name is Ded from 
dd to ſpread ent, or extend: it is called 
a vail in our verſion; but the word man- 
He ſeems much more applicable to it. 
Ruth, chap. in, verſe 15 ; Iiaiah, chap. iii. 
verſe 22, 

2 Six meaſures full. Ruth, ut ſupra. 

I Ocgirgor ; and by the Vulgate pallium 


3 


and therifirg : the Hebrew word is 170 
from MJ" to deſcend, Canticles, chap. 
v. verſe 7; Iſaiah, chap. iii, verſe 23. 

y rendered by the LXX 9zgsrgov 3 
but it does not by any means appear, 
that the uſe of it was confined to the u- 
mer. Geneſis, cbap. xxiv, verſe 65. 

5 Geneſis, chap. xxxyviii, verſes 14. 19. 
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The kerchiefs, or cloſe vails*, were certainly ornamental 
coverings for the head, and became the ſubjects of admira- 
tion either for the richneſs of the materials with which they 
were made, or for the beauty and elegance of their form. 

Thin vails of gauze, or of ſome tranſparent ſubſtance of 
the like kind, were in uſe among the Jewith ladies as 
early as the time of Solomon : to this ornament apparently 
he alludes in the Canticles, where, ſpeaking of the bride, 
he ſays, thine eyes are /ike thoſe of doves behind thy 
vai! in the Engliſh tranſlation the beauty of this 

aſſage is loſt ; it is there rendered, thou haſt dove's eyes 
within thy locks; that is, the /ocks of the hair, which, 
to juſtify the ſimile, muit have hung over her eyes, and 
would of courſe have given her the appearance of a ſa- 
vage rather than of a polithed lady decorated with all the 
ſplendor of Aſiatic finery. Beſides, it is well known, that 
every woman of rank or character in the Eaſtern part of 
the world to this hour appears vailed before the men * : the 
vail here mentioned is ſuppoſed to have been 1o tranſparent, 
that the radiancy of the eyes might be ſeen through it; 
which perfectly explains the ſpirit of the compliment. 
We need not, indeed, have gone from our own count 
to illucidate this text: the Engliſh ladies of the preſent 
day ſufficiently exemplify it by the thin gauzes which we 
ſo frequently ſee dependent from their caps and bonnets. 
To what has been ſaid upon this ſubject I ſhall only add, 
that the vail was anciently conſidered as a ſubſtitutional 
protection to the female ſex; and therefore the removin 
or turning it forcibly aſide was conceived to be the bloke 


affront that a man could be guilty of towards them *. 
Mufflers 


nd which the LXX tranſlate remove thy val, and not wncover thy 
SN, vails, or coverings, Ezekiel, Locks, as a token of diſgrace and infamy. 
chap. xiii, verſes 18. 20. 3 Thus a modern author. The moſt 
29 Dr Tan BOY PIP and eſſential part of the dreſs of the women 
the word JPY with the 5 prefixed hg- of the Eaſt ſeems to be the vail, with 
nifies from behind, and not within. Song which they cover their faces when a man 
of Solomon, chap. iv, verſe 1; ſee alſo approaches. Niebuhr, Voyage de PAra- 

verſe 3; and chap. vi, verſe 6. So in die, p. 134. | 
Iſaiab, chap. ] xlvii, verſe 2, on 15) + And therefore it is, ſays Mr. Park- 
'hurit, 
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Mufflers * formed port of the female habit; and were 
probably of the vai kind. Mr. Parkhurſt ſuppoſes them 
to have been the ſame as the Turkiſh murlins, which are 
thus deſcribed by a lady, who had frequent opportunities 
of ſeeing them: No woman, of what rank ſoever, is 
permitted to go out into the ſtreets without two mur/ins; 
one that covers the face all but her eyes, and another that 
hides the whole dreſs of her head, and hangs halt down 
her back. 

Braiding, curling, and plaiting, of the hair was prac- 
tiſed by the Jewiſh ladies of rank : it ſeems, indeed, to 
have been a neceſſary preparation for the proper recep- 
tion of a variety of ornaments, with which they after- 
wards adorned their heads ; and contributed not a little to 
the ſetting them out to advantage: to this cuſtom the pro- 

het Iſaiah probably alludes, where he ſpeaks of well. 
fe hair” in oppoſition to baldneſs: we find Judith alſo 
„ braiding her hair,” previous to the placing of the tur- 
ban upon her head, when ſhe was decorating herſelf on 

urpoſe to allure the eyes of all men that ſhould ſee 
her . The plaiting and braiding of the hair was car- 
ried to exceſs in the later ages; for, we find it cenſured 
with ſeverity by the apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul'. The 
paſſage, quoted a few lines back from Iſaiah, literally 
tranſlated, would be fffened work; and the ladies in the 
Eaſt to this day ien, that is, brarzd, or plait, their hair, 
ſo as to make it „i, with ribbands. A modern author, 
ſpeaking of the Mooriſh women of rank in Barbary, aſ- 
2 that they all affect to have their hair hanging 
down to the ground, which, after they have collected it 


hurſt, the removing of the wail of Judal, 3 Lady M. W. Montague's Letters, 
threatened in the twenty-ſecond- chapter Vol. II. p. 17. 
of Iſaiah, expreſſes the utmoff miſery and Judith, chap. x, verſe 3. 

ignominy, Hebrew Lexicon, page 434, S 1 Peter, chap. iii, verſe 3; and 1 
under JD Timothy, chap. ii, verſe . 

2 epd literally the Jiders, ren- * TIWPH ed lifaiah, chap. iii, 
dered mantles in our tranſlation. Iſaiah, verſe 24. | 
chap. iii, verſe 22, "FOB; 

2 Hebrew and Engliſh Lexicon, page 


473+ 
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into one lock, they bind and plait with ribbands; and, 
where nature has been leſs liberal in this ornament, there 
the defect is ſupplied by art, and foreign hair is procured 
to be interwoven with the natural. The hair of the 
Turkiſh ladies, according to another recent writer, 
„ hangs at its full length behind, divided into treſſes, 
braided with pearl, or ribband, which is always in great 

uantity: —to which is added, I never ſaw in my lite 
10 many fine heads of hair; in one lady I have counted 
2 hundred and ten of the treſſes, all natural*;*”* and the 
head-bands, or ribbands, which are placed by Iſaiah in 
the catalogue of the female decorations *, were probably 
the ſame that were uſed in the braiding and binding up 
of the hair. 

Criſping pins, or rather bodkins *, are numbered among 
the ornaments appertaining to the Jewith ladies ; and per- 
haps they might be uſed * the adornment of the hair: 
bodkins, ornamented with jewels, make part of the finery 
{ſtill worn by the Turkiſh ladies of rank“. 

The kerchiefs, or cawls, mentioned by Iſaiah as orna- 
ments for the head *, bore ſome analogy, I preſume, to 
the embroidered kerchiefs which the "Turkiſh ladies uſe 
at preſent to bind on their talpocks, or caps”. 

The turban, or, as it is frequently called, the mitre, 
formed an eſſential part of the head-dreſs belonging to 
the Jewiſh ladies; but the turban was by no means con- 
fined to the uſage of the fair ſex: it was equally worn by 
the men ; but then it differed, I doubt not, materially 
from that which belonged to the females, not only in the 


Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 228. 

2 Lady M. W. Montague's Letters, 
vol. II. Letter xx1x, p. 15. 

3 n ο from * root p to bind 
about. Iſaiah, chap. iii, verſe 20; ſee 
alſo Jeremiah, chap. ii, verſe 32. 

Dp ltjah, chap, iii, verſe 


22. 


5 Lady M. W. Montague's Letters, 
vol. II. p. 72. 

* DAL rendered by the LXX 
xoovuey;, and by Montanus Reticula, 
cauls of net-work. Iſaiab, chap, iii, 
verſe 18. | 

7 Lady M. W. Montague's Letters, 
vol 2b Þ. 84. | 
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form, and in the materials with which it was compoſed, 
but alſo in the decorative ornaments |. | 

The tiara, or bonnet as it is called in our tranſlation, was 
a head-dreſs worn by the Jews of both ſexes, and held by 
them in the higheſt eſtimation, as we have ſeen in a for- 
mer part of this chapter“. 

Borders or rows of gold or jewels are mentioned in the 
Canticles as an adornment for the cheeks of the bride * ; 
and probably they were like the ſtrings of pearls which 
the Turkiſh females of diſtinction place round their head- 
dreſs*; or rather, perhaps, reſembled the two or three 
rows of pearls which the Perſian ladies wear about the 
head, beginning on the forehead, and deſcending down 
the cheeks and under the chin, ſo that their faces ſeem to 
be ſet in pearls *. 

The /hoes, or ſandals*, appertaining to the Jewiſh wo- 
men, formed an eſſential part of their dreſs ; how far they 
differed from thoſe belonging to the men cannot be aſcer- 
tained : it appears, however, that they were more orna- 
mental; for, the ſandals of Judith are ſaid to have ra- 
viſhed the eyes of Holofernes'. The materials, with which 
the ſandals were compoſed, are not ſpecified; but light 
blue ſeems to have been the colour moſt admired, as may 
be gathered from the expreſſion, ** I ſhod thee with azure,” 
which is applied to Jeruſalem under the type of a woman 
ſumptuouſly adorned *. 

It does not appear that the Iſraelitiſn ladies made uſe 
of coſmetics for the beautifying of their ſkins, or that they 
anciently adopted the cuſtom of painting their faces: 
we have, however, inconteſtible proof that they tinged 
their eye-lids for the improvement of their beauty; aud 
probably derived this com from Jezebel the Sidonian, 


: See a full deſcription of the turban, Lady M. W. Mont, vol. II. p. 136. 


p- xxxv. 5 Olearius, cited by Harmer, p. 205. 
2 Page xxxviii. o Casas. Judith, chap. x, verſe 4. 
3 Thy cheeks are comely with YN 7 Ibid. chap. xvi, verſe . 

rows, or Borders; from the root MN to go 8 Ezekiel, chap. xyi, verſe 10. See 


round about, Song of Solomon, chap. i, page xlii, and note (*) of that page, 


the 


verſes 10, 11, 
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the firſt upon record among them for a practice of like 
kind. It is ſpoken of by the prophet Ezekiel with great 
diſapprobation, and applied to an harlot*; which ſeems 
to indicate that it was not very generally adopted at that 
time. The Mooriſh ladies in Barbary, the women in 
Arabia Felix, and thoſe about Aleppo, continue, to this 
day, the cuſtom of tnging the inſide of their eye-lids, 
which they perform with the powder of lead ore“; and 
Dr. Ruſſel informs us, that it was“ upon the principle of 
ſtrengthening the ſight, as well as for the ſake of orna- 
ment, that it became a general practice among the Aſiatic 
women to black the inſide of the eyelids, by applying a pow- 
der called ned their method of doing it is by a cylin- 
drical piece of ſilver, ſteel, or ivory, about two inches 
long, made very ſmooth, and about the ſize of a common 
probe: this they wet with water, in order that the pow- 
der may ſtick to it; and, applying the middle part hori- 
zontally to the eye, they thut the eye-lids upon it; and ſo 
drawing it through between them it blacks the inſide, 
leaving a narrow black run all round the edge. This 1s 
ſometimes practiſed by the men; but it is then regarded 
as foppiſh,”” Painting the eyes was by no means anciently 
confined to the Jews, nor even to the Aſiatic nations as 
we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

The ornamental parts of dreſs, appropriated to the 
Jewiſh ladies, excluſive of thoſe immediately connected 
with their garments, were exceedingly numerous; and 
many of them from the obſcurity of the original names 
of doubtful interpretation; thoſe that follow compoſe the 


greater part of them; but how far they are juſtly tranſ- 


1'2 Kings, chap. ix, verſe. 31. See Which they call al kahol, according 


alſo Jerewiah, chap. iv, verſe 30. 

2 Ezek.el, chap. xxiti, verſe 40. The 
word here uted is g to colour, paint, or 
tinge; in the two paflages, quoted in the 
note immediately preceding, the word is 
JD which ſignifies the Mineral, cr :ſub- 


flance, from which the paint itſelf was 


made. 


to Dr. Shaw; ſee his Travels, p. 229; or 
kockel, which approaches nearer to the 
Hebrew word 959 Sce Nicbuhr, in his 
Deſcription of Arabia, p. 58. 

+ This is made of a ſubſtance called 
allo 1/pahany from the place whence it is 
brought: it appears to be a rich lead ore, 
&. Nat. Hitt, Aleppo, p. 102. 
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lated, or properly applied, muſt be left to the reader's 
judgement. 

The noſe- jewel is an adornment of high antiquity : we 
find it ſpoken of as early as the days of Abraham; and it 
was one of the ornaments which the ſervant of that patri- 
arch preſented to Rebecca: © I put,” ſays he, ** the jewel 
upon her noſe *.”” The nole-jewel is alſo mentioned fre- 
quently enough in the ſucceeding parts of the Bible ; and 
we have the teſtimony of a modern writer, that it 1s ** the 
cuſtom, in almoſt all the Eaſt, for the women to wear 
rings in their noſes in the left noſtril, which is bored low 
down in the middle. Theſe rings,“ continues the author, 
* are of gold, and have commonly two pearls, and one 
ruby between them placed in the ring. I never ſaw a 

irl, or young woman in Arabia, or in all Perſia, who 
did not wear a ring after this manner in her noſtril *.”” 
And to this cuſtom of wearing rings of gold in the noſe, 
without doubt, Solomon alluded in the Proverbs, when he 
compared a jewel of gold in a ſwine's ſnout to a fair 
woman without aiſeretion 

The jewel juſt mentioned was probably worn in the 
ear as well as in the noſe; at leaſt, it is certain that an 
ornament of like kind, and bearing the ſame name, occurs 
in ſeveral paſſages of Scripture, and is expreſsly ſaid to 
have belonged to the ears. The ear-rings, worn by the 
Jewiſh women during the time of their rote in the 
wilderneſs, were made of gold. 

Another kind of ear-rings, differing, I preſume, in ſhape 
or ſize, and perhaps in both, from the ormer, are men- 
tioned in the Bible: they are called by a different name; 
and, probably, obtained the appellation given to them 
from the rotundity of their form*. The author cited 
above aſlures us, that two forts of ear-rings were worn in 


N- y DN SUR Geneſis, 3 Proverbs, chap. xi, verſe 22. 


chap. xxiv, verſe 47. This jewel was of Exodus, chap. xxxii. verſe 2. 
gold, and equal in weight to half a ſhekel, y which fignifies rorundity, or 
or 109 grains Troy weight. roundnefs. | 
2 Sir John Chardin, cited by Harmer, 
yol. II. P; 390. | 
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the Eaſt, when he was there: © ſome of them,“ ſays he, 
« are ſo ſmall, and go ſo cloſe to the cars, that there is no 
vacuity between them ; and others are ſo large, that you 
may put the fore-finger .between, adorned with a ruby 
and a pearl on each ſide of it ſtrung upon the ring.” * 1 
have cen,” adds the author, ** ſome of theſe larger car- 
rings with figures upon them, and ſtrange characters, 
which I believe to be taliſmans, or charms. The In- 
dians ſay, they are preſervatives againſt enchantments : 
perhaps the ear-rings of Jacob's family, which he buried 
with the ſtrange gods, were of this claſs !.“ 

A third kind of ear-rings, if the Engliſh tranſlation be 
accurate, is mentioned by Iſaiah; and the word ſo ren- 
dered 1s certainly applied by the prophet to ſome deco- 
rative part of the female dreſs ; but it ſeems at the ſame 
time to denote a ſpecies of ornament that yielded a low 
whiſtling or tinkling ſound *, which, indeed, two or more 
drops pendent from the ring might do by {ſtriking againſt 
ah other; and more particularly, if they conſiſted of 
little bells reſembling thoſe that are ſaid to be attached 
to the hair of the women of pleaſure at Cairo to this 
day *. 

It is uncertain whether the ear-rings were anciently 
worn by the Jewiſh men as well as by the women, ac- 
cording to the modern practice * in the Eaſt; we learn, 
however, that the ears of the male children, equally with 
thoſe of the females, were decorated with theſe orna- 
ments. 

Little moons, or round ornaments in form of the 
moon, are mentioned by the prophet Iſaiah among the 
adornments uſed by the Ifraelitiſh women: they are called 


Sir John Chardin, ut ſupra, See 3 Pitts, pp. 99, 100. 
Geneſis, chap. xxxv, verſe 4. The contrary rather appears to be 
2 They are called Bun from the caſe; . for, in Judges, we find the 
Wn? to make a /t hiſſing, whiſtling, or Iſhmaelites particularly diſtinguiſhed, be- 
tinkling, ſeund. Ifuiah, chap. iii. verſe cauſe they had ear-rings of gold in their 
20. ears, Judges, chap. viii, verſe 24. 


p round 
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round tires in our tranſlation; and, from the con nect ion 
in which they ſtand with the cauls, or kerchiefs, are 
thought to have belonged to the head-dreſs. The ſame 
kind of ornaments, or ornaments at leaſt bearing the ſame 
name, were hung upon the necks of the camels apper- 
taining to Zebah and Zalmuna, the Midianitiſh chief- 
tains : they are ſpoken of in the book of Judges, and 
particularly diſtinguiſhed from the chain which ſur- 
rounded the necks of the camels, and from which, I pre- 
ſume, the round ornaments were ſuſpended *. 

Adornments for the neck of various ſorts are mentioned 
in the Sacred Writings : rows of pearls, or ſomething of the 
like kind, diſpoſed in the form of a necklace, are ſaid in 
the Canticles to have graced the neck of the royal bride * ; 
and this paſſage of Scripture may, I think, be illu- 
cidated by an extract from a modern writer, who, de- 
ſcribing the dreſs of a Turkiſh ſultana, ſays, round her 
neck ſhe wore three chains, which reached to her knees; 
one of large pearls, at the bottom of which hung a fine 
coloured emerald as big as a turkey's egg; another, con- 
ſting of two . emeralds, cloſe joined together, 
of the moſt lively green, perfectly matched, every one as 
large as half a crown piece, and as thick as three crown 
pieces; and another of ſmall emeralds perfectly round *.” 

Chains, or a ſimilar kind of ornaments encompaſſing 
the neck, are alfo particulariſed, which ſeem to have dit 
fered from the former, being called by another name; and 
it appears, that the Jewiſh women in Solomon's time 
wore. ſeveral of thefe chains at once about their necks *, 
as the Aſiatic ladies do to this day; and theſe, I preſume, 
were the chains which Judith forgot not to adorn herſelf 
with when ſhe ſought to charm the heart of the Aſſyrian 


* On rendered by the LXX + Lady M. W. Montague's Letters, 
pwiox;z and by the Vulgate znulas, vol. II. p. 136. 


Haiah, chap. iii, verſe 18. 5. » Thou haſt raviſhed my heart 
2 Judges, chap. viii, verſes 21. 26. INN A 40374 one chain of thy neck.“ 
Dein rendered by the LXX Canticles, chap. iv, verſe 9. 

pj447%08, collars, Or necklaces. Song of So- Niebuhr, Voyage, ton, I. p. 242. 


lomon, chap. i, verſe 10. 
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general: it alſo appears, that they were worn by the 
men as well as by the women. | 

Chains of gold, or jewels, diſtinguiſhed by an appel- 
lation different from thoſe given to the preceding. orna- 
ments, are placed in the catalogue of female embelliſh- 
ments, recorded by the prophet Iſaiah; but no informa- 
tion is added to the name“. 

The wreathen collar for the-neck.* was worn by both 
ſexes ; but it ſeems to have been. a badge of high honour 
when it was appropriated to them *. | 

Bracelets for the arms were in ule at a very remote pe- 
riod : they formed part of the ornaments which the ſer- 
vant of Abraham preſented to Rebecca : the bracelets there: 
mentioned were made of gold, and weighed five ſhekels 
each*. It is probable, that the Iſraelitiſh women might 
derive from the Egyptians the uſage of wearing bracelets: 
upon their legs alſo, which is practiſed by the Mooriſh. 
women in Barbary to this day 

The arm-bracelets were not confined to the uſe of the 
fair ſex: on the contrary, they were worn (and that in 
ancient times) by the men alſo; but they are then called 
by a different name, and appear to have been. wreathed,. 
or twiſted . f 

Chains, or bracelets, ornamented, I preſume, with open 
work, are alſo ſpoken of in the Scripture ; and. were worn: 
upon the arms by both ſexes”. 

Rings, or rather bracelets of gold, ſet with beryl“, are 
mentioned in the Song of Solomon; and they appear to- 


Called in the Greek xa; Ju- © ND from d to wreath, or tit. 
dith, chap. x, verſe 4. 


> They. are called MM and ſeem 
(fays Parkhurſt) to have derived their 
name. from their regular ſtructure :. the 
word is rendered by the Vulgate monilia, 
necklaces. Iſaiah, chap. iii, verſe 20. 

3 PA? Ezekiel, chap. xvi, verſe 11. 


+ Geneſis, chap. xli, verſe 42. Daniel, 


chap. v, verſe 7. 


Equal to 1090 grains, Troy-weight; 


fee Geneſis, chap. xxiv, verſe 22: they 
are called in the Hebrew C. 


Genefis, chap. xxxviii, verles 18. 25. 

7 FTTY SN This ornament is expreſſiy 
{aid to have been taken from the arm of 
Saul, 2 Samuel, chap. i, verſe 10; but the 
Vulgate renders the ſame word in Iſaiah, 
chap. 1:1, verſe 23, periſcelidas, or drawers; 
and our tranſlators ornaments for the legs. 

D WIRD AM 03 
Canticles, chap v, verſe 14. Mr. Park- 
burſt thinks the word gy) ſhould be: 
tranſlated zepeaz, rather than beryl as it 
ſtands in our Bibles, 


have: 
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have formed part of the dreſs belonging to the royal 
bridegroom. | | | 
Ornamental fetters, or ſhackles, tranſlated 7n&/ing or- 
naments in our verſion of 'the Bible, are placed among the 
decorative parts of finery appropriated to the Hebrew wo- 
men by the prophet laiah*; and might poſſibly reſemble 
the fetters of ſilver, which Pliny tells us were worn by wo— 
men of the lower rank among the Romans. A modern 
author ſpeaks of great rings, which the common female 
dancers of Egypt wear upon their legs*. Another writer 
of the preſent age informs us, that the Arabian women, 
whom be ſaw in his paſſage down the Euphrates, ** wore 
rings about their legs and hands, and ſometimes a good 
many together, which in their ſtepping ſlipped up and 
down, and ſo made a great noiſe ;** and, according to Sir 
John Chardin, in Perſia and Arabia the women wear rings 
about their ancles, which are full of Iittle Bells. Children 
and young women,“ adds he, “take a pleaſure in giving 
them motion, and walk haſtily for that very purpole *.” 
Mirrors, even in the ancient times, were worn as an 
ornamental part of dreſs by the Hebrew women : it is 
evident, that they were compoſed of metal, and particu- 
larly of braſs; for, the foot of the laver which Moſes 
cauſed to be made was fabricated with the mirrors of the 
women who aſſembled in crouds at the door of the taber- 


nacle*, Mirrors, or looking-glaſſes, are ſtill an eſſential 


part of the dreſs of the Mooriſh women in Barbary : 
„they hang them conſtantly,” ſays a recent ' writer, 
% upon their breaſts, and do not lay them aſide, even in 


F. 99 


the midſt of their moſt laborious employments *. 


pp Dy from the verb DIY to con- Nat. Hiſt, lib. XXXIII. cap. 12. 

e, or fetter. Les grands anneaux Niebuhr, 

2 % The daughters of Zion are haughty, Voyage en Arabie, tom. I. pp. 133. 148. 
and walk with ftretched-forth necks and 5 Rauwolf, cited by Parkhurſt, p. 474 ; 
. wanton eyes, mincing as they go, and and Sir John Chardin's Travels. 

make a tinkling with their feet. In that * NWA Benz 135 DN - 'Y 
day the LORD will take away ND Exodus, chap. xxxviii, verſe 8; ſee allo 
the bravery of their H ο D tinkling or- Job, chap. xxxvii, verſe 18. 
zaments about their feet,” Iſaiah, chap. 7 Shaw's Travels, p. 241. 
ui, verſes 16. 18. 


Tablets 
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Tablets, or rather perfume- boxes, are enumerated 


. 


among the ornaments worn by the Jewiſh women of 
rank; and ſtill are in uſe among the Perſian ladies, to 
whoſe necklaces, which fall below the boſom, is faſtened 
a large box of perfumes : ſome of theſe boxes are as big as 
one's hand; the common ones are of gold; others are 
covered with jewels: - they are all bored through, and 
filled with a black. paſte, very light, made of mu/# and 
amber, which emits a very ſtrong {mell *. 

Drop-ornaments *, or pendent mo in the form of 
drops, ſpangles of gold and filver*, and claſps, or 
buckles *, to faſten the garments, are ſpoken of as apper- 
taining to the habits of the Hebrew ladies; and the latter 
were uſed by the men alſo, among whom the permiſhon 
to wear a fibula, or claſp of gold, was eſteemed a high 
honour *, 

The uſage of finger-rings 1s exceedingly ancient ; and 
it appears to have been equally adopted by perſons of 
rank of both ſexes among the Jews. The fignet-rings 
were marks of authority, appropriated chiefly to kings, 
princes, and noblemen; and, when they were conferred 
upon perſons of inferior ſtations, they were conſidered as 


honorary favours of the higheſt kind“. 
We do not find in the Old or New Teſtaments the leaſt 
diſtant hint reſpecting pockets appertaining to the gar- 


* DNA Borer of the ſoul, if li- 
terally tranſlated ; and properly rendered 
olfaftoriola by the Vulgate. Iſaiah, chap. 
iii, verſe 20. 


5 MN 

Ss The Jews, in order to confer great 
honour upon Simon, their governor and 
high prieſt, among other things, or- 
dained that he ſhould be clothed in pur- 
ple, and wear a filula, or buckle of 


9 


gold, mewn» xpvony ; and that no other 
perſon ſhould be clothed in purple, or 
wear a fibula of geld. Maccabees, chap, 
xiv, verſes 43 and 44; ſee alſo chap. xi, 
verſe 8. 

The word f or DAM figni- 
fies not only a Agnet; but alſo a jewel, 
with the name of a beloved perſon en- 
graven upon it, and worn next the heart, 
or upon the arm. See Canticles, chap. 
viii, verſe. 6; Jeremiah, chap. xxii, verſe 
24; Haggaj, chap. it, verſe 23; and 
Eceleſiaſticus, chap. xlix, verſe 11. 


ments 
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ments of the Jewiſh people. The ſcrip, or ſatchel *, I 
preſume, was the ſuccedaneum for the pockets ; at leaſt, 
we find it to be a neceſlary appendage to the dreſs of 
travellers; and it was alſo uſed by the n to carry 
their food and other neceſlaries*: to this we may add the 
purſe or bag for money, and for weights to weigh the 
money, which perſons of almoſt every rank had conſtantly 
about them *. 

We have little more than mere names to aſſiſt our re- 
ſearches reſpecting the military habits of the Iſraelites: 
their knowledge of tactics was probably derived from the 
Egyptians ; and it mult be confeſſed, that they do not ap- 
pear to have been by any means deficient in military fill 
at the time they reſided in the wilderneſs. The thorax, 
or pectoral ; the plated girdles for the body ; the military 
ſagum, or cloak, called an habergeon in our tranſlation. 
Fg the Pentateuch ; together with the helmet; and the 
ſhields, which are of two kinds, the one larger than the 
other ; formed the chief part, if not the whole, of their 


defenſive armour*: their offenſive arms conſiſted of 
{words, ſome of which had two edges; Jaggers, ſpears, 
javelins, bows, arrows, and ſlings*. Axes alſo, or perhaps 
the word ought rather to be rendered clubs, or maces, 
were ufed as weapons of war ', | 


Their weapons appear to have been made of braſs, and 
of iron, or ſteel, for the original word admits of both in- 
terpretations': we read alſo of ſhields of gold, that is, 
I preſume, plated with gold; for, we may eaſily conceive, 


p | 

* 1 Samuel, chap. xvii, verſe 40. 

D Deut. chap. xxv, verſe 13; 
Proverbs, chap. i, verſe 14 ; Iſaiah, chap. 
xlvi, verſe 6; and Luke, chap. xx11, 
verſes 35, and 36, in which laſt paſſage 
the purſe and rip are clearly diftin- 
guiſhed from each other—fSaiarhoy ras 
np 

It does not appear, that the Jews 
uſed the greaves, or leg-armour : they 
are mentioned in only one paſſage in 
Scripture, 1 Samuel, chap, xvii, verſe 6, 


and formed part of the armour of Goliath 
the Philiſtine giant. | 

5 The lingers are ſaid to have been ſo 
expert, that. ſeven hundred” of them in 
one army could fling flones at a hair's- 
breadth, aud not miſs.” Judges, chap. xx, 
verſe 16. 

s YDD rendered battle-ax in our tranſ. 
lation, Jeremiah, chap. xl, verſe 20. 

129752 PUN a weapon of iron or. feel 
Job, chap. xx, verſe 24 ; UH. Mp 
a bow of braſs, ibid. and Plalm xviii, verſe 
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that they would have been much too heavy for common 
uſe, if they had been made entirely of gold, or of any other 


metal *. 
The thorax, or peforal*, is a part of body-armour ex- 


ceedingly ancient, if it originated in Egypt; and there is 
fome Sendstian for ſuch an opinion: it is not unlikely, 
that the Iſraelites derived its uſage from that country. 
The pectoral is uſually called, in the Engliſh tranſlation 
of the Old Teſtament, a coat of mail; and probably, in re- 
mote times, it was attached to a ſhort tunic in the fame 
manner that the ſacred breaſt-plate was faſtened upon the 
ephod *. Beneath the pectoral were belts, plated with 
hraſs, or other metal; and the uppermoſt of them was. 
bound upon the bottom of the tunic, which connected the 

ectoral with the belts; and all of them together formed 
a tolerably perfect armour for the front of the whole 


body *. 

The military ſagum, or cloak, is called, in our tranſ- 
lation, an habergeon ; that is, a kind of mail, or armour, 
to cover the head and breaſt: the original word is of 
doubtful ſignification *; but, of whatever kind the gar- 


I The /hields and targets, which So- riſe higher upon the breaſt; and this 
lomon cauſed to be made and hung up in mode of armament perfectly explains the 
his palace, were of maſſy gold; but at the paſſages in Scripture, where Ahab is ſaid 
fame time it appears that they were to have been ſmitten with an arrow 
merely ornamental. 1 Kings, chap, x, epa PA between the openings, or 
verſes 16, 17. yoints, that is, of the belts, PIT Par 

The Hebrew word is P"){U or TY and between the thorax, or pettoral; 1 
from TV to be frong; and probably the Kings, chap. xxii, verſe 34; 2 Chron, 
ſame kind of armour is meant by Jere- chap. xvin, verſe 33. The pectorals of 
miah, who uſes the word PAD or in the the Egyptians were made of linen; and. 
plural g from the verb ND 7 turn perhaps anciently thoſe of the Jews were 
aſſae, as the armour does the point of the ſame. In after-times they ſeem to- 
the weapon, Jeremiah, chap. xlvi, verſe have been covered with plates of metal; 
4; and chap. xl, verſe 3. | and in the New Teſtament we meet with 

3 Reſembling, I preſume, the xis the words Vupaxxs cdu, OF peftorals of 
xaos, Or brazen weſt, mentioned by tren; Revelations, chap. ix, verſe q. 
Homer, Iliad, lib. XIII. line 439. 8 the word occurs only twice; 

+ Thele belts, called JF in the He- and there /hall be a hole in the top in ihe 
brew, which were generally two, one above mid/? there; that is the robe of the ephod: 
the other, are frequently met with in the Vall have a binding of woven wor round 
ancient Grecian ſculpture; and an e about the hole of it, as it were the hole of an 
ample of them is given upon the fifth habergeon, that it be not rents” Exodus, 
plate belonging to this Introduttion ; fee chap. xxvui, verſe 32.; and chap. xxxix, 
fig. 4, and 5; but in ſome inſtances they verie 23. 
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ment may have been, it appears that it had an aperture 
at the upper part of it, through which the head was 
paſſed when it was put ** the body. If 1 might 
— a conjecture upon a ſubject ſo uncertain, I ſhould 
ſay, that it was the tunic upon which the thorax was 


faſtened, and bore the ſame relation to the thorax that 


the ephod did to the ſacred pectoral. 

There were two ſorts of helmets in uſe among the 
Jewiſh warriors; at leaſt, the helmets are diſtinguithed 
by two different names“: they are both of them ſaid to 
have been made of braſs*; but their form 1s totally un- 
known: the helmet belonging to the Iſraelitiſn monarch 
was diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of his ſubjects by the crown 
which was placed upon it. 

There are four ſorts of ſhields ſpecified in Holy Writ : 
their form is no where deſcribed ; but it is certain, that 
they differed in their ſize*. From the expreſſion of Iſaiah, 
„ ariſe, ye princes, and anoint the fhrelds*,”” ſome have 
thought, that the Iſraelites poſſeſſed the art of making their 
ſhields with leather, or raw hides; but the uſe of oil 
would be equally proper, if they were covered with 
braſs, to keep them from ruſting, and to make them 
bright. Ts 

The offenſive weapons, which are only mentioned by 
name in the Sacred Writings, have been enumerated 
above: it will therefore be needleſs to ſay any thing 
farther concerning them, as it is totally impoſſible to aſcer- 
tain their form, which, in all probability, did not greatly 
differ from thoſe in uſe among the other Aſiatic nations. 


I ſhall only add, that the ſword was uſually girded upon 


g and YIP 

2 x Samuel, chap. xvii, verſes 5. 38; et 
alibi. 

3 2 Samuel, chap, i, verſe 10. 

And king Selomon made two hundred 
mY targets of beaten gold; fix hundred 
ſhekels of gold went to one target: and three 
zundred LY ſhields of beaten gold; three 
pound of gold went to one ſhield; &c. 1 
Kings, chap. x, verſe 16, and 17. Hence 
it is evident, that the T)Y was larger 


than the J3H—the oz in one paſ- 
ſage ſeems to have been the fame as the 
IND * there hang a thouſand ADY 
bucklers a HD ſhields of mighty men.” 
Canticles, chap. iv, verſe 4. The TD 
is a mall /lield, or buckler : Hit truth 
ſhall be thy Ni ſhield and Y buck- 


ler.“ Pſalm xci, verſe 4. 


s Tfaiah, chap. xxi, verſe 5. 
* Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. III. 
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the thigh, as we may learn from the expreſſion frequently 
uſed in Scripture, ** gird every man his {word upon his 
thigh ;** whence alſo it appears, that they did not wear 
the ſwords continually, but only when the exigency of the 


times required the uſe of ſuch weapons. 
It is highly probable, that the Jews had ſome kind of 


diſtinctive habits appropriated to thoſe perſons who at- 
tended upon the ſacred offices, previous to the diſpenſation 
of the law from Mount Sinai; and, if they reſembled the 
religious habits of the Egyptians, the change then made 
in them will appear to have conſiſted rather in the form 
and beauty of the garments than in the introduction of 
ſuch as were totally unknown before. 

A tunic reaching to the feet, a pectoral, a robe of equal 
length with the tunic, and a mitre with an aſp upon the 
front of it, conſtituted, as we have ſeen already, the habit 
of the Egyptian deity Oſiris, which is ſuppoſed to have 
correſponded exactly with the habit of the high + deny of 
the Egyptians ; and the component parts, with ſome few 


variations and additions, formed the magnificent veſtments 


of Aaron *. 
The dreſs of the Jewiſh high prieſt included all the 


arts of the inferior ſacerdotal habits ; but ſuch of them 
as belonged to him were made of richer materials, and 
much more ſplendidly decorated than thoſe in common 
uſe. 

The pontifical veſtments were the femoralia, or drawers ; 
the tunic ; the robe of the ephod; the girdle for the 
robe; the ephod ; the ſacred pectoral ; the curious girdle 
of the ephod ; and the mitre, adorned with a lamina, or 
crown of gold“. 

The femoralia, according to Joſephus, were called 
manachaſin *, becauſe they were made faſt upon the 
wearer : he deſcribes them as being ſo conſtructed, that 


See page xxiii; and plate III, fig. 3. 3 Mavzxaonm. Joſephus, Antiq. Jud. 
Exodus, chap, xxvil. and xxxix. to lib. III. cap. vii. The Hebrew rame 
verſe 33. is RIYDJDD which is rendered breeches 


in our Bibles. 
r the 
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the prieſt might thruſt his feet through them ; and, when 
drawn up, they were faſtened about the loins, and alſo 
upon the thighs, which anſwers well to the drawers now 
in uſe, {aving only that they do not appear to have de- 


e 


ſcended ſo far upon the thighs. The femora/ia are ex- 
preſsly ſaid to have been made of fine twined linen“; and 
they were common to all the prieſthood. 

The tunic, or cloſe coat *, was ſo denominated, becauſe it 
ſat cloſe to the body: it had alſo ſtrait ſlceves, according 
to Joſephus, and deſcended to the ancles. This veit- 
ment,“ ſays he, has no looſe or hollow parts, only a 


narrow aperture about the neck tied with certain /rmgs *, 


3 


hanging down from the edge over the breaſt and over the 
back, and it is faſtened upon each ſhoulder: this they call 
maſſabaganis. The tunic, according to Moſes, was made 
of fine linen of woven work,“ which Joſephus calls 
fine linen double*.” The tunic of linen was worn by 
all the prieſthood ; and to it was appropriated “ a gir— 
dle of fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and ſcar- 
let, of needle work.“ This girdle, according to Joſe- 
phus, was about four fingers broad, and ſo looſely woven 
as to reſemble the ſkin of a ſerpent : it was interwoven 
with flowers of ſcarlet, of purple, of blue, and of fine 
linen; but the warp conſiſted of linen only: it was ſe— 
veral times bound round the tunic, the circumvolutions 
beginning at the breaſt where it was faſtened, and the 
remaining part of it hung looſely down to the ancles ; but 


: Wh WP TIN DID RN) 


Exodus, chap. xxxix, verſe 28. 


2 Theliteral tranſlation of Nan 5359 


is a coat of incloſmg + in our verſion of 


the Pentateuch it is rendered a &6roidered 
coat; but the adjective broidered does not 
agree well with the word YAW the pri- 
mitive ſignification of which is to clo/e, 
inclaſe, or flraiten. Exodus, chap, xxviii, 
verie 4, et alibi. 

3 This is according to Whiſton's tranſ- 
lation: the original word is agree. 
Joſephus, ut ſupra. 


Mara Cg, Or a coat open at the 
top, according to Whiſton. Joſephus alſo 
gives the name xe, chethomene, to this 
garment, which he derives from edo, 
chethon, linen; lib. III. ut ſupra. 

5 Anne onde Puoower, duplicis ſyndo- 
nis byſſing. Ibid. 

5 Pp) NH may be equally ren- 
dered variegated work woven in the loom, 
or brocaded, as well as work wrought with 
the needle, Exodus, chap. xxxix, verſe 
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the hole, that it ſhould not be rent; 
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at the time when the prieſt was employed in his ſacred 
functions at the altar, it was caſt over his left ſhoulder, 
leſt it ſhould be blown about by the wind, and inter- 
rupt him in his duty. The high prieſt had a girdle of 
the ſame kind, which he girt upon the robe of the ephod ; 
but this girdle, adds our author, was more richly embel- 
lithed with gold *. 

The robe of the ephod * was made of woven work all 
of blue; and there was a hole * in the midſt of the robe, as 
the hole of an habergeon,” with a band round about 
and upon the 
{ſkirts at the bottom of the robe were pomegranates of 
blue, and of purple, and of ſcarlet, and of twined linen, 
interchangeably placed between bells of pure gold, “a 
bell and a pomegranate round about the hem of the 
robe*.” Joſephus aſſures us, that this garment, like the 
tunic, reached to the feet: It is not,“ ſays he, made 
of two diſtinct pieces ſewed together at the ſhoulders and 
at the ſides; but it is one entire long garment, woven 
throughout without a ſeam, ſo as to leave an aperture at 
the neck, not an oblique one, but parted along the back 
and breaſt; to which an edging, or border, was afhxed, 
to give the opening a more elegant appearance : it was 
alſo parted where the hands came out ';** from which cir- 
cumſtance, one may be led to judge that this robe had no 
ſleeves, or, if any, that they were very large and looſe. 
The robe, as we have ſeen in a former part of this chap - 
ter', was a garment common to all perions of rank; but 
the robe, diſtinguiſhed by the pontifical ornaments, be- 
longed to the high prieſt alone, and was not even worn by 
him but upon aations of great ſolemnity. 


Moſes called this girdle a a@a:y9 „or meuth in the original, Ibid. 
abaneth ON fays Joſephus; and we, verſe 23. 
by a word Lorrowed from the Babylo- an edge, or border. Ibid, 


nians, name It yer, emian. Antiq. ſud. 6 Ibid, verſe 24, 25, 26. 
lib. III. cap, 7; and Exodus, chap. xxxix, 7 joſephus, ut ſupra. The ſame author 
verſe 29. al ſo informs us, that the name they gave 
„yd See pages xxxii. and xxxiii. to this robe was Ribe, Or weep. Ibid, 
- YN Ny Exodus, chap. xxxix, * Page xxxli. 
verie 22. 
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The ephod, according to Moſes, was made of gold, of 
blue, and of purple, and of ſcarlet, and of fine twined 
linen: it had two ſhoulder- pieces to couple it together; 
by the two edges was it coupled together *;** which ſeems 
perfectly to Faſtify the opinion that it had no ſleeves, but 
was like the tabard of an herald, conſiſting of two pieces, 
open on the ſides, and joined together upon the ſhoulders 
beneath the breaſt-plate : it was alſo made faſt to the body 
by the curidus girdle, which is expreſsly ſaid to have been 
upon the ephod,”” and made preciſely of the ſame mate- 
rials. Joſephus differs from the ſacred hiſtorian, and aſ- 
ſerts, that the ephod had ſleeves, and that it reſembled the 
3 of the Grecians * : he deſcribes it as woven to the 

epth of a cubit with ſeveral colours intermixed with 
* 5 and embroidered. He alſo adds, that it was not 
at all different from a ſhort tunic. Two onyx ſtones, on 
which were engraved the names of the ſons of Iſrael, 
were ſet in © ouches,” or ſockets, of gold*, and placed 
vpn the ſhoulders of the ephod ; alſo upon the front 
of the ephod was affixed the ſacred pectoral, which was 
four ſquare and double; © a ſpan was the length of it, 


and a ſpan was the breadth of it:“ it was made of “ cun- 


ning work,“ like the work of the ephod, of gold, of blue, 
and of purple, and of ſcarlet, and of fine twined linen; and 
there were ſet in it, in ſockets of gold, four rows of pre- 
cious ſtones, three ſtones in each row; and upon them 
were engraved the names of the children of Ifrael, ac- 
cording to the twelve tribes: there were alſo four rings 
of pure gold affixed to the pectoral, in which were in— 
ſerted four wreathen chains of gold; the two uppermoſt 
chains were attached to the ſockets of gold upon the {houl- 
ders of the ephod ; and the two lower chains, beneath the 
pectoral, to two rings of gold, which were placed upon 


x Exodus, chap. xxxix, verſe 2, et in the blue, and in the purple, and in the 
infra, The manner in which they pre- /carlet, with cunning work. N y 
paree the gold for the purpoſe of embel- Ibid. verſe 3. 
iſhing the ſacred veſtments deſerves our 2 Examoy emwuids, Antiq. Jud. ut ſupra. 
notice : ** and they did beat the gold into 3 ah 522 Tabus chap. 
thin plates, and cut it into wires, to work it xxxix, verſe 6. 
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the lower part of the ephod, immediately above the 
girdle, on purpoſe for their reception . The “curious 
girdle,” which was allo an appendage to the ephod, and 
ſewed upon it, according, to e g encompaſſed the 
body, and, returning, was faſtened upon the ſeam; and 
the ends, decorated with fringes faſtened in hollow 
loops of gold, were permitted to hang downwards. The 
ephod, ornamented with the ſacred pectoral, and other 
magnificent appendages deſcribed above, was appropriated 
to the high prieſt alone; but ephods of linen, with gir- 
dles of the ſame material, were worn, not only by the 
ſons of Aaron upon particular occaſions, but alſo by per- 
ſons who had not the leaſt pretenſion to the prieſthood *. 
The tiara, or bonnet, uſed by the Jewiſh prieſts when 
they officiated at the altar, did not, according to Joſephus, 
cover the whole of the head, but was made of thick rib- 
bands, or of linen often folded and ſewed together, ſo as to 
reſemble a chaplet : the upper part of the bonnet was 
covered with fine linen, which deſcended over the front, 
and concealed the ſeams of the envelopement, becauſe the 
appearance of them was thought to be inelegant. The 
ſame kind of tiara was alſo worn by the high prieſt; to 
which was added a ſecond, adorned with wreaths of blue, 
and round it a crown of gold poliſhed, conſiſting of 
three rows one above another, out of which aroſe a cup of 
gold reſembling the herb called /accharus, or hyoſcyamus *. 


Such 


1 Exodus, chap. xxxix, verſes 15, 16; 
et infra. 

2 1 Chronicles, chap. xv, verſe 27. 

Nc xa po, called by the Greeks vogxvaves. 
In another part of his writings Jole- 
phus thus 8 the habit of the high 
prieſt when he officiated : he had breeches 


a Zone, or girdle, of five rows of colours; 
namely, gold, purple, ſcarlet, fine linen, 
that is, avhite, and blue. The ephod 
was compoſed of the ſame materials as 
the zone, but richer with gold: it re- 
ſembled the tunic, and reached to the 
thighs ; it-was alſo fiſtened with two 


which reached to his thighs ; he wore a 
linen tunic deſcending to his feet, and 
above it a blue round robe, without a 
ſeam, reaching to his ancles : this robe 
was ornamented with fringes at the bot- 
tom, and hung full of bells and pome- 
granates ; upon his breaſt he had gum, 


aITMNIoKQAy NguTay Or fibule of gol, em- 
belliſned with the moſt precious ſardo- 
nyx ſtones that could be procured, on 
which were engraved the names of the 
twelve tribes of Iſrael; on the other ſide 
did hang in four rows, three in each row, 
twelve more precious ſtones, every one of 
3 them 
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Such is the defcription given by Joſephus of the mitre 
and crown belonging to the Jewiſh pontiff; and, without 
doubt, it correſponded exactly with thoſe ſplendid adorn- 
ments as they appeared in his day, for he was himſelf a 
prieſt, and could hardly be ignorant of the form of the 
ſacerdotal veſtments then in uſe; but, probably, all of 
them had undergone ſeveral material changes ſince the 
time of their firſt inſtitution, which may account for the 
variation that appears in ſeveral inſtances, when his de- 
{cription of them is compared with that given by Moſes. 
The bonnets of the prieſts, and the /urban, or mitre, 
of Aaron, certainly differed from each other; and they 
are therefore called by different names in the Hebrew“; 
but how far the variation 1s properly diſtinguiſhed, 
or the real form of either juſtly given by Joſephus, I 
cannot preſume to determine : there is nothing, however, 
in the Sacred Text to juſtify the deſcription of the 
triple crown, which, he tells us, was placed upon the 
turban ; neither is his repreſentation of that crown per- 
fectly conformable to a ſecond deſcription given of the 
ſacred mitre and its appendages in a ſucceeding part of 
his work“. 
The prieſts and the Levites were prohibited the uſe of 
woollen garments at the time they officiated in their ſa- 
cred offices: it does not, however, appear that the 2 
hibition extended beyond that time; indeed the words of 
the prophet Ezekiel afford a ſtrong negative argument to 
the contrary ; they run thus: and it ſhall come to pals, 
when they,“ hat is, the prieſts and Levites, enter in at 
the gates of the inner court, they ſhall be clothed with 
linen garments; and no wool ſhall come upon them 
whilſt they miniſter in the gates of the inner court, and 
within. They ſhall have linen bonnets upon their heads, 


them bearing the name of one of the went into the ſanctuary alone. Bel, Jud. 
twelve tribes: upon his head was a tiara lib. VI. cap. vi. 


of fine linen ſurmounted with blue ; and See page xxxv. with the note (3) 
above it a crown of gold, whereon were and page xxxvlii. with the note (5). 
engraved the ſacred letters. Theſe gar- See the laſt note but one, 


ments he uſed only once a year, when he 
and 
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and ſhall have linen breeches upon their loins ; they ſhall 
not gird themſelves with any thing that cauſeth ſweat. 
And when they go forth into the utter court, even into 
the utter court to the people, they thall put off their 
arments wherein they miniſtered, and lay them in the 
holy chambers ; and they ſhall put on other garments ; 
and they ſhall not ſanctify the people with their gar- 
ments; to which is added: Neither ſhall they ſhave 
their heads, nor ſuffer their locks to grow long ; they 


0 


ſhall only poll their heads“. 

Joſephus ſpeaks of a religious ſect among the Jews, 
called Eſſeans, who, contrary to the uſual cuſtom. of the 
Aſiatics, conſidered the anointing the body with oil as a 
defilement ; but were by no means ſo careful to wipe away 
the moiſture occaſioned by perſpiration : their garments 
were white; and they wore them, as well as their ſhoes, 
without any change, until they were perfectly unfit for 
farther ſervice “. 

I cannot conclude this ſection without a few ſhort ob- 
ſervations concerning the habits of the Philiſtines and other 
nations immediately bordering upon the country poſ- 
ſeſſed by the children of Iſrael: the civil habits of the 
Philiſtines, indeed, do not ſeem to have differed very ma- 
terially from thoſe of the Jews; for, when Sampſon had 
loſt “thirty ſhirts, and thirty changes of raiment,“ which 
he had promiſed to the Philiſtines upon the explication of 
his riddle, he flew thirty men of Aſkelon, and took their 
ſhirts and their changes of garments, which he gave to 
the men who had expounded the riddle, without any 
notice being taken by them, that they were ſuch gar- 
ments as belonged to their own nation ; neither was that 
circumſtance any part of the ſtipulation, when the wager 
was at firſt propoſed, and received the conſent of both 


parties“. 


: Ezekiel, chap. xliv, verſes 17, 18, Judges, chap. xiv, verſes 12, 1 3. and 
19, and 20. | 19. | 
2 Bell. Jud, lib, II. cap. viii. 


The 
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The religious habits appropriated to the Philiſtines are 
not ſpecified ; but, with reſpect to their military accoutre- 
ments, we have ſome little information left upon record, I 
mean in the deſcription given of the arms belonging to 
Goliath the giant of Gath : they conſiſted of a helmet, a 
coat of mail, greaves, a ſmall and large ſhield, a ſpear, 
and a ſword. 

The helmet was made of braſs“, and no otherwiſe par- 
ticulariſed ; but the coat of mail conſiſted of plates of 
braſs, laid over each other in the form of ſcales, which is 
expreſſed by a word in the original Hebrew * that is to- 
tally omitted in our tranſlation ; and its weight was five 
thouſand ſhekels of braſs*. The greaves, or literally 
ſhining plates of braſs*, which belonged to the Philiſtine, 
are expreſsly ſaid to have been © upon his feet*;” and 
not like the Grecian greaves, which covered the whole of 
the legs, and left the feet without protection“. The 
{mall ſhield (for, it ſeems that Goliath was provided with 
two ſhields) is ſaid to have been borne between his ſhoulders, 
that is, ſlung, I preſume, at his back by a ſtrap, or belt, 
whence he could eaſily take it when it was required in the 


time of action. 
by his armour-bearer *, 


: NWN) ya) 1 Samuel, chap. 
xvii, verſe 8. 

> IWPWP Sealer; and with the 
word {YN properly rendered by Eſ- 
penius lorica /quamarum, or mail of ſcales : 
m the Vulgate it 1s called /orica hamata, 
that is, Sooked, or barbed, mail; but the 
former interpretation agrees beſt with 
the original word. 

3 Or about 189 pounds Troy weight. 

+ NWN) Inne Samuel, chap. xvii, 
verſe 6. 

yyy Ibid. 

6 See plate v, fig. 2. 4. and 5; and the 
three figures, plate viii. of the Introduction. 

7 I am well aware, that Mr. Parkhurſt 
and Mr. Bate are of opinion, that the 
'n was not a fhicld, according to the 
uſual tranſlations, nor yet a large ſpear, as 
others have thought, becauſe, in this paſ- 


The larger ſhield was carried before him 
His ſpear was headed with iron, 


fage, it appears to be diſtinguiſhed from 
both: they conceive it to have been a 
miſzive weapon of ſome kind, which, ac- 
cording to the latter, was not very ſhort, 
becauſe, ſays he, © Joſhua ſtretched it 
out as a ſignal to the ambuſcade.” 
Joſhua, chap. viii, verſe 18. The fame 
word occurs alſo, Job, chap. xxxix, verſe 
23; and chap, xli, verſe 20; but, with 
all due deference to theſe learned writers, 
I cannot ſee why the giant ſhould not 
have had two ſhields, eſpecially as his 
armour-bearer carried one of them; 
nor why a ſhield, ſtretched out by the 
Jewiſh general, might not have been as 
eaſily perceived by the people in ambuſh 
as a javelin. I have, therefore, retained 
the common tranſlation : the ſhield born 
before him was the I concerning 
which, ſee page Ix, ard the note (“). 
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and ſeems to have been remarkable only for its ſize ; the 
head weighed ſix hundred ſhekels. The materials, 
from which his ſword and the theath belonging to 1t were 
fabricated, are not ſpecified: the ſword, indeed, ap- 

ears to have been of excellent workmanſhip ; for, it 1s 
{aid that there was gone lite that; but its ſize was 
hardly in proportion to the reſt of his arms, becauſe David, 
at a future period, made ule of it inſtead of his own *. 

The Midianites and the Iſhmaelites were rich from 
trafic ; and they ſeem eſpecially to have prided themſelves 
in the ſumptuouſneſs of their garments and valuable 
adornments annexed to them. The kings of Midian were 
clothed in purple: they wore alſo drop-ornaments of gold, 
with chains, and bracelets, and round jewels, of the tame 
metal; and the Iſhmaelites were particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by the ear-rings of gold with which their ears were de- 
corated. 

The Ammonites, and the Moabites *, ſo far as one may 
judge from the prodigious abundance of gold and precious 
jewels found upon the dead bodies, after they had been 
miraculouſly defeated in the wilderneſs of Tekoa *, were 
fond of pompous apparel : the crown of the king of the 
Ammonites, which David took from him, was made of 
gold, and adorned with precious ſtones; and Joſephus aſ- 
tures us, that there was in it a ſardonyx ſtone of great 
value *. | 

The Sabeans, or drunkards, as the word is rendered 
in the margin of our Bibles, from the wilderneſs, are 
deſcribed with bracelets upon their hands, and beautiful 
crowns upon their heads; and the dreſs may probably 
refer to one or other of the nations mentioned above 7. 

The Phcenicians, and eſpecially the Tyrians, were fa- 
mous for their {kill in the clothing manufactures : the fine 


Or about 22 pounds Troy weight. 5 2 Chronicles, chap. xx, verſe 25. 

* 1 Samuel, chap. xxi, verſe 9. * 2 Samuel, chap. xii, verſe 30; and 
3 Ibid. Joſephus, Antiq, Jud, lib, VII. cap. 7. 

+ Judges, chap. viii, verſe 26; Num- 7 Ezekiel, chap. xxili, verſe 42. 


bers, chap. xxxi, verſe 50. 
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linen which they wore was the produce of their own 
country ; and the purple dye, belonging to them, which 
was probably an invention of their .own, was holden in 
univerſal eſtimation. We may judge of the excellence 
of their productions by the admirable workmanſhip of 
Hiram the Tyrian, who ſuperintended the fabrication of 
the ſumptuous ornaments and ſacred habits for the uſe of 
the temple built by Solomon. It is highly reaſonable to 
fuppoſe, that a nation, poſſeſſed of every requiſite for 
finery, would appear in a manner correſponding to its 
ability; and this indeed, we may be aſſured, was the caſe, 
if the people at large followed the example of their ſove- 
reign ; for, the prophet Ezekiel, addreſſing himſelf to the 
king of Tyre, ſays, ** thy covering,“ that is, the garments 
which he wore, is“ adorned with“ every precious ſtone ; 
the ſardius, the topaz, and the diamond, the beryl, the 
onyx, and the jaſper, the ſapphire, the emerald, and the 
carbuncle, and gold.?“ 

The habit * the prieſts of Phœnicia and Syria, ac- 
eording to Herodian, was a tunic of linen, reaching to the 
feet, with long ſleeves; and in the middle of the tunic 
there was a ſtripe of purple; and their ſhoes were made 
of linen“. 

The Phoenicians, and the Syrians, who inhabited Pa- 
leſtina, at leaſt ſuch of them as went to the aſſiſtance of 
Xerxes by ſea when he invaded Greece, had helmets upon 
their heads _ reſembling the helmets of the Grecians, 
and pectorals of quilted linen * upon their breaſts ; they 
were alſo armed with javelins, and every one of them car- 
ried a round ſhield without a boſs or protuberance at the 
centre. | 


22 Chronicles, chap. ii, verſe 14, &cc. 2 Herodian, lib, V. 
See allo Joſephus, Antiq. Jud, lib. VII. ; 4 Owpnxas Awies, Herodotus in Po- 
ymnia. | 


cap. 3. 
T Exekich chap, xxviii, verſe 13. 5. Ibid, 
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The Ancient Habits of the Afſyrians, of the Perſians, of the: 
Medes, and of other Aſiatic Nations. 


F it be granted that the clothing arts exiſted anterior 
to the Kiuge, it will not be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the firſt exertion of thoſe arts, poſterior to that 
event, was made upon the ſpot where the immediate de- 
ſcendants of Noah took up their abode; and eſpecially in 
the plains of Shinar, where they were collected together 
in one large maſs, and remained a conſiderable time in 
union with each other. Among the Aſſyrians we might 
therefore expect to find the clothing manufactures flouriſh- 
ing at a very early period, and carried to a great extent 
of excellence; but hiſtory is ſilent upon this [abject - and 
the inhabitants of Egypt appear to have eclipſed the fame 
of all the Aſiatic nations reſpecting their productions from. 
Io loom; and eſpecially in the e of fine 
nen. 
The firſt hiſtorical deſcription we meet with concern- 
ing the Aſſyrian habits occurs in the writings of Hero- 
dotus: he informs us, that the Babylonians wore two tu- 
nics: the one was an interior garment made of linen“, 


' 3: Tlodnrixes.Aweu, ad pedes demiſſo lineo, Herodotus in Clio. 
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and reached to the feet; the other was an upper veſt- 
ment of woollen cloth; but the form or length of it is not 
ſpecified. Over theſe tunics they wore a white ch/anidion, 
or ſmall cloak*. Their ſhoes, or perhaps we ought rather 
to ſay /andals*, the hiſtorian tells us, were made in a 
faſhion peculiar to the country, not unlike thoſe of the 
Bceotians ; but unfortunately the form of both is totally 
unknown at prefent. They wear,“ continues he, long 
hair, and cover their heads with mitres,”* or 74rbans *. 
They anoint the whole body with perfumed oils; and 
every man has a ring with a ſignet, and carries a ſtaff, or 
ſeeptre, curioufly wrought, on the top of which is placed 
an apple, a roſe, a lily, or an eagle, or ſome other 
image: neither is he permitted to carry a ſceptre with- 
out an adornment of the like kind.” | 
The prophet Ezekiel, who lived upwards of a century 
earlier than the Grecian hiſtorian, ſpeaks of the large 
liaræ, or mitres of dyed cloth, which the Babyloniſn princes 
wore about their heads*. In another place, he mentions 
the gorgeous apparel, and long robes of the Aſſyrian 
chieftains *. | 
Daniel tells us, that the three men Shadrach, Mefhach, 
and Abed-nego, were, at the command of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, bound in their mantles, with their turbans, their 
upper woollen tunics, and their under linen tunics * : 
which deſcription well anſwers to that above, given by 
Herodotus ; and, if the interpretation of the Sacred Text 
be juſt, proves, that the habits of the Babylonians, in the 
time of the Grecian hiſtorian, were perfectly conformable 
to the habits of the ancient Aſſyrians, and not confounded 
with thoſe of the Perſians. Herodotus makes no mention 


of the girdle; but the prophet Ezekiel, in the paſſage 


t Hirter xiwwz, Herodotus in Clio. that is, of the dyed attire about their heads. 
* Xa Atux nv, penulam albam. Ibid, Ezekiel, chap. xxili, verſe 25 
3 CYaonuals. Ibid. „ Ibid. verſe 12. 
* KePaas pilpnor. Ibid. 7 19203) Wha maIanNDa 
* ETVYRQ u 72L Tb Daniel, chap, iii, verſe 2 1. 8 
Spreading or flretching out to great extent; | | 
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cited above, aſſures us, that it formed a part of the ancient 
Chaldean dreſs'. The Aſſyrian ſoldiers, in the time of 
Xerxes, had helmets of braſs to cover their heads; every 
one of them had a ſhort ſword, a buckler, and javelin, 
after the manner of the Egyptians, a pectoral made of li— 
nen, and a truncheon of wood pointed with iron“. 

Hiſtory affords us no material information reſpecting 
the habits of the Aſſyrian ladies: it is natural, however, to 
conclude, that they were not inferior in point of finery and 
elegance to thoſe of the men; and this opinion will ap- 
pear more probable, when we recollect that ear-rings, noſe- 
rings, bracclets, and other jewels of gold, formed part of 
their adornment at a very early period. Semiramis, in- 
deed, according to an ancient Greek author, adopted ſuch 
a garment as rendered the diſtinction of her ſex exceed- 
ingly doubtful *. The ſame kind of robe, called the /o/e 
of Semiramis, adds the hiſtorian, was holden in high eſti— 
mation by the Medes when they became lords of Aſia, 
and by the Perſians after them *. TY 

The Perſian habits anciently were exceedingly ſimple, 
and the Perſians themſelves a rude and uncivilized people, 
if the deſcription given of them by Sandanis the Lydian 
be juſt: © You are preparing, O king,”” ſays he, to 
Crœſus king of Lydia, © to make war againſt a people, 
who have no other clothing than ſkins*, who inhabit a 
barren country, and fare hardly.” Their military dreſs 
was compoled of leather, which was girt about the body 
with a leathern girdle; this was anterior to the reign of 
Cyrus'; that monarch, having extended his conqueſts 
through great part of Aſia, introduced the Medean habit 
among his ſubjects ; but, during the whole of his govern- 
ment, the Perſian garments continued to be coarſer and 


: The Chaldeans “ girded with girdles 5 Diodorus Siculus, lib. II. 
upon their Joins.” Chap. xxiii, verſe 15. © Os Sve eee wiv M eng, onvlons I 
2 Herodotus in Polymnia, r aN tba, Gopruos; who zwear ſubliga- 
3 Genelis, chap. xxiv, verſe 22; et alibi. cula, or breeches of leather, and the reſ of 
This ſhe did for political reaſons, to their garments are alſo of leather. Hero- 
give herſelf a more bold and maſculine dotus in Clio. | 
air, eſpecially when ſhe appeared at the 7 Ibid, 
head of her army. 
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plainer than thoſe belonging to the Medes“. After his 
death the Medean luxury was cherithed in Perſia; for, ſays 
Xenophon, ſpeaking of his own time, “it is not enough 
for the Perſians to have ſoft couches, but they muſt have 
carpets for their feet, that the floors may not by reſiſtance 
make a noiſe, the carpets being placed to break the ſound. 
in the winter it 1s not ſufficient for them to clothe their 
heads, their bodies, and their feet, but they have coverings 
made of hair for their hands and fingers*. In the ſummer 
the ſhade of the trees and of the rocks cannot ſatisfy them; 
but, under theſe, men ſtand near them with umbrellas * ;*? 
and, from this period, the dreſſes of the Medes and of 
the Perſians were 1o blended together, that it is impoſſible 
to diſtinguiſh their forms from each other. 

The Perſians, according to Strabo, took their dreſs 
from the Medes, which, he tells us, conſiſted of the 7:ara, 
the cidaris, the pileus, tunics with ſleeves, and the 
anaxyrides; to which may be added the candys * the three 
firſt were coverings for the head; the anaxyrides were 
breeches bound upon the loins, and frequently reached to 
the ancles; the candys was an exterior part of the habit, 
reſembling the pallium, or cloak, of the Greeks and 
Romans *. In another place, the ſame author deſcribes 
the Perſian dreſs in this manner: © the garments of their 
chiefs are the anaxyrides, with a double or triple lining ; 
a tunic, with ſleeves, lined, that reaches to the knees; 
an hypendites, which is a kind of under-tunic, white in 
the inſide, and on the outfide flowered ; the candys for 
the ſummer 1s of purple or violet colour, and that for the 
winter flowered ; their tiarz are like thoſe of the mag! ; 
and their ſhoes cloſe and double.“ | 

The Perſians, ſays Herodotus, wear the habit of the 
Medes, becauſe they think it more becoming than their 
own; and Xenophon tells us, that Cyrus choſe to wear 


: Xenophon, de Cyri inſtitut. lib, J. The candyes belonging to the Perſian 


2 X. erlag 0204425 xai dA Abgas. Ibid. ſoldiers were faſtened with a buckle ; and 
lib. VIII.. their colour was a particular purple, called 

3 I bid. ane e οοο e -; whereas other perſons wore 

4 T. Yap rie, x04 „eig, x%; 12D their candyes of a common purple colour. 
*, NN of "witty nat avxZupte;; nab KAVCUTS » 6 Thid, lib. XVI. 


Stiabo Geogiaphus, lib. XI. 7 tierodotus in Clio. 
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the Medean dreſs, and recommended it to his followers, 
alleging, that it hid the defects of the perſon, and made 
the wearer appear more tall and handſome. They had 
alſo a ſort of thoes, or ſandals, ſo contrived, that certain 
additional parts might be placed in them beneath the feet, 
without being ſeen, to give them the appearance of being 
taller than they really were .. 

The dreſs of Cyrus, after he had adopted the Medean 
habit, and as he appeared at a public proceſſion, is thus 
deſcribed : his tiara was raiſed above his head, and round 
the tiara was placed a wreath, or diadem * ; his tunic was 
of a purple colour intermixed with white, which mixture 
of white was prohibited to every other perion ; and his 
hands were extended beyond the {ſleeves of the tunic ; his 
breeches, which covered the whole of his legs, were yel- 
low*; and his candys, or mantle, was altogether of a 
purple colour *. | | 

Aſtyages, the grandfather of Cyrus, was arrayed in a 
purple tunic, with the mantle called candys ; a wreathen 
collar * ſurrounded his neck; and his arms were adorned 
with bracelets"; his complexion and his eyes were painted”; 
and his head decorated with a peruke', which was pro- 
bably no more than a kind of ſupplemental hair added to 
his own ; for, painting the face and eyes, and wearing ad- 
ditional hair, was a cuſtom commonly practiſed by the 
ancient kings of the Medes“; and Cyrus, according to Xe- 
nophon, permitted his followers to colour their eyes, that 
they might appear to have finer eyes than they really had, 
and paint their faces to mend their complexions **, 

Alexander, ſays Diodorus Siculus, affecting the Perſian 
manners, cauſed a Perſian diadem to be put upon his head, 


and wore a white tunic and belt reſembling thoſe of the 


-P 


2 Xenophon, ut ſupra, lib. VIII. 6 F. Ibid. 
? Oebar £xwr 711 TIagzy=—1xs S Wips 7 Op9z) pwy vxoſpa@n. Ibid. 
TY Tipo. Ibid, Xenophon. adds, that s Kowas p90 trois Ibid, 
all the relations of Cyrus were permitted 9 The Medes and Perſians were fond of 
to wear a diadem upon the tiara. long hair, which they conſtant!y clipped 
3 Avatvpidss voy /oaÞt;. Ibid, 


4 KAD. earTogFu:ov., Ibid, monrning. Quintus Curtius, lib. X. 
S Erperlews Lid, lib. J. 10 Ibid. lib. VIII. 
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Perſian monarchs, and adopted all the other parts of their 
dreſs, except the ano and the candys*; but Plu- 
tarch informs us, that he objected to the tiara allo *. 

There are ſeveral paſſages in Scripture, particularly in 
Eſther and in Daniel, which convey a clear 1dea of the 
aſtoniſhing pomp and ſplendor prevalent in the courts of 
the Perſian monarchs ; but, as they are too general for my 
purpole, I ſhall content myſelf with the following quo- 
tation: Then, having paſſed through all the doors, ſhe,” 
Eſther, ** ſtood before the king, who ſat upon his royal 
throne, and was clothed with all his robes of majeſty, all 
glittering with gold and precious ſtones, and he was very 
dreadful ;—and ſo he held up his golden {ceptre '.”” Pro- 
phane hiſtory alſo perfectly coincides with the Sacred Wri— 
tings upon this ſubject, as the following extracts, ſelected 
from abundance of others, will ſufficiently prove. Quintus 
Curtius informs us, that, when Darius was preparing his 
army to oppoſe the Grecians, who, under the conduct of 
Alexander, had invaded Perſia, Charidemus, a Perſian 
ſtateſman, told him, that, although his ſoldiers were 
clothed in coloured garments, glittering in armour of gold, 


far exceeding in brilliancy and riches any pomp that had 


one before, yet they would not readily affright the Mace- 

onians, who,“ continued he, © are a brave and hardy peo- 
ple.” The ſame author alſo deſcribes the manner in 
which Darius appeared with his army: “ Firſt,” ſays he, 
there came three hundred and ſixty-five young men, ha- 
bited in ſcarlet, equal in number to the days of the year; 
theſe were followed by others habited in white, bearing 
rods of gold ; then came the grand- guard of the Perſians 
called immortal, becauſe as faſt as one of them died, his 
place was filled up by another—the richneſs of their 
dreſs far exceeded any of the reſt ; they had all of them 
chains of gold ; their tunics were embroidered with gold ; 
and the ſleeves of the tunics were adorned with pearls : 


z Diodorus Siculus, lib. XVII. Plutarch, in vita Alexandri. 
3 Reſt of Eſther, chap. xv, verſes 6—10. 
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at a ſmall diſtance from theſe followed a band conſiſting 
of fifteen thouſand, called Daripherii, reputed for the king's 
couſins, all habited like women, who, for the variety and 
ſplendor of their garments, were exceedingly remarkable; 
and thoſe who were wont to receive the king's robes rode 
next before the chariot of Darius. The monarch himſelf was 
apparelled in moſt ſumptuous attire : his garments were 
compoſed of purple impaled with white, on which were 
falcons fighting with each other, richly embroidered with 
gold: he was girded with a girdle of gold; and from it 
hung his ſword, the ſcabbard of which was compoſed of 
one entire pearl: upon his head he wore a diadem, called 
by the Perſians cydaris, which had a roll about it of green 
and white.“ 
We meet with no particular deſcription of the garments 
appertaining to the Perſian and Medean ladies : without 
doubt, they equalled thoſe of the men in richneſs, delicacy, 
and elegance; thoſe eſpecially which belonged to the 
_—_—_ of Perſia muſt have been exceedingly ſumptuous ; 
or, we learn from unqueſtionable authority, that the reve- 
nues of whole cities were given to them ; the one to pro- 
vide them with girdles; another to ſupply them with 
necklaces; a third to procure them ſhoes; and in this 
manner the whole of their dreſs was completely furniſhed *. 
The robes belonging to the Perſian ladies of high rank 
were long, and traile 1 a the ground, as we learn from 
a paſſage in Eſther : ** ſhe, being gloriouſly adorned,” in 
order to appear before Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, ** took 
her two maids with her; and upon the one ſhe leaned, as 


Quintus Curtius, Vita Alexandri, of Perſepolis, which are finely engraven 
lib. III. I ſhall not preſume to deter- in Le Brun's Voyage to Perſia, vol, IT. 
mine the difference between the cyderis, and copied in the ancient Univerſal 
the tara, and the pileus, the three cover- Hiſtory ; to which books the reader is re- 
ings for the head, which Xenophon, and ferred. I ſhall only add from Xenophon, 
other ancient authors, afſure us were that it was the prerogative of the Perſian 
uſed by the Medes and Perſians : perhaps monarch to wear an upright tiara. 
the reader may meet with the repreſenta- 2 Herodot. ut ſupra, Plato in Alcib. 
tions of all of them among the curious p. 1; et alibi, 
hgures remaining upon the ruined walls 
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carrying herſelf delicately ; and the other followed bearing 


1 39 


up her train. 
Linen, I preſume, formed great part of the dreſs of 


the fair ſex; and an ancient author aſſures us, that there 
was nothing more diſguſting, or held more diſhonourable 
by the Perſian women, than to put their hands to wool, 
or to be forced to wear woollen clothes“. 

The Perſians, according to e W had arms for a 
cloſe fight, a pectoral upon the breaſt, and a ſhield in the 
left hand *; and the ſame author, ſpeaking of the ſoldiers 
in the army of Cyrus, ſays, many of them had handſome 
tunics, and elegant pectorals, with helmets. The horſes 
likewiſe, continues he, were armed with forehead-pieces, 
and breaſt-plates; the ſingle horſes with thigh- pieces; 
and thoſe joined together in the chariots with plates upon 
their ſides; ſo that the whole army glittered with the 
braſs, and appeared beautifully decked with ſcarlet ha- 
bits. In another paſſage he ſays, all thoſe that were with 
Cyrus were armed with the ſame arms that he was: the 
had ſcarlet tunics*, a pectoral of braſs, brazen helmets wit 
white creſts, and ſwords ; and every one of them had a 
ſpear made of the cornel tree. Their horſes were armed 
with forehead-pieces, breaſt- plates, and ſide- pieces; and 
the ſide-pieces ſerved as thigh-pieces to the rider. The 
arms of Cyrus, and thoſe TX his companions, were gilt, 
and differed in no one particular, excepting that his were 
brighter and more highly polithed *. | 

We have good authority to prove that the offenſive as. 
well- as the defenſive arms were often made of gold ; for, 
Herodotus expreſsly aſſures us, that many golden ſwords: 
were found among the ſpoils taken from the Perſians *. 

The Medean and Perſian ſoldiers belonging to the army 
of Xerxes, according to Herodotus, had every man a: 
tiara for his head that was impenetrable; a. tunic, covered; 


2 Reſt of Eſther, chap. xy, verſes 2, 37 4. * nerip xalow'psy S tone Like. a. 

2 Quintus Curtius, lib. V. mirror. Ibid. 

3 Xenophon, ut ſupra, lib I. Herodot. in.Calliope.. 

4: Xr Pownce, ibid, lib. VII. 2 
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with plates of iron like the ſcales of a fiſh, and adorned 
with ſleeves of various colours; an Egyptian pectoral; 
the anaxyrides, which covered the legs as well as the 
thighs; and a farget of cane, ſtrongly compacted for a 
ſhield, which ſerved alſo to cover the quiver : to which were 
added a javelin, a ſhort bow with long arrows made of 
cane, and a {word ſuſpended from a belt upon the right 
ſide *; but the ſame author informs us, that ſome of the 
Perſian cavalry wore helmets of brals *. | 

The Sagartians, a people of Perſian extraction who 
accompanied Xerxes, had no —_— except a ſhort 
ſword, and a net made of cord*, which they threw over 
their opponents; and, having entangled them with the 
net, they were preſently ſlain. 

Xenophon deſcribes the military dreſs of Abradates, 
king of the Suſians, in the following manner: when he 
was about to put on his linen pectoral, Panthea (his wife) 
brought him a golden helmet with arm-preces*, and broad 
bracelets for his wriſts, together with a purple tunic 
reaching to his feet, which hung in folds at the bottom, 
and a creſt of violet colour. 

The religious habits of the ancient Perſians are little 
known. In the time of Cyrus the Great, the principal 
lords of his court, who were called A£quales, uſually 
aſſiſted at the offerings and feſtivals with crowns upon 
their heads, becauſe it was the general opinion, that the 
gods were delighted to behold the magnificence of thoſe 
who made oblations to them, and received them the more 
favourably upon that account"; and here may be added 
the following extract from Herodotus : ** when a Perſian 
is about to Facrifice, he builds no altar, kindles no fire, 
makes no hbation,. nor uſes either flutes, fillets, or conſe- 
crated flowers; but, wearing a tiara decorated chiefly 
with myrtle upon his head, leads the victim to a- clean 
ſpot of ground, and invokes the gods.“ 


S 


I Tegg&, Herodot. in Polymn. 


S IIe yiora, Xenophon, lib. VI. 
2 Ibid.. 


a | Ae vaxulyo>ety. Ibid, 
3 Ibid. 7 Xenophon, ut ſupra, lib. III. 
+ Zepy04 win Atſjutrnos of waylu. Ibid. Herodot. in Clio. 
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The Parthian habit conſiſted of a tunic with long ſleeves, 
which was girded about the loins, and reached to the knees: - 
above the tunic they wore a mantle, or chlamys, faſtened 
upon the ſhoulder with a fibula; and it deſcended as low 
as the tunic: the tiara belonging to this people, riſing 
nearly to a point, was bent forward after the faſhion of 
the Phrygian bonnet ; their ſhoes were cloſe on all ſides ; 
and their breeches reached to the feet. When the Par- 
thians, ſays Juſtin, grew wealthy, they clothed themſelves 
in the Medean apparel, which he deſcribes as garments 
thin, tranſlucent, and flowing *.. According to Plutarch, 
the kings of Parthia imitated the dreſs of the ancient 
kings of the Medes; for, ſpeaking of Surena, he informs 
us, that he was dreſſed, after the manner of the Medes, 
with pictures in his face, and a handſome peruke, very 
different in this reſpe& from the other Parthians, who 
wore their hair, as the Scythians did, diſhevelled and ne- 
gleted, which gave them a terrible kind of aſpect. 
And though,” ſays Pere Montfaucon, © in this paſ- 
ſage the erden does not ſpeak of the king, but of 
him who was next to the king in the empire; yet it 
is not to be doubted that the kings of Parthia were ha- 
bited in like manner. The ornament for the head of the 
Parthian kings,“ continues he, ** is not always the ſame 
upon old monuments and medals: it ſeems to have been 
ſubject to many changes; and the king is ſometimes re- 

reſented with a ſimple diadem without any other adorn- 
ment than that of his own hair *.”? 

The dreſs of the Scythians and the Thracians was, in 
many reſpects, conformable to that of the Perſians ; and, 
like them, they wore the anaxyrides and the tiara : their 
habits, ſays Montfaucon, whoſe authority is derived from 
ancient ſculptures, conſiſted of the tunic, which, in ſome 
inſtances, has ſleeves that reach to the wriſts; of the 
anaxyrides, or breeches, which deſcend as low as the an- 
cles, and ſerved at once for breeches and {ſtockings ; to 


* See Montfaucon's Antiquits Ex- 2 Juſtin, lib. XLI. 
pliquee, vol. III, chap, xiv. 3 Montfaucon, ut ſupra, 
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theſe may be added the pallium, or ch/amys, which ſome- 
times alſo ſerved for a head covering. Perſons of diſtinc- 
tion appear with a tunic reaching to the ancles ; in one in- 
ſtance the tunic appears to be fringed at the bottom. 
Sometimes they are repreſented with a long mantle orna- 
mented with fringes; and in every inſtance the tiara, or 
bonnet, is the ſame as that belonging to the Parthians. 
He then ſpeaks of a Phrygian figure with two tunics, one 
upon the other; and the longeſt of them barely reaching 
to the knees; but, adds he, the moſt beautiful figure that 
I have ſeen, in the Phrygian dreſs, is Paris ſeated, and 
holding the apple of Diſcord in his right hand. His bonnet 
is of the uſual form; and above his tunic he wears a 
chlamys, or mantle, faſtened with a round fibula upon 
his right ſhoulder ; and his ſhoes reſemble thoſe of the 
Parthians *. 

Herodotus, ſpeaking of the Thracians who accompanied 
Xerxes into Greece, ſays, they covered their heads with a 
cap, or helmet, made of foxes' ſkins, and their bodies with 
a tunic and a mantle of various colours“: their ſhoes * 
were bound with thongs above the ancles; and they car- 
ried ſmall bucklers in the form of a half moon ; and every 
one of them had a javelin and a ſhort dagger. Thole 
Thracians, continues he, who retained their original 
name in Aſia, came into the field with ſmall bucklers 
compoſed of untanned hides, two Lycian javelins for 
each man, with an helmet of braſs, having ears and 
horns like thoſe of an ox of the ſame metal; and their 
legs were covered with Phoenician cloth“. | 

The Caſpians, and the Pactyans, who were in the arm 
of Xerxes, were clothed in goats* ſkins: the Colchians 


- = Montfaucon, ut ſupra, chap. xv. The Melanchlznians, a nation bordering 
Many of the Scythians, according to lie- on Scythia, wear, ſays the fame author, 
rodotus, clothed themſelves with the ſkins no other clothing than black; and the 
of men, as other nations did with the Gelonians, another neighbouring nation, 
ſkins of beaſts; and with the tkins of the wear garments made ot otters and bea- 
right hands of their enemies they made vers' ſkins. Herodot. in Melpomene. 
coverings for their quivers: they alſo 2 Zeipa;, womans, Herodotus in Po- 
made cups of the ſculls of thoſe they had lymnia. 

flain; the poorer ſort, adds he, clothed 3 N:%A%. Ibid, 

themſelves with leather; to which the * Paxtoi P,. Herodot. ut ſupra, 
more wealthy added ornaments of gold. 
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and the Saſpirians had helmets of wood ; and the Saranges 
were magnificently habited in garments of various colours ; 
and their buſkins reached to the knees. The Lycians 
had a covering of goats' ſkins upon their ſhoulders ; they 
wore pectorals upon their breaſts; and their legs were 
defended with greaves. They had alſo caps upon their 
heads, adorned with crefts of feathers*; and every one of 
them carried a bow of cornel, with arrows of cane, and a 
dart, a falchion, and a ſhort word. The Mofynæcians 
wore double tunics that did not reach to the knees; and 
helmets of leather upon their heads like thofe of the Paph- 
lagonians, from the middle of which there roſe a tuft of 
hair, braided to a point, reſembling a tiara: their ſhields 
were made in the ſhape of an ivy leaf, compoſed with the 
hides of white oxen with the hair on“. 

The Typ)jrians were an Eaſtern nation; and, accord- 
ing to Strabo, the men were clothed in black, and wore 
long hair; whereas the women, on the contrary, wore 
white garments and thort hair* The inhabitants of 
Panchcea, an iſland of the Arabian ſea, wear, ſays Dio- 
dorus Siculus, foft garments, owing to the excellence of 
the wool produced in that country : both men and women 
deck themſelves with ornaments of gold; they uſe circu- 
lar neck-bracelets*, and bracelets about their wriſts, like the 
Perſians ; their ears are adorned with ear-rings ; and their 
ſhoes are decorated with various colours: the prieſts wear 
robes of white linen, and ſometimes of pure foft wool ; 
their heads are covered with mitres embroidered with 
gold“; their ſhoes, or rather ſandals, are curiouſly wrought 
with exquiſite workmanſhip*; and their ear-rings are of 
gold, reſembling thoſe belonging to the women. 


* II. JA eg you arlaoles Ibid. © Tpxxnaog rene xvzxxec Diodorus 

s Thavs Dr Wipit re aruutrsce Ibid, Siculus, lib. V. 

3 Ibid. 7 Miſpas xpuoouperc, Ibid. | 

4 Xenophon's Expedition of Cyr us the 8 Ty» 9: rode, 1x90) 7%rana SN 
Younger, lib. V. eigYzx0prrm Ibid, 


$ Strabo, lib. XV. 
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The Habits appropriated to Mourning by the Afiatic Nations ; 
and the Diſtinctions made by Dreſs. 


HE generality of mankind have agreed in ſetting 
apart {ome kind of clothing to expreſs their ſorrow 
for the loſs of their friends and relatives; and this cuſtom 
is not of modern invention, but as ancient, at leaſt, as the 
patriarchal ages: among the Aſiatic nations it conſiſted in 
throwing aſide ſuch garments as were beſt calculated for 
eaſe and elegance, and ſubſtituting others unpleaſant to 
the ſight and uncomfortable to the wearer. 

The firſt token of ſorrow, upon the reception of tidings 
of recent misfortunes, was that of rending the tunic, 
or the robe. Thus Jacob, when he was perſuaded that 
his fon Joſeph was dead, rent his robe *.” Joſeph's bre- 
thren rent their clothes, when they ſaw the cup produced 
from Benjamin's ſack . Job alſo rent his robe“ when 
he heard of the death of his fons* ; and his three friends, 
at the time they firſt ſaw bim in his diſtreſs, “ lifted up 
their voices and wept, and rent every one his robe *,”* 


1 Geneſis chap. xxxvii, verſe 34. 3- Job, chap. i, verſe 20. 
2. Ibid. chap. xliv, verſe 13. + Ibui}, chap. ii, verſe 12. 
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Numberleſs are the inſtances that might be produced, 
from ſacred as well as from prophane hiſtory, in proof 
of this circumſtance ; but thoſe already cited, it is pre- 
ſumed, will be thought perfectly ſufficient. 

In cafes of heavy affliction they laid aſide the gar- 
ments beſt calculated for their eaſe, and put on ſackcloth, 
which, in ſome inſtances at leaſt, was black, and made of 
hair“, and of courſe muſt have been exceedingly unplea- 
ſant to the wearer. Jacob “ 7 ſackcloth upon his 


loins*;” and the ſame mode o 


expreſſion is frequently 


uſed, ſo that we may reſt aſſured, it was uſually ſubſtituted 
for the linen garments that were next the ſkin, which the 
following extracts will abundantly confirm: Job, ſpeaking 
to his friends, ſays, © I have ſewed ſackcloth upon my 
ſkin *.” Again, and it came to paſs, when Ahab heard 
thoſe words, that he rent his clothes, and put ſackcloth upon 
his fleſh, and faſted, and lay in ſackcloth, and went 
ſoftly *.” In another paſlnge it is ſaid that Joram, king 


of Iſrael, „rent his c 


othes, and he paſſed by upon the 


wall, and the people looked, and, behold, he had ſackcloth 


within upon his fleſh *.”? 


Another token of deep humiliation, ſorrow, and mourn- 
ing, was defiling themſelves with duſt and athes. The 


friends of Job * ſprinkled duſt upon their heads towards 


heaven: and Job himſelf emphatically expreſſes his grief 


by ſaying, ** I have ſewed ſackcloth upon my ſkin, and 
defiled my horn in the duſt.” And the king of Nineveh, 
when he heard of the denunciations of 18 aroſe from 
his throne, and laid his robe from him, and covered 
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himſelf with ſackcloth, and ſat in aſhes *. 


7 Revelations, chap. vi, verſe 12. 

2 Gen. chap. xxxvii, verſe 34. 

3 Job, chap. xvi, verſe 15. 

* 1 Kings, chap. xxi, verſe 27. 

$ 2 age. chap. vi, verſe 30. 

Job, chap. ii, verſe 12. It was cuſ- 
tomary allo among the Egyptians, upon 
the death of their monarch, to cover their 


heads with duſt. Diodorus Siculus, lib. I. 

7 Jonah, chap. in, verſe 6, The pre- 
ceding verſe is alſo to the purpoſe, it 
runs thus: “ So the people of Nineveh be- 
lieued God, and proclaimed a faſt, and put 
on ſackcloth from the greateſ{ of them even to 
the leaſt of them,” 
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Shaving the head was alſo a cuſtomary mark of mourn- 


ing: Job is expreſsly ſaid to have * ſhaved his head” when 


he heard of the calamities which had befallen him; and 


the Almighty, threatening the Iſraelites, ſays, 1 will 

bring ſackcloth upon all loins, and baldneſs upon every 
head, and I will make it,“ that is, the day of his ven- 
eance, „as the mourning for an only ſon '.”* 

Shaving the eye-brows aud cutting the fleſh, by way 
of mourning for the dead, were anciently practiſed among 
the Aſiatic nations, as we may judge from both being 
ſtrictly forbidden by the Moſaic diſpenſation : “ Ye are 
the children of the Lord ; ye ſhall not cut yourſelves, nor 
make any baldneſs between your eyes for the dead*.” 
The prohibition extended till farther to the prieſts ; for 
ic is expreſsly {aid, ** they ſhall not make baldneſs ou 
their heads ; neither ſhall they ſhave the corners of their 
beards, nor make any cuttings in their fleſh for te 
dead.“ 

The ſame methods of expreſſing their grief were com- 
mon with the Aſiatic women; for, Tamar, David's 
daughter, after ſhe had been abuſed by Amnon, “put 
aſhes on her head, and rent her tunic of many colours 
that was on her, and laid her hand on her head, and went 
on crying.“ And Athaliah “ rent her clothes, and cried, 
treaſon ! treaſon*!”” Judith alſo, when the mourned for 
her huſband, “put ſackcloth upon her loins, and wore 
her widow's apparel.” And Eſther, at the time the Jews 
were perſecuted, “laid away her glorious apparel, and 


put on garments of anguiſh and mourning; and, in- 


ſtead of precious ointments, ſhe covered her head with 
alhes and dung; and ſhe humbled her body greatly; and 
all the places of her joy the filled with her torn hair ”.” 
So alſo it is ſaid, that, when Heliodorus was about to pil- 


Amos, chap. viii, verſe 10. 255 Kings, chap. xi, verſe 14. 
* Deuteronomy, chap. xiv, verſe 1, * Judith, chap. vii, verſe 58. 
3 Leviticus, chap. xxi, verſe 5, 7 Reſt of Eſther, chap. xiv, verſe 2. 


* 2 Samuel, Chap. xii, verſe 19. 
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lage the temple of Jeruſalem, “ the women, girded with 
ſackcloth under their breaſts, abounded in the itreets *.” 

There are inſtances in which the perſons who mourned 
appeared abroad bare-footed ; and in general they forbore 
the uſe of oil or precious ungents until the days of their 
mourning were completed *. 5 

It is almoſt unneceſlary to obſerve, that theſe tokens 
of ſorrow were not confined to mourning for the dead : 
the foregoing quotations prove that they were practiſed by 
way of humiliation and penance, in conſequence of pri- 
vate misfortunes, and in the time of public calamities. 

There is no trait in the character of the ancient Aſiatics 
that reflects more honour upon them than their hoſpi- 
tality : it was not deemed ſufficient to entertain a gueſt, 
but he was obliged, at parting, to accept of ſome favour 
from the munificence of his benefactor. The Sacred Wri- 
tings abound with proofs of this prevalent liberality; and 
the ſame are confirmed by the whole tenor of hiſtory in ge- 
neral. Theſe gifts conſiſted chiefly in clothes, perſonal 
ornaments, cups, arms, and the like; but ſometimes, in- 
deed, they were far more extenſive. 

The patriarch Joſeph gave to each man of his bre- 
thren “ changes of raiment; but unto Benjamin,” as a 
mark of eſpecial favour, he gave three hundred pieces 
of ſilver, and five changes of raiment *.” Gifts K this 
kind were not only conſidered as marks of eſteem, but 
were often preſented by way of reward, or to obtain a 
particular favour: thus Naaman the Syrian, a leper, took 
with him ten talents of ſilver, ſix thouſand pieces of gold, 
and ten changes of raiment, as a preſent for the prophet 
Eliſha in return for the cure of his leproſy * | 

It was alſo conſidered as an honour of the higheſt kind 
when perſons of a ſuperior rank preſented garments and 
perſonal ornaments to thoſe of an inferior ſtation. Pha- 
raoh, when he advanced the patriarch Joſeph, and ſet 


* 
7 2 Maccabees, chap. in, verſe 19. 3 Geneſis, chap. xlv, verſe 22. 
2.2 Samuel, chap, xv, verſe 30. Ibid, + 2 Kings, chap. v, verſe 5. 

chap. xiv, verſe 2. 
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him over all the land of Egypt, * took his ring from his 
hand, and put it upon Joſeph's hand, and arrayed him in 
veſtures of fine linen, and put a golden chain about his 
neck“ When Ahaſuerus, king of Perſia, aſked Haman 
what ſhould be done to the man, “whom the king de- 
lighteth to honour,” he replied, “ let the royal apparel 
be brought which the king uſeth to wear, and the horle 
that the king rideth upon, and the crown royal which 1s 
ſet upon his head ; and let this apparel! and horle be de- 
livered to the hand of one of the king's moſt noble princes, 
that they may array the man withal whom the king de- 
lighteth to honour :” which was done to Mordecai the 
Jew ; and “he went out from the preſence of the king in 
royal apparel of blue and white, with a great crown upon 
his head, and with a garment of fine linen and purple *;” 
and Belthazzar, the king of Babylon, promied to the man 
who interpreted the hand-writing upon the wall, that “he 
ſhould be clothed with ſcarlet, and have a chain of gold 
aboat his neck. and be the third ruter in the kingdom *.” 
So in Eſaras it is ſaid, of the man who beſt aniwercd a 
queſtion propoſed, that king Darius ſhould cauſe him to be 
* clothed in purple, to drink in gold, to ſleep upon gold, 
to have a chariot with bridles of gold, and an head-tire 
of fine linen, and a chain about his neck*; and that he 
ſhould fit next to Darius becauſe of his wiſdom, and be 
called Darius his couſin *.*” As an honorary reward to 
Judith, for the deſtruction of Holofernes, the Jews 
crowned her and her maid with garlands of olive“. 
Particular colours, and eſpecially purple, were reſtricted 
in different nations to the blood royal, or to ſuch perſons 
as were permitted to wear them by the royal authority. 
Thus, Antiochus the younger, when he confirmed Jona— 
than in the high-prieſthood of the Jews, among other great 


a Geneſis, chap. xli, verſe 42. * Kuda pi BugTivyy xo pMayanyy Tips Toy 

2 |-ſther, chap. vi, veries 6. and q; and rmpaxno. 1 Eldras, chap. iii, veries 6, 
chap. viii, verſe 15. and 5. 

3 Daniel, chap. v, verſe 7. 5 Ibid. 


o Judith, chap. xv, verſe 12. 
privileges, 
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rivileges, gave him leave to drink in golden veſſels, to 
by clothed in purple, and to wear a golden fibula *; and 
in the Lamentations of Jeremiah it is emphatically ſaid, 
„ they that did feed delicately are deſolate in the ſtreet; 
they that were brought up in ſcarlet embrace dungzhills;“ 
expreſſive of the ſad reverſe of the ſtate of the Jews“. 

Double garments are in Scripture oppoſed to garments 
of affliction and mourning'. Wedding-garments and 
garments of joy are placed in contradiltinetion to garments 
of widowhood and of ſorrow. The wedding-garment is 
alſo mentioned as an indiſpenſible requiſite for every one 
who was a gueſt at a marriage-feaſt*. The attire of an 
harlot is ſpoken of in the Sacred Text *; and priſon-gar- 
ments, or veſtments appropriated to malefactors, are 
{aid to have been in uſe at a very early period. All theſe 
veſtments differed, without doubt, materially from each 
other; but, as they are only mentioned by name, that dif- 
ference cannot poſſibly be ſpecified. | 

Putting the thoes from the feet was a very ancient mode 
of religious worſhip, and countenanced by the command 
of God himſelf'. The ſhoes were alto uſed in remote times 
for the confirmation of contracts; for, in the book of 
Ruth, it is ſaid : “ Now this was the manner in former time 
in Iſrael concerning redeeming, and concerning changing; 
for, to confirm all things, a man plucked off his ſhoe, 


—_ | . . 
and gave it to his neighbour; and this was a teſtimony in 


Iſrael *.” 


1 ThozTw xpvon. I Maccabees, chap. xi, 5 INV Proverbs, chap. vii, 


verſe 58. verſe 10. 
2 Lamentaticne, chap. iv, verſe 5. * W599 A 2 Kings, chap. xxv, 
3 Brach, chap. v, ve:le 2. | verie 29. 
+ Matthew, chap. xxii, verſe 11, 7 Exodus, chap. iii, verſe 5; et alibi. 


5 Ruth, chap. iv, verſe 7. 


END OF THE FIRST PART OF THE INTRODUCTION, 
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COMPLETE VIEW 


OF THE 


DRESS AND HABITS 


OF THE 


PEOPLE or ENGLAND, 


FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SAXONS IN BRITAIN 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


VV 


The Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical, Habits of the 
Anglo-Saxons, to the Concluſion of the Eighth Century. 


t 


The State of the Cloathing Arts conſidered.—Habits of the 
Men.—The Shirt.—The Tunic.—T he Surcoat.—The Cloak, 
or Mantle.—The Head-dreſs.— The Shoes, Stockings, &c. 


MONG the various arts, to which the neceſſities of mankind 

gave birth, none feems to have claimed more univerſal atten- 
tion than thoſe upon which the manufacturing of cloth depended ; fo 
that, if we had not the evidence of hiſtory in favoux of our Saxon 
anceſtors, we could hardly ſuppoſe them to have been altogether 
1gnorant of the cloathing arts, even at the time of their firſt arrival in 
Britam. They were, it is true, a rude, unlettered, people; but it is 
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equally certain, that they were by no means deſtitute of ingenuity ;. 
nor is it probable that, while they were making conſiderable advance. 
ment in other arts, they ſhould totally neglect thoſe, which were 
highly eſſential to their comfortable enjoyment of life. At the time 
of their eſtabiiſhment in England we find that they were well ac- 

uainted with the manner of dreſſing and , ſpinning of flax *, 
which they manufactured into cloth, and dyed of various colours 
according to their fancy; and, from the high price of wool enacted 
by the Saxon Legiſlature ꝓ, a firong preſumptive 8 may be 
drawn, that the making of woollen garments was alſo practiſed in 


this kingdom. 

To what extent of delicacy they earried their manufactures cannot 
poſſibly be aſcertained in the preſent day; but, that their ſkill in the 
art of weaving, ſo far back as the latter end of the ſeventh century, 
was by no means inconſiderable, we have the inconteſtible: authority 
of an author of their own. Aldhelm, biſhop of Shereburn, writing 
in praiſe of virginity, uſes the following lines by way of ſimily: It 
eis not the web of one uniform colour and texture, without any va- 
c riety of figures, that pleaſes the eye and appears beautiful, but one 
that is woven by ſhuttles filled with threads of purple and various 
* other colours, flying from fide to fide, and forming variety of 
*« figures and images in different compartments with admirable art.” 
It appears, however, equally certain, that fitks, and the fineſt linen, 
and other cloths, made, a conſiderable part of the imports from 

foreign countries, not only at this period, but even for ſome time 
after the Norman conqueſt: filk, we are aſſured, was uſed ſoon after 
the converſion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chriſtianity, to ornament the 
altars of their churches; and in a ſhort ſpace of time it became one 
of the luxuries of the wealthy in their dreſs; but there is no ſufficient 
authority to ſupport the ſuppoſition of its having been made in Eng- 
land during the Saxon Era \. | 

When we look upon the delineations of the Saxons preſerved in 
their manuſcripts, (and there is no reaſon to believe that they are not 
the real tranſcripts of their own times), we ſee evidently, that not only 
the conveniences, but even the ſuperfluities, of dreſs were adopted by 
them; and it appears that the decoration of the habit, with variety 
of redundant ornaments, was conſidered as an eſſential diſtinction of 


ſuperior rank. 


* Dr, Henry's Aiſtory of Britain, vol. II. t Aldhelm de Virginitate, MS, in the 
B. it cap. 5. Library at Lainbeth. 

+ By ſome of the Anglo-Saxon laws it 
was valued at two-fifihs of the price of 5 Anglia Sacra, W. Malms, &c. 


the whole ſheep, Dr. Henry, as above. 
| f F ſhall 
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I ſhall cloſe this ſhort introduction with a few words upon the {kill 
of the Anglo-Saxon ladies in the art of embroidering. The teaching 
of this art appears to have been one part of polite education among 
the fair ſex, and their performances therein were often of ſuch impor- 
tance as to excite the notice of the ancient Hiſtorians; but we thall 
have occaſion to ſpeak on this ſubject more fully hereafter: In order 
to give ſome 1dea how far it was extended at this period, I ſhall only 
add here, that, in a charter which Wiglaf, king of Mercia, granted 
to the abbey of Croiland, cited by Ingulphus, mention is made of the 
king's golden vail, embroiderea ui h the Hiſtory of the D.ſtruction of Troy, 
which he gave to the ſaid abbey, to be hung up annually in the 
church upon his birthday “. 
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. Ingulphus, Hiſt, Croil, p. 487. 
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Tax SHIRT. 


THERE is ſufficient authority to prove that the ſhirt was a gar- 
ment in ule among the Anglo-Saxons as early as the eighth century ; 
but the difficulty, at preſent, is to diſtinguiſh it from the thort tunic. 
The ;ſhirt was the cloathing worn immediately next the ſkin, and 
rarely drawn by the artiſts of Antiquity without tome other covering: 
for which reaſon we cannot expect to ſee it in its perfect form. The 
ſleeping figure, repreſented at the bottom of the ſecond plate of this 
work, was drawn by the artiſt for a man in bed; the garment he wears 
greatly reſembles the tunic without its cuſtomary appendage, the gir- 
dle, ſaving only that it appears to fit cloſer to the body; and the folds 
of the ſleeves, from the elbow to the wrift, are much ſmaller than 
they are generally depicted upon the tunic. From theſe circum- 
{tances I have been led to conclude, that the garment here repre- 
ſented is the ſhirt of the Anglo-Saxons &. If this be not the fact, the 
appearance of a garment to ſleepin is a good argument in favour of the 
decency of our anceſtors in their uncultivated ſtate, as the æra, we are 
now treating of, is uſually called. We ſhall find, however, the ſhirt, as 
a night garment, was entirely rejected in the ſucceeding ages—ages, 
when one might have expected to have found mankind improved, 
and decency, at leaſt, eſtabliſhed upon a broader foundation. : 
From the colour of this garment, which in the original is white, 1 

conceive it to have been deſigned to repreſent linen, of which material 
we may naturally conclude the ſhirt, at this time, was uſually made, 
becauſe the wearing of a woollen ſhirt was enjoined by the Canons as 
a very ſevere penance . 

I have obſerved, that the habit above-mentioned is white in the 
original, but the colour, when applied to dreſs, ſeems entirely to have 
depended upon the caprice of the wearer ; for, other inſtances occur 
in which the garment of this kind 1s-painted as red and blue. We 
are not, however, to ſuppoſe that linen ſhirts, or even ſhirts at all, 
were in common uſe, eſpecially at this period. The wearing of linen 
was certainly confined to the wealthy only, and ſeems to have been 
conſidered as a luxury of the times. | 


* This figure is taken from a Saxon + Johnſon's Canons, A. D. 963. Can. 
MS, in the Britiſh Muſeum, marked 64, 
Claudius, B iv. 
7 THR 
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FART I. 


Tat -F-U-N-L C. 


THIS garment certainly is not of Saxon origin: we trace it in 
the monuments of higheſt Antiquity ; and, as far as we can judge 
of it, from the form and even from the name which 1t bore among 
our anceſtors, it was derived from the Romans *. It was of two 
kinds; the ſhort tunic, worn at times by all claſſes of people; and 
the long tunic, which appears to be the diſtinguiſhing mark of 
ſuperiority of rank. 

The ſhort tunic, in its ſimpleſt ſtate, bears no diſtant reſemblance 
to the modern ſhirt; it was apparently put upon the body over the 
head in the ſame manner, and the aperture at the top 1s ſometimes 
drawn no larger than barely ſufficient to admit the paſſing through 
of the head; but at other times we ſce it open upon the boſom, 
and adorned with a border, of which, perhaps, the frill of the preſent 
day may be conſidered as a remote imitation. 

It was ſometimes open from the hips downward on either fide; and 
the wearer frequently appears to have no other garment to defend him 
from the inclemency of the weather : this form of the tunic might 
be adopted, becauſe it gave full liberty to the limbs, and was 
of courſe more convenient when agility was required. Two ſpeci- 
mens of the open tunic, ſelected from many which occur in the early 
Saxon manuſcripts, are given upon the firſt plate of this work. The 
figure to the left repreſents a ploughman ; and 1s the only inſtance, 
that I recollect, in which the tunic is depicted without a girdle 
round the loins ꝓ. The third figure, upon the ſame plate, is alſo a 
ploughman , but, I think, of ſuperior rank, and probably a free 
man ; for, the tunic open on the ſides appears to have been, at this 
period at leaſt, the diſtinguiſhing badge of ſlavery or ſervitude. 

From the ſhort tunic of the Saxons originated, I doubt not, 
the garments ſo commonly worn at this day by the ruſtics in all 


* In a MS. written in the eigth century, 
from which the greater part of the ſpe- 
cimens of the tunic are given upon the fol- 
lowing plates, it is called xunican. This 
curious MS, embeliſhed with great vari- 
ety of curious delineations, is perſerved in 
the Cotton. Library at the Britiſh Muſeum, 
and en arked Claudius, B iv. 


+ It is taken from a MS. in the Har- 
leian Library, marked 603. 

{ This figure 1s taken from an ancient 
Saxon Ms. in the Bodleian Library, at 
Oxford, marked Junius xi. and the figure 
in the middle of the plate is taken from the 
MS. mentioned in the laſt note but one, 
marked Claudius, B iv, 
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arts of England, and known by the name of round frocks, or car- 
men's frocks. 'The collars and wriſtbands of ſuch frocks are very 
often curiouſly decorated with needle-work, and much in the ſame 
manner we ſhall ſee the Saxon tunic ornamented hereafter. 

The ſhort tunic rarely deſcended below the knee ; and, being bound 
about the waiſt with a girdle, the looſe flow of folds from the hips 
were by no means ungraceful : but frequent inſtances occur, eſpe- 
cially where a perſon of ſuperior quality is repreſented, in which this 
garment appears to be decorated with borders of various colours, em- 
broidered, and ſometimes ſet with precious ftones ; which, however 
they may have added to 1ts finery, totally deſtroyed the elegance of 
its form. The third figure, on the ſecond plate, exhibits an example 
of this kind; and ſeveral others may be found in the ſucceeding en- 
gravings *. 

I have hinted before, that the ſhort tunic was a garment worn b 
all claſſes of people, from the ſlave to the monarch; and, from the 
great frequency of its repreſentation in the ancient delineations, it 
appears to have been more generally adopted by the nobility than the 
longer tunic, which was by no means fo convenient for motion; and, 
indeed, it is rarely ſeen where the figures are repreſented walking, 
hunting, or in fact employed in any kind of exerciſe. I conceive it 
was only worn on ſtate-days, and other ſolemn occaſions; and, when- 
ever it 15 depicted, it appears to be the habit appropriated to people 
of the moſt exalted rank. 

The ſleeves of the longer tunic were ſometimes looſe, and open; at 
other times cloſe to the arms; and moſt commonly they reached to 
the wriſt. This garment was bound about the waiſt with a girdle, 
and deſcended in looſe graceful folds to the ancles. It is of various 
colours in the different delineations ; but the more general colour 
appears to be white, which circumſtance may lead us to conjecture 
that it was made of linen. The ſame obſervation, with reſpect 
to colour, will hold good concerning the ſhorter tunic, which 
is alſo very frequently painted white; however, we are well aſſured 
that the materials of that garment were varied according to the 
rank and wealth of the wearer. But, as the longer tunic was 
always confined to perſons of ſuperior ſtations, there can be little 
doubt that the materials, of which it was compoſed, were of the fineſt 
texture and moſt eſteemed workmanſhip. | 


* Three ſpecimens of the ſhort tunic, before, marked, Junius xi, The other 
as worn without the mantle, are given on two, and the figure ſleeping at the bottom, 
the ſecond plate, The figure in the mid- are from Claudins, B. iv. 
ce is from the MS, at Oxford, mentioned 
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Tun SUR COAL 


THE ſurcoat was a garment worn over the tunic, and it was appro- 
priated to perſons of the higheſt diſtinction from the nature of its 
conſtruction : it appears to have been an ornamental or ſtate drels : 
like the tunic, it was put upon the body over the head, a ſufficient 
aperture being left at the top for that purpoſe. The ſleeves of the 
ſurcoat are uſualiy depicted large and open, and do not deſcend be- 
yond the elbow; tome few inſtances muſt be excepted, in which they 
are made cloſer to the arm, and reach to the wriſt : we ſee the ſurcoat 
perfectly repreſented in the third plate of this work, together with the 
longer tunic. To the dreſs of the monarch of this period is uſually 
added the mantle, either as it 1s exhibited upon the fourth plate, or 
faſtened with the fibula upon the right ſhoulder ; frequent inſtances 
of which will be ſeen hereafter. I made choice of the preſent figure, 
becauſe it ſhews the longer tunic and the ſurcoat diſtinctly, without 
any part of the latter being hid by the mantle. There is alſo a 
peculiarity with reſpe& to the ſurcoat, as here repreſented, which 
occurs but once or twice more in any of the Saxon drawings that I 
have ſeen. It has the appearance of a double garment : that part of 
it which is moſt ſeen is blue; and the ſleeves belonging to it are ſhort 
and open : the under part of it which appears upon the knees, and 
deſcends in cloſe ſleeves, covering thoſe of the tunic, to the wriſts, 
1s yellow. 'The tunic reaches below the border of the ſurcoat to the 
ancles, and is painted red. 

The ſurcoat is depicted of various colours; but, as it belonged to the 
nobility only, we may depend upon its having been made of the moſt 
coſtly materials, perhaps of ſilk, or fineſt linen; and we often find it 
ornamented with rich embroidery, and borders of gold. 

The ſurcoat, as repreſented upon the third and fourth plates, 
reaches to the middle of the leg ; but we find that a garment not ſo 
long, though perhaps of the ſame kind, was worn by perſons of 
diſtinction over the ſhorter tunic. It deſcended below the waiſt, and 
appears to have been conſtantly ornamented at the bottom with a bor- 
der of embroidery, as may be ſeen upon the ſeventh plate. 


Tur 
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THE CLOAK, ox MANTLE. 


THERE 1s no part of the ancient Saxon habit that appears to 
have varied ſo much in form and fize as the mantle. It is moſt 
uſually depicted as a very partial covering, faſtened with a fibula 
or buckle upon the right thoulder, whence it deſcended a little 
below the ſkirts of the ſhorter tunic, and, covering all the back, it 
was gathered into ſloping folds over the left arm and part of the 
breaſt. This mode of wearing the mantle gave perfect liberty to the 
right arm, while the various actions of the left arm beneath it af- 
forded a ſucceſſion of forms, the lines of which were often very 
elegant. It is proper, however, to obſerve, that various inſtances 
occur, in which we find the order of wearing the mantle exactly 
reverſed; the fibula being affixed to the left ſhoulder, and tlie 
right arm covered, while the left remains without any incumbrance. 
This might ariſe from the vanity of the wearer, to ſhew that he could 
uſe the left hand equally with his right, a ſkill which our anceſtors 
certainly held in high eſtimation “. | 

The mantle, as above deſcribed, was generally worn with the 
ſhorter tunic; and even perſonages of common rank are rarely de- 

ited without it. I do not mean to ſay, that it was confined to per- 
ſons of middling ſtations ; it was alſo adopted by thoſe of the higheſt 
diſtinction, and frequently worn with the longer tunic and ſurcoat, 
in which caſe it has the appearance of being longer than uſual and 
more flowing. 

The nobility, eſpecially when habited in their ſtate · dreſs, are often 
diſtinguiſhed by a more ample cloak or mantle, which was uſuall 
faſtened upon the breaſt with a fibula, and it covered both ſhoulders 
equally; ſometimes 1t 1s delineated as deſcending nearly to the ancles in 
the manner repreſented in the fourth plate; at other times it appears to 
have been much curtailed, and extended but little below the verge of 
the ſhorter tunic, as may be ſeen upon the ſeventh plate. Both theſe 
mantles, from the manner in which they are faſtened, muſt have been 
exceedingly inconvenient to the wearer in all caſes where activity was 
required; whence we may reaſonably conjecture that they were uſed 
as ceremonial or ſtate dreſſes only. 


* To uſe the weapon with both hands way. Pontoppidan's Hiſtory of Norway, 
is given as part of the character of a great p. 248. 
hero in the ancient Chronicles of Nor- 
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There was another kind of large cloak, or mantle, belonging to the 
Anglo-Saxons at this period; but, as it is rarely repreſented in their 
paintings, I am inclined to think it was by no means generally uſed. 
It was worn without any buckle, and appears evidently to have been 
made with an aperture nearly in the midſt of it, for the head to paſs 
through, over which it was put upon the ſhoulders; and, perhaps, 
(for I ſpeak from conjecture only,) it may be properly conſidered as a 
winter garment. The repreſentation of it is given upon the fifth 

late. 

8 Youth of diſtinction are uſually depicted with a ſmall cloak re- 
ſembling the herald's tabard. It was faſtened with a fibula upon 
either ſhoulder, and, hanging down before, as probably it did behind 
in like manner, was open at the fides, and left both the arms at 
liberty; — this cloak did not reach below the girdle; the exact re- 
preſentation of it is given upon the fifth plate. Another drawing of 
a youth, apparently older than the former, is copied on the ſixth plate. 
His cloak is faſtened with a ſingle fibula upon the right ſhoulder only, 
and it ſeems to have been no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed from the mantle 
worn by perſons arrived at man's eſtate than by its ſize ; for, it is, as 
we may {ce upon examination, conſiderably ſmaller in proportion to 
his ſtature. 

I do not apprehend that the Saxons always unbuckled their mantles 
when they took them from their ſhoulders, eſpecially in caſe of any 
uncommon emergency. — From the manner in which they appear to 
have been buckled, there could have been no difficulty in putting 
them over the head, even 1n that ſtate; this conjecture 1s ſtrengthened 
by a drawing which I found in a Saxon manuſcript of the tenth 
century, in which David is repreſented fighting with a lion; and, as 
his cloak would have been inconvenient to him during the combat, he 
is ſuppoſed to have taken it from his ſhoulders, and thrown it upon 
the ground, where it lies in the form faithfully repreſented at the bottom 
of the fifth plate *. 

The mantle, worn by the figure with his arms extended in the 
middle compartment of the fifth plate, differs greatly from any of 
thoſe already deſcribed. Part of it was bound about the waiſt, and 
reached below the knees; while the other part of it, paſling over 
the left or right ſhoulder, covered the back, and deſcended to the 
middle of the leg. The fame kind of mantle, but more perfectly re- 


* The figure to the right upon the fifth fideways. A back view of the ſame does 
plate, repreſented as running forward, is not occur in any of the drawings of this 
given to ſhew the manner in which the period. 
mantle ſat upon the ſhoulders, when ſeen 
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preſented, is exemplified upon the eighth plate“. This garment may 
probably be conſidered as part of the moſt ſuperb habit of the monarch 
and grandees of this period; for, none but a {ſuperior perſonage is ever 
depicted with it; and it ſeems eſpecially to have been appropriated to 
the repreſentations of the Deity and other heavenly beings. If this 
obſervation ſhould lead to the ſuppoſition that it was only a fancy- 
dreſs, it will be neceſſary to add, that the Anglo-Saxon artiſts do not, 
in any other inſtance, appear to have had the leaſt diſtant idea of 
clothing their figures in drefles differing from thoſe they were con- 
ſtantly accuſtomed to behold. But a ſtronger proof, that the garment 
under preſent conſideration is not a dreſs of fancy, may be deduced 
from the reſemblance it bears to that before- mentioned upon the fifth 

late, which was executed by another artiſt of the ſame century, and 
becauſe it alſo correſponds exactly with the ſame kind of mantle re- 
preſented in many other Saxon manuſcripts painted at different times, 
and probably in very diſtant parts of the country. 


Tun HEAD-DRESS. 


THE Saxon drawings of the eighth century contain no great 
variety of head-drefles, and the few we find delineated are very ſimple 
in their form. No regard ſeems to have been paid to beauty in their 
conſtruction, nor much to common convenience; they {ſcarcely 
covered the top of the head, and left the face expoſed to the weather, 
and unſhaded from the rays of the ſun. 

Perſonages of all ranks, the king only excepted, who (for diſ- 
tinction's ſake) is always repreſented wearing his crown, are frequently 
depicted bare-headed ; nor will it appear extraordinary, that the cuſtom 
of going with the head uncovered ſhould be prevalent among the 
Anglo-Saxons, when we recollect that long flowing hair was con- 


* I ſhould not make any apology for 
giving this figure to the public, even if it 
was not ſo eſſential to the preſent work as 
I concieve it to be: extractedly, we may 
conſider it as a curious ſpecimen of the 
arts at the time in which it was painted 
and, through the rudeneſs of the form, 
there 1s evidently to be traced an idea of 


4 


grandeur and ſtrength of imagination far 
ſuperior to what might have been expect - 
ed from a people ſo unciviliſed as the 
Saxons are generally repreſented to be. 
Had the execution been equal to the con- 
ception, this figure would not have diſ- 
graced the pencil of a Raphael. 
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ſidered by them as an eſſential beauty, and the fondneſs to diſplay the 
luxuriance of their locks might be the occaſion of their paying 
ſo little regard to any extraneous ornament. This taſte they derived 
from their anceſtors; and ſo forcibly had faſhion impreſſed it upon 
their minds, that they were not prevailed upon to curtail their hair for 
ſeveral centuries after their converſion to Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding 
it was a continual topic of declamation among the clergy, who re- 
robated the wearing of long hair as an unmanly and ſinful cuſtom. 

The uſual form of the hair, as we find it repreſented in the draw- 
ings of this remote ra, is not inelegant ; it is parted upon the middle 
of the head, and flows on either ſide the face upon the ſhoulders ; it 
appears to have been neatly combed, and 1s very rarely repreſented 
with curls, or braided ; when it is ſo, it is evidently intended as a 
mark of the higheſt diſtinction, as may be ſeen upon the eighth plate, 
where the figure is depicted with great exuberance of hair far exceeding 
the uſual quantity; it is alſo plaited or curled upon the crown an at 
the ſides in a very curious and ſingular manner. The hair and beard 
of this extraordinary figure in the original drawing are blue, a cir- 
cumſtance not at all ſingular; repeated inſtances occur of the hair 
and beard being ſo coloured, not only in the book from which the 
preſent engraving is taken, but in a variety of other manuſcripts ſome 
centuries poſterior to it. This obſervation leads me to conjecture 
that the Anglo-Saxons either had ſome method of dying the ha'r 
blue, or filled it occaſionally with powder of that colour. The 
cuſtom of dying the hair of various colours 1s of much greater anti- 
quity than the times I am now treating of, and it was eſpecially pre- 
valent in the eaſtern parts of the world *. 

It has been ſaid, that the Saxons always ſhaved their beards, leavin 
no part untouched by the razor but what grew upon the upper lip +. 
The authority of William of Malmſbury in particular on one hand, 
and the tapeſtry of Bayeaux on the other, is brought to prove this aſ- 
ſertion; which is certainly true, when applied to the time in which 
the celebrated tapeſtry was manufactured F ; but, in the more remote 
ages, and particularly in the eighth century, the very reverſe prevailed 
among our anceſtors. The greater part of the figures which ac- 
company this chapter ſufficiently demonſtrate, that the upper lip 
and top of the chin were only ſhaved, and that the reſt of the beard 


* Mohammed, the Arabian impoſter, by Univerſal Hiſt; Vol. I. page 252. & 379. 
the application of Al Huna, or Cyprus + Dr. Henry's Hiſtory of Britain, VOI. II. 
Indigo, and the herb A Catam, gave a L That is, ſoon after the Norman con- 
beautiful ſhining red colour to his hairand queſt. We ſhall have occalion to ſpeak 
beard, His immediate ſucceſſor, Abu Beer, more fully concerning this curious tapetry 
followed his example, which is practiſed by hereafter, when we come to the dreſs of 
the Scenite Arabs at this day. Modern the Normans, 
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was permitted to grow to a conſiderable length: it has the appearance 
of being very ſmooth and clean, and 1s continually repreſented as 
forked, or divided upon the chin, and terminating downwards in two 
oints. : 
l The cap, moſt commonly worn by the Saxons at this period, bears 
no diſtant reſemblance to the ancient Phrygian bonnet. With the 
lower claſs of people, it has the appearance of roughneſs behind, and 
probably was compoſed of the ſkin of ſome animal dreſſed with 
the hair upon the hide, and the ſhaggy part turned outward. Such a 
cap is repreſented in the middle compartment of the firſt plate. 
When the man of quality wore this kind of covering, it was uſually 
enriched with ſome ſpecies of ornament ; an inſtance of which 1s given 
upon the fifth plate. 
Another cap, in the form of a perfect cone, was worn occaſionally 
by the nobility; but, as this appears to have been a ſpecies of helmet, 
the deſcription and repreſentation of it will be given in the third 
chapter, where the military habits of this century are particularly 
conſidered *. 


SHOES and STOCKINGS. 


THE Saxons of the eighth century are ſeldom repreſented bare- 
footed: ſhoes appear to have been very common even among the 
loweſt claſs of people. All the different forms of the ſhoes, retained in 
the drawings of this period, are given with the ſeveral figures which 
accompany the preſent chapter. They are uſually painted black, and 
are ſometimes faſtened round the inſtep, without the appearance of 
any aperture farther than was barely neceſſary for the inſertion of the 
foot. In general, they are divided in the middle; at other times, they 
have evidently two diviſions, one on each fide; and the upper leather 
forms a flap, which covers the inſtep, and faitens upon 1t, where it is 
connected with the part attached to the foles. Some few inſtances 
occur, where ſandals are repreſented, eſpecially in a very ancient ma- 
nuſcript of the four Goſpels; but there is nothing particular in their 


* The crown and diadem, which are 
repreſented upon the third and eighth 
plates, will be fully deſcribed at the end of 
the Saxon Era. 

+ Tus curious M. is ſaid to have been 
written at the inſtigation of t. Cuthbert, 
as early as the ſeventh century; figures re- 


preſenting the four Evangeliſts, are rudely 
depicted and prefixed to the Goſpels. 
They are faithfully copied in the tbird 
Volume of *trutt's honda Ingel-cyn- 
n'n, or Manners and Cuſtoms of the 
Engliſh, 
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form; and, from their being totally omitted in the more modern paint- 
ings of the Saxons, I conceive that the wearing of them was alſo quite 
aboliſhed. 

There is nothing more certain than that ſtockings were in uſe 
among the Anglo-Saxons as far back as the eighth century : but it will 
not be an eaſy taſk to diſcover the materials of which they were com- 
poſed ; nor to determine whether the ancient illuminators intended in 
general to repreſent the legs as bare, when neither marks nor folds are 
delineated upon them; for, there is rarely any diſtinction in ſuch caſes 
made by colour. One inſtance, however, I have procured in the 
boy upon the fixth plate; his legs, in the original painting, are 
blue, a circumſtance which clearly proves them to have been covered, 
though there are no marks of. the folding of the. ſtockings. There are 
ſome faint indications of folds upon the legs of the ruſtic to the right, 
in the firſt plate, which, however, do not extend higher than the 
middle of the leg. The centre figure, upon the ſecond plate, gives 
the moſt perfect repreſentation of a covering for the legs; but, whe- 
ther this was not a ſpecies of boot or buſkin, in addition to the ſtock- 
ing, I cannot certainly diſcover. 

Gloves ſeem to have been unknown at this period, though un- 
doubted authority will be produced in the enſuing pages to prove that 
they were in uſe not long afterward ; but even then as a luxury only; 
3 00S from the continent, and confined to the higheſt claſs of. 
people. | 
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The Dreſs of the Women of the Eighth Century,—The Under 
Garment.— The Gown.—The Mantle.-The Coverchief, or 
Head Dreſ5.— The Shoes, Stockings, &c. 


T HE great want of materials for farniſhing a complete hiſtory 
of the Anglo-Saxons, and the confuſion of circumſtances 
ariſing from the various diviſions of Britain under their Government, 
has deterred many of our beſt writers from making deep reſearches 
into the abſtracted remains of Antiquity concerning them. The Saxon 
Annals are haſtily paſſed over; and we are led to conclude that they 
contained nothing worthy the ſerious attention of an accompliſhed 
hiſtorian. The records of our Anceſtors, however, ſpeak a contrary 
language ; and even a partial examination of their drawings, though 
rude and imperfect in many inſtances, will demonſtrate the ſtrongeſt 
evidence of natural genius under ſome degree of cultivation, and con- 
Vince us that more than the mere dawn of civilization had taken place 
among them | : 

The former chapter affords ſufficient proof, that, as early as the 
eighth century, conſiderable advances had been made beyond the 
requiſites of mere convenience, even to the appearance of luxury and 
magnificence in the garments of the men. We ſhall now paſs on to 
the habits of the Anglo-Saxon ladies: and it gives me no {mall ſatis- 
faction to aſſure the female part of my readers, that they will find the 
ſtrongeſt indications of modeſty in the dreſs of their fair country- 
women, without the leaſt tincture of barbariſm, and without (let me 


not offend in ſpeaking) that proneneſs to change of faſhion which ſo 
2 | forcibly 
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forcibly characteriſes the later ages. Content with native ſimplicity, 
which 1s rarely inelegant, the Anglo-Saxon ladies adopted the faſhions 
of their predeceſſors, and for ſeveral centuries, poſterior to the æra I 


am now engaged in, the Habits of the females appear to have un- 
dergone little alteration. The later Saxon manuſcripts exhibit the 


ſame kind of garments, but progreſſively adorned with variety of or- 
naments of embroidery and needle-work. Ornaments of this kind de- 
pended entirely upon the {kill of the ladies, and may more properly 
be conſidered as a diſplay of their taſte than a change of faſhion ; 
they alſo refle& great credit upon the fair artiſts, and teſtify by tue 
adual indications of improvement, that the elegant domeſtic em- 
ployment of working with the needle was holden by them in very high 
eſtimation. It has been already hinted in the preceding chapter, that 
the Anglo-Saxon ladies, ſo far back as the eighth century, excelled in 
the arts depending upon the needle: the hiſtory of their dreſs will 
therefore be, in ſome meaſure, a hiſtory of their in enuity - and 
| will, I truſt, ſufficiently demonſtrate what has been aflerted in their 
0 favour. 

In the foregoing chapter it has been proved, that the ſhirt formed a 

rt of the dreſs of the men; and ſurely we cannot heſitate a moment 
to conclude that the women were equally tenacious of decency in 
their habit, and of courſe were not deſtitute of body linen: the re- 
mains of Antiquity, it is true, afford not ſufficient authority to prove 
the fact ; yet the | covers. rae argument, founded upon female de- 
licacy, weighs ſo ſtrongly in the ſcale, that, concluding it to be con- 
ſonant with the truth, I ſhall proceed to the examination of thoſe 
garments appropriated to the fair ſex, for which I have indiſputable 


evidence. 


Taz UNDER GARMENT. 


'THIS part of the drefs, for which I know not the ancient name, 
bears no diſtant reſemblance to the longer tunic of the men. It has 
ſleeves exactly fimilar, which ufually deſcend to the wriſts, and are 
plaited in fmall folds to the elbow. Owing to its fituation, it is never 
repreſented fimply by itſelf; but, as far as one can judge of it from 


its general appearance; it was bound about the waiſt, and reached 
nearly 
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"nearly to the ground, ſo as frequently to cover the greater part of the 


feet. It is depicted of various colours, but the moſt common colour 

is white; hence one may be led to conclude that it was made of 
linen, which opinion 1s farther ſtrengthened by the ſmallneſs of the 
folds, and the frequent attempts to ſhew the appearance of the limbs 

beneath it. The under garment, as it is partially repreſented in the 

drawings of this century, does not appear to have been ornamented 

even with the common decorations of needle-work, which are frequently 

found upon the other parts of the ladies habits, excepting only in the 
fingle inſtance given upon the eleventh plate, where a female figure is 
repreſented fitting ; the open ſleeves compoſe a part of the under 
garment, as the fimilarity of colour ſeems-inconteſtibly to prove; and 
an ornament of plaiting, formed by the needle in lines nearly circular, 

appears upon the ſhoulder; the correſponding part of the ſame 
garment is ſeen beneath the gown, but without the leaſt indication 
of adornment. 

The open ſleeves are very rarely appropriated to this garment ; 
they uſually belong to the gown ; but the cloſe ſleeves, with which 
it is moſt commonly delineated, are given in one inſtance upon the 
ninth plate; in two more upon the tenth plate; and moſt perfectly 
upon the twelfth plate, where the lady 1s repreſented in her full dreſs, 
and the four diſtinct parts of her habit are perfectly diſcriminated. 


: Tus GOWN, 


I Have often confidered myſelf, when engaged in the abſtracted 
reſearches of Antiquity, in the fituation of a traveller who has loſt 
his way in a country totally unknown to him, and, finding no proſpect 
of information, is reduced to the neceſſity of depending upon his own. 


Judgement with reſpect to the path he ought to purſue; and never 


did I feel the force of this ſimilitude more than in the compilation of 
the preſent chapter. Uncertain how far the names I apply to the 
different parts of dreſs, belonging to the females of this remote period, 
are conſiſtent with reality, I am ſtill neceſſitated, for brevity's ſake, to 
adopt ſome names ; and, ſhould any of them eventually prove to be 


improper, I hope I may claim that indulgence which candour never 


denies, 
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denies, even to the errors ariſing from a minute inveſtigation of ſub- 
jets in themſelves obſcure and doubtful: I can ſafely aſſert, in my 
own defence, that I have excrted every endeavour to be as accurate 
45 poſſible; and in all caſes, where I am under the neceſſity of deli- 
vering my own ſentiments, unſupported by authority, I ſubmit them 
as ſuch to the public, without preſuming to impoſe upon my readers, 
or miſlead them by any falſe hypotheſis of my own. This apology I 
thought it my duty to make upon the preſent occaſion, and beg it 
may be accepted in future; for, I am confident that this is not the 
only part of the work in which the ſame difficulties will occur. 

The part of the ladies dreſs, which I call the gown, merely from 
the reſemblance it bears to a garment ſo denominated in the pre- 
ſent day, is an exterior habit: it ſeems to have varied little with 
reſpect to its general form, except in the ſleeves, which are uſually 
repreſented extending to the wriſts; at other times they only reach 
to the elbows; and in one fingle inſtance ſeem to be totally wanting *. 
The gown is conſtantly bound about the waiſt with a girdle, and, 
when permitted to fall to its full length, deſcended to the ground ; 
in which caſe it covered the under garment entirely: it is frequently 
adorned with ornaments of needle-work, which at this period were 
extremely ſimple, conſiſting only of variegated ſtripes or {mall ſprigs, 
diverging from a centre in imitation of foliage and flowers; ſpeci- 
mens of which are given upon the bottom of the ninth plate. 

The travelling habit of the ladies 1s repreſented upon the ele- 
venth plate. The ſleeves of the gown, if it be the gown, and not 
another garment over it uſed inſtead of the mantle as warmer and 
more convenient, are ſo long that they cover the hand, and reach 
ſome diſtance below the end of the fingers. I call this the travelling 
habit, becauſe 1t is never repreſented but when the wearer is ſuppoſed 
to be performing a journey, and probably might be the winter dreſs 
of the time, as I think that of the lady ſeated, upon the ſame plate, 
was appropriated to the ſummer. She fits upon a bank beneath a tree 
in full foliage; and the gown ſhe wears has no ſleeves : the long 
looſe ſleeves which are there repreſented, as has been obſerved before, 
belong to the under garment ; they were probably made of linen, and 
lighter than thoſe which uſually formed part of the gown. Upon the 
ſtrength of this conjecture, I have ventured to give it the appellation 
of the ſummer dreſs at the bottom of the plate. 


* Se2 the figure ſeated, upon the ele- do not belong to the gown, but to the un- 
veuth plate, where the long looſe ſleeves der garment. 
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It is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, to aſcertain the materials 
which compoſed the gown. Judging, however, from the ſize of the 
folds, which are uſually depicted much larger and thicker than thoſe 
repreſented upon the under garment, we may fairly conclude that it | 
was formed of ſome leſs phant ſubſtance *. : 

There certainly was no particular colour appropriated to this part 2 
of the female dreſs. In the paintings of the Saxons, the colour of the 
gown was varied as far as the artiſts of the time poſſeſſed the 
power to diverſify it. The girdle, which may properly be con- 
ſidered as an appendage to the gown, and invariably- correſponds. | 
with it in colour, may eaſily be miſtaken for a part of it, though - 
a ſmall degree of examination will be ſufficient to trace it out in = 
moſt of the female figures. It 1s, however, well aſcertained by the 
figure, with her left arm elevated, upon the ninth plate, where one 
end of it is repreſented looſe and flowing from the gown, and is the 
only inſtance in which J have ſeen it ſo depicted. A fimilar piece of 
drapery appears upon the middle figure of the ſame plate, which 1s 
evidently part of the coverchief, or hood, as the colour and ſituations 


ſufficiently demonſtrate F. 


Tue MANTLE. 


IT was obſerved in the foregoing chapter, that no part of the ha- 
bits appropriated to the men was ſubject to ſo much alteration as the 
mantle. The Anglo-Saxon ladies had alſo their mantle ; and, indeed, 
it appears to have been a very eſſential part of their dreſs, for perſons 
of diſtinction are rarely depicted without it; yet, with them, this gar- 
ment was the leaſt varied of any that pertained to their dreſs. The 
only material difference, during three or four centuries, colour ex- 
cepted, which in moſt caſes ſeems to have depended upon fancy, ap- 


* Silk, as we have ſeen in the intro- + It is very common to ſze one end of 
dudiop, was certaivly worn as early as the the coverchief repreſented in the ſame 
eighth century, but we canuot ſuppoſe it Jooſe ntuation; and it frequently gives a 
to have been very general; perhaps the degree of clegance to the form of the 
gown night, in ſeme inſtances, be com- figure. 
poied of woollen cloth of the tiveit manu- 
tacturc. 
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ars to have been in its ſize ; there is none in the manner of wearing 
it, and very little, if any, in its general form. 

The coverchief conſtantly hides the upper part of the mantle ; for 
which reaſon it is impoſſible to diſcover how high it terminated upon 
the ſhoulders, or by what means it was faſtened. I have never been able 
to trace out the leaſt indication of fibulæ, broches, or bandages: judging 
from the uſual appearance, I ſhould ſuppoſe that its form was round, 
or rather, perhaps, oval ; and that an aperture was made in 1t, at ſome 
diſtance from the middle, of ſufficient ſize for the head to paſs 
through when it was laid upon the ſhoulders; and, in proportion to 
the diſtance of the opening from the middle, the garment of courſe, 
when placed in its proper ſituation, would be longer on one part than 
the other, agreeable to the manner in which it is repreſented by the 
Saxon artiſts; for, in their drawings, we find it conſiderably longer 
and more ample, behind than at the ſides and in the front. There are 
very fewexceptions to be found againſt the univerſality of this faſhion. 
Two inſtances, however, occur in the manuſcript, whence the larger 
part of the drefles, belonging to the eighth century, are taken, 
which merit particular attention ; and for this reaſon I have engraved 
them both. The firſt may be found upon the ninth plate, in the 
figure, with both arms elevated, towards the left hand; and the 
ſecond, where the lady is ſeated, upon the eleventh plate. In both 
theſe figures the mantle appears in the front only, without the leaſt 
indication of its paſſing over the ſhoulders, or hanging down on the 
back, according to the general cuſtom. This might, it is true, have 
been a different garment, and uſed upon particular occaſions ; but I 
do not think myſelf juſtified to give it as ſuch, and muſt therefore 
leave the reader entirely to his own judgement. 


TIE 
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THE COVERCHIEF, ox HEAD DRESS. 


THE Coverchief, or, as it is often contractedly written, Kerchef, 
was an indiſpenſable part of the dreſs appropriated to the Anglo- 
Saxon ladies, Its breadth was ſufficient to reach from the top of the 
forehead to the ſhoulders, in ſuch a manner as to cover the head 
completely, ſo that no part of the hair could be ſeen : it was then 
paſſed over both ſhoulders, and, when 1t was looſe, hung down on 
each ſide as low as the knees. In this ſtate it is repreſented upon the 
firſt figure, on the left hand, in the ninth plate. It was uſually 
wrapped round the neck in ſuch a manner as to cover the whole of 
the boſom : one end of it 1s ſometimes left looſe, and, from the 
manner in which it is drawn, flowing on one fide or the other, mani- 
feſts ſome conception of grace and elegance in the artiſt. An in- 
ſtance of this kind is given, upon the middle figure, in the plate be- 
fore referred to: but it 1s moſt generally repreſented with both ends 
concealed, as appears in ſeveral inſtances upon the figures which illuſ- 
trate this chapter *. 

The coverchief is generally diſtinguiſhed from the mantle by a 
different colour ; yet inſtances are not unfrequent in which the colours 
of both are the ſame; and upon a curſory view the two garments ap- 
pear as one only: it is true, indeed, that the ſeparation may be diſ- 
criminated by attentive obſervation. An example of the apparent 
connexion of the coverchief and mantle is given, in the ſtanding 
figure to the left, upon the the tenth plate. 

The coverchief, like moſt of the other parts of the Anglo-Saxon 
dreſs, is depicted of various colours; and probably was made of 
materials proportionable in richneſs to the rank of the wearer ; but, 
that the materials differed in quality, the folds, which are ſometimes 
ſmall and abundant, and at other times few and large, ſufficiently de- 


monſtrate. 


* See the ſeated figure, and the figure figure, plate XI; and the lady in full 
to the right, plate X. The ſtanding dreſs, plate XII. 
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The cultivation of the hair, as we have already ſeen, was an im- 
portant object among the men. The ladies are alſo ſaid to have been 
great admirers of long hair *; and though the head-dreſs, which they 
conſtantly wore in public, concealed the luxuriance of their locks, 
we have reaſon to believe that the management of them was not the 
leaſt part of the female dreſs. In the manuſcript, whence the 
larger part of the engravings already given are ſclected, a figure 
of Eve is depicted; and her hair, diſhevelled as it is there repre- 
ſented, reaches to her hips without any bandage or apparent de- 
corations. I do not mean to infer from this circumſtance, that no 
ornaments were uſed in the adornment of the hair among the Saxon 
ladies of this period ; the contrary may, I truſt, be fairly concluded 
from the frequent mention made of halt circles of gold in the 
records of the ſucceeding centuries, and that without any indication 
of novelty. But, giving the artiſt the credit to ſuppoſe that he would 
not have deviated from the eſtabliſhed rule of beauty, we ſhall readily 
grant that the great length and abundance of hair, given to this 
figure, is a preſumptive proof, that in his day the growth and preſer- 
vation of it was an object of attention among the ladies. 


SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 


IT is impoſſible to aſcertain the exact form of the ſhoes appro- 
priated to the females of the eighth century : the only poſſible ſource 
of information 1s derived from the manuſcript drawings of that period; 
and in them the under garment is uſually depicted of ſuch length 


as to hide the greater part of the foot. In one or two inſtances, where 


the ſhoe 1s repreſented more perfectly than uſual, it appears to have 
been faſtened about the inftep, immediately below the ancles, without 
any larger opening than was abſolutely neceſſary for the inſertion of 


* Among the ancient Germans, long + Or gilt at leaſt: they are called in 
hair was conſidered as a very eſſential or- Saxon pealpne band gyldenne, and are 
nament to the perſon ; and no greater diſ- ſuppoſed, with good reaſon, to be the 
grace could be put upon a female than to hair-ticrs of the women, as we ſhall ſce 
thave her head: it was therefore the pu- more fully hereafter, 
niſnment uſually inflited for adultery. 

Tacitus de morib. Germ. 
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the foot. In an ancient delineation, coeval with this æra *, there are 
ſeveral female figures introduced, whoſe ſhoes are very ſimilar to the 
flippers in uſe among the ladies of the preſent day. One figure in 
the groupe, is repreſented with ſhoes differing from the reſt ; they ap- 
pear to be faſtened cloſe to the ancles, and a dotted line 1s made upon 
the middle of the foot, from the inſtep to the end of the toes; but, 
whether it was intended ſimply as an ornament, or in imitation of 
lacing by which the upper leathers were drawn together, I cannot 
determine; the colour of theſe ſhoes is equally ſingular, being 
white. I met with only one inſtance in which the ſhoes of a female 
appeared to be open, like thoſe appropriated to the men ; this figure 
is given upon the tenth plate. | 

The colour of the ſhoes, with very few exceptions, is black; they 
are very plain in their form, and unadorned, 1n general, with orna- 
ments of any kind. 

The under garment of the women, as they are uſually delineated 
by the Saxon artzſts, covered the greater part of the feet; we cannot 
therefore, of courſe, expect to find any repreſentations of ſtockings : 
neither is hiſtory more favourable with reſpect to information upon 
the ſubject ; yet, I truſt, it will be readily granted that the women 
would not appear with their legs uncovered, when a contrary example 
had been ſet them by the men, even ſuppoſing it were for the ſake of 
decency only, and that the 1deas of comfort and convenience were 
totally abſented from the queſtion, 


* Prefixed to a MS. of Aldhelm's Li- + The form of theſe ſhoes or ſlippers 


ber de Virginitate, or poem in praiſe of ſo nearly correſponds with thoſe of Ald- 
Virginity, written in the eighth century. helm, whoſe portrait, extracted from the 
This MS. is preſerved in the Lambeth ſame drawing, is given upon the ſixteenth 
Library. 
neceſſary to repeat them. 


CHAP, 


plate of this work, that it was not thonght. 
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e 


The Military Habits off the Anglo-Saxons of the Eighth 
Century.—The Tunic.---The Mantle.---The Helmet.--- The 
Shield.--- The Sword and the Spear.---The Horſe Solder, 
The Foot Soldier, and the Military Officer attendant upon 
the King, 


HAT the real views of the Saxons might have been when 

they firſt came to the aſſiſtance of the Britons, cannot eafily 
be aſcertained: their friendſhip, however, was of very ſhort date; and 
the ſcheme of forming a ſettlement in this iſland followed very ſoon 
after their arrival upon it; ſuch an arduous undertaking could only 
have been executed by a people inſenſible of danger, whole courage 
and activity were. ſuperior to the ſevereſt difficulties. The offenſive 
arms of the Saxons were not in the leaſt ſuperior to thoſe of the Bri- 
tons. They had no body-armour, an advantage the latter derived 
from the Romans; yet an handful of them ſoom ſecured a firm footing 
in this country ; and in proceſs of time, ſetting all oppoſition at de- 
fiance, they made themſelves maſters of the greater and moſt pro- 
fitable part of it. The reaſon, aſſigned for this extraordinary con- 
queſt by our beſt hiſtorians, and which appears to be founded upon 
fact, is the total neglect of military diſcipline among the Britons, who 
had been ſo long uſed to wear the yoke of foreign power, that the 
love of liberty, which ſtimulated the hearts of their forefathers to 
reſiſt the Roman invaders, was extinguiſhed in their breaſts. An 
author of their own * has drawn their portraiture, at this period, with 
a ſombre pencil it is true; for, he deſcribes them as a degenerate race of 
beings, ſunk into ſuch a ſhameful ſtate of torpidity as to ſupplicate; 
even with tears, a continuance of their bondage rather than exert 
their own abilities to ſupport themſelves and oppoſe the progreſs of 
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a domeſtic foe *, who was daily making inroads upon their territories. 
When the Romans refuſed to aſſiſt them, they had recourſe to the 
Saxons, a fierce and active people, dependant upon their ſwords and 
inured to the practice of war. From this imprudent ſtep the 
origin of their total ruin may juſtly be derived. 

The drawings of the eighth century repreſent the Anglo-Saxon 
ſoldier without any other defenſive armour than the ſhield and the 
helmet ; which latter ſeems in general to have been nothing more 
than leather . His offenſive arms are the ſword and the ſpear. 
The bow was certainly known to the Saxons at har period, and they 
ſeem to have been very expert in the uſe of it ; but, as it does not 
appear to have been conſidered by them as 2 weapon of war, J 
ſhall defer the deſcription of 1t to a future opportunity, 


Taz TUNES 


THERE were few perſons of diſtinction among the As 
of the eigth century, who did not bear arms F. The ſword or the 
ſpear were the conſtant companions of that warlike people whenever 
they quitted their houſes; and, if to theſe we add the ſhield and the 
helmet, we ſhall have the ſoldier completely equipt for the field. 

The ſhort tunic, as moſt convenient for action, was the conſtant 
military habit, and equally adopted by perſons of every degree. 
They were made of linen, ſays an ancient Saxon author, and ſo well 
fitted to the wearer as to give every neceſſary freedom to his limbs 
in time of battle ||; and this deſcription correſponds exactly with the 
repreſentations of the tunic preſerved in the drawings of the time; 
the variety of colours given to this garment is no proof that it was 
not compoſed of linen; it is, however, very frequently painted white, 


* The TiQs, who ravaged all the Nor- poſed to have killed hanging at his girdle. 


thern provinces of Britain. 

+ It may be obſerved, that the helmet, 
even in the repreſentations of battles, is 
often omitted. 

t In the MS. from which greater part 
of the plates relating to the eighth cen- 
tury are taken, there is a figure of a 
young man ſhooting at a bird with a bow 
and arrow; he has ſeveral! birds he is ſup» 


See Strutt's Chronicle, Vol. II. plate XV. 

$ To lay aſide their arms, and walk 
abroad with a ſtaff only, was enjoined inthe 
ancient canons as a very ſevere penance. 
Canones dati ſub, Edgaro. 

Sicut ſolent habere milites tunicas Ilineas 
fic aptas membris ut expediti ſint dirigendo 
jaculo, tenendo clypeum, librando gladium, 
Sc. Alcuinus, Lib. de Offic. Divin. 

We 
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We muſt not conclude, that defenſive armour for the body was to- 
tally unknown to the Saxons, becauſe it was not adopted by them. 
We find the word lerica in the ancient Saxon authors; and this word 
is generally ſuppoſed to mean the coat, or, as it 1s ſometimes called, 
the ſhirt, of mail. A ſingle inſtance, however, only occurs in the 
drawings of this period, where any martial garment is repreſented in 
the leaſt analogous to the mail. It 1s evidently a royal habit; and, 
from its being the moſt ancient delineation of the kind, 1s highly de- 
ſerving of particular attention. It 1s given upon the fourteenth plate 
of this work. 

We ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak more fully concerning 
the body-armour of the Anglo-Saxons, which makes it unneceſſary 
to ſay any thing farther upon that ſubject in this place. 


TRE MANTLE. 


I CONCIEVE the mantle to have been a diſtinguiſhing mark of 
military rank: the cavalry, which conſiſted of ſuperior perſonages, 
are rarely depicted without it; and among the foot-ſoldiers it appears 
to have been appropriated to the officers only. But, in the repreſen- 
tations of real action, it ſeems to have been lain aſide by every 
rank of perſons. 

The military mantle was preciſely ſimilar to the mantle deſcribed 
in a former chapter *, which was faſtened upon the right or left 
ſhoulder, and gave the ſword-arm perfect liberty. The repetition, 
therefore, of what has been already mentioned is certainly unne- 
ceſſary. 


Tan HELMET. 


THE helmet, if it deſerves the name, as it is commonly repre- 
ſented in the drawings of this æra, appears to have been nothing 
more than a cap of leather with the fur turned outwards: but per- 


* See p. 8. 
H ſonages 
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ſonages of rank have a different covering for the head; its form is 
conical, and apparently it was made of metal, and gilt; for, the 
colour of it 1s moſt frequently yellow. Both theſe helmets may be 
ſeen upon the thirteenth plate of this work. 


Tuz- SHIELD. 


THE form of the ſhield, at this period, is conſtantly oval: it is 
uſually ſurrounded by a broad rim on the outfide, and has a ſhar 
boſs protuberating from the middle; the chief material of which the 
ſhield conſiſted, I preſume, was leather. One of the laws of 
Ethelſtan prohibits the making of ſhields of ſheep-ſkin, under the 
penalty of thirty ſhillings *: the rim and the boſs were probably 
made of metal. The manner in which they were often ornamented 
appears in the ſeveral ſpecimens that accompany this chapter. 


THE SWORD AN PD THE SPEAR. 


ITIIE only offenſive weapons, given to the Saxon ſoldiers of this 
ra, are the ſword, and the lance or ſpear. The ſword was ſo large 
and fo long, that one would conceive it to have been a weapon ill cal- 
culated for cloſe fighting. The chief dependance of the warrior 
reſted, I truſt, upon the vigour of his onſet, or keeping his opponent - 
at bay with the ſhield, while he ſtruck at him with his ſword. The 
blade of the ſword was made of iron or ſteel; but the handle, with 
the croſs bar and knob at the end, was compoſed of ſome different 
kind of metal, as the colour indicates, which 1s often yellow : we 
may conclude that ſuch of them as belonged to perſonages of the 
higheſt diſtinction were made of gold, or, at leaſt, that they were 
gilt. The handles of the ſwords of ſtate, as we ſhall ſee in the fuc- 
ceeding centuries, were certainly made of gold, and embelliſhed with 


* Fe cxwdon þ nin ycyld pynhra na hir vs. zylde xxx pill. Leges Athelſtani 
lecze nin ꝓceapey pelle on peylv. J ip apud Wilkins, 


a: pretious 
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pretious ſtones, The ſheath, in which the ſword was contained, and 
the girdle or belt, by which it was attached to the ſide, were alſo 
ornamented in the ſame ſplendid manner. 

The lance or ſpear has nothing in its form to require a particular 
deſcription : the repreſentations of it, as given upon the thirteenth 
plate, will be perfectly ſufficient. I ſhall only obſerve, that the head 
of the lance 1s ſometimes barbed; and it will be needleſs to add any 
thing farther upon this ſubject for the preſent *. | 


Taz HORSE-SOLDIER, Tas FOOT-SOLDIER, 
AND THE MILITARY OFFICER aTTENDANT 
UPON THE KING. 


THE horſe-ſoldier appears, in the drawings of the eighth century, 
without either ſword or ſhield. He is repreſented, completely armed, 
in the middle figure upon the thirteenth plate. 

The foot-ſoldier is exhibited, upon the ſame plate, in the action of 
ſtriking with his ſpear. He has the ſword and the ſhield added to his 
miſſive weapon. 

The figure to the left, in the ſame plate, leaning upon his ſhield 
with his ſword upon his ſhoulder, I take to be the principal officer of 
the king's guard. He 1s there repreſented, in the poſition he uſually 
appeared, at the right hand of the throne, when the monarch held his 
court upon occaſions of great ſolemnity. 


*. The ſeveral kinds of ſpear-heads are given at the top of the thirteenth plate. 


CHAP: 
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CHA 1; IV: 


The Eccleſiaſtical Habits of the Eighth Century. A particular 
Deſcription of them cannot be given. Three Figures ſuppoſed 
to be Ecclefiaſtics ; and why. A curious Portrait of Aldhelm, 


Biſhop of Sher bon, deſcribed. 


2 HE eccleſiaſtical habits of this century can only be ſpoken of 
in a general way : the information, derived from the early Saxon 
hiſtorians, 1s inſufficient to ſupport a particular deſcription of them ; 
and the drawings of the time, ſuch at leaſt as have fallen under 
my examination, contain ſo few repreſentations of eccleſiaſtical 
perſonages, and even thoſe ſo undeterminate 1n general, that they 
afford little matter for diſcrimination. 

Three figures are given upon the fifteenth plate of this work, ſe- 
lected from different manuſcripts : the figure in the middle I take to 
be the moſt ancient ; the artiſt intended it for a repreſentation of Da- 
vid playing upon the harp ; but the habit differs ſo widely from the 
ſecular drefles, abundant in the paintings of this period, that I am 
led to conſider it as appropriated to the church, and a very early 
ſpecimen of the kind“; but the particular parts of which it conſiſted 
I cannot pretend to explain. | 


*The near reſemblance alſo, that it MS. has been already referred to (ſee the 


bears to the dreſſes of the four Evangeliſts, 
exiſtent in a MS. coeval at leaſt in date, 
may in ſome meaſure ſtrengthen this opi- 
nion. It was a very common cuſtom, 
with the ancient illuminators, to repreſent 
the portraitures of ſaints and pious per- 
ſonages in the eccleſiaſtical habits, This 


ſecond note, page 12); and js preſerved 
in the Cottonian Library, the preſs-mark 
is Nero D. IV. The MS. containing the 


figure of king David, is in the fame li- 


brary ; and the preſs mark is Veſpaſianus 
A. I. 
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The firſt figure to the left, upon the ſame plate, ſtands next in 


antiquity ; it is extracted from a Saxon tranſlation of the Pentateuch, 


and repreſents one of the prieſts that ſupported the Ark of the Cove- 
nant; for which reaſon I do not heſitate to give it a place among the 
eccleſiaſtical habits of this period. 

The figure to the right is the moſt modern of the three; and the 
dreſs is much more determinate. He is repreſented preſiding at the 
altar, and holds the ſacramental wafer in his right hand, and the cup 
in his left. The ſurplice alſo is ornamented with a croſs ; and this 
is the moſt early inſtance, that I have met with, of its being ſo 
adorned in the drawings of the Saxon artiſts, 


THE PORTRAIT or ALDHELM pzscr1BED. 


THE moſt valuable delineation, however, that I have met with re- 
lative to this ſubject, and little inferior, in point of antiquity, to any 
of thoſe above-mentioned, 1s the curious portrait of Aldhelm, biſhop 
of Sherborn, given upon the ſixteenth plate: the original 1s prefixed 
to his celebrated Poem in praiſe of Virginity. He is repreſented in 
his epiſcopal habit, with his right hand elevated, as beſtowing his be- 
nediction, and his left reſted upon a book, in which the poem is 
ſuppoſed to be contained. The alba, or white tunic, is enriched 
with an embroidered border; and the ſleeves of his ſurcoat are 
adorned in the ſame manner, the greater part of which 1s covered 
with a mantle or ſurplice *. 

Aldhelm was a near relation, if not a nephew, to Ina, king of the 
Weſt Saxons, He received the early part of his education in the 
{chool of Macdulf, a learned Scot. He afterwards travelled, for his 
improvement, into France and Italy; and completed his ſtudies, on 
his return to England, under Adrian, abbot of St. Auguſtine's mo- 
naſtery; and the learning he acquired rendered him famous not only 


in England, but alſo abroad +. 


* The original MS. whence this por- Bede ſums up his character in a few 
trait is taken, was written early in the words; ** He was? (ſays that author) 
eight century, It is preſerved in the *© a man of univer/al erudition, his ſtyle was 
Lambeth Library, No. 200. firwing and elegant, and he was wonderfully 

+ Several ancient writers, of the firſt well acquainted with books both on philoſophy 
authority, have ſpoken highly in praiſe of and religious ſubjefts,” IIiſt. Ecclel. 
the learning and piety of this prelate. Lib. V. Cap. 19. 

I He 
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He founded the abbey of Malmſbury on the ſpot where he received 
his early education, and was himſelf the firſt abbot. Having reſided 
thirty years at Malmſbury, he was made biſhop of Sherborn, in Dor- 
ſetſhire, where he died in the year of our Lord 709. 

I ſhall not preſume to detain the reader at preſent with any farther 
conjectural remarks ; every part of the eccleſiaſtical habit occurs fre- 
quently enough in the drawings of the two ſucceeding centuries, and 
a fuller deſcription of 1t will then be given. | 


THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 


A 


COMPLETE VIEW 


OF THE 


DRESS AND HABITS 


OF THE 


PEOPLE or ENGLAND, 


FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SAXONS IN BRITAIN 


TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


PARTI 


The Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical, Habits of the An- 
glo-Saxons, from the commencement of the Ninth Cen- 
tury to the arrival of the Normans. 


. 


The Habits of the Men continued. — The ſeveral Gradations of 
Rank not poſſible to be traced by the Dreſs.—A particular 
Deſcription of the Habit of Charlemagne.—The Variations 
in the ſeveral Parts of Dreſs deſcribed in the former Part.— 
The Leg-Bandages.—The Socks, The Boots, or Buſtins.— 
The Gloves, &c. 


1 HAVE already particulariſed, as far as lay in my power, the 
ſeveral parts of dreſs peculiar to the eighth century. I found it 

impoſſible, even from the minuteſt ſcrutiny of the Saxon delineations, 
to diſtinguiſh the various ranks of perſons by their dreſſes with any 
tolerable 
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tolerable degree of preciſion. The difference between the ſervant and 
his maſter in many inſtances may eaſily enough be diſcovered. 'The 
crown alſo continually determines the monarch; and the nobleman is 
known by his forming part of the king's court ; but the difficulty lies 
in tracing the ſeveral gradations of rank from the free man to the 
ſovereign. It appears to me, and I believe the various paſſages from 
hiſtory, which I ſhall have occafion ſoon to produce, will give ſome 
foundation for my opinion, that the chief, if not the only, diſtinction 
of quality at this period was made by the coſtlineſs of the materials 
which compoſed the dreſs, or the abundance of the ornaments with 
which it was enriched, rather than by its particular form or variety of 
arts. 

n The habits already deſcribed, with very few additions, and little va- 
riation in their general appearance, conftituted the Saxon dreſs for 
the ſucceeding centuries, The chief alteration they underwent will 
be found to confiſt in ſuch ornamental refinements of luxury as con- 
tributed abundantly more to ſhow than to comfort or convenience. 

The Saxon Hiſtorians have been very remiſs in deſcribing the 
dreſſes of their own times: the only information we can derive 
from their writings 1s contained in a few caſual obſervations which 
ſeem to have fallen inadvertently from their pens, and of courſe can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be very extenſive. The ſilence, however, of our 
own authors 1s in ſome degree compenſated by a French writer * of the 
ninth century, who has grven us a complete deſcription of the dreſs 
of Charlemagne; and, as the habits of the French and the Anglo- 
Saxons of that time were nearly, if not altogether, ſimilar, it will 
throw much light upon the ſubject, and be extremely ſerviceable in 
the explanation of ſeveral parts of thoſe drawings which will preſently 
come under our conſideration, 

Charlemagne, as our author particularly obſerves, adhered ſtri&tl 
to the ancient manners of his own country, and treated all foreign 
innovations, that related to dreſs, with the greateſt contempt Þ ; ſo 
that the deſcription of his habit will convey to us the French dreſs 
of much higher antiquity ; and we ſhall find, that many of the parts 
of it agree well with the ancient Saxon habits, given in the former 
part of this work. 


* Fginhart. dumenta, quamvis pulcherrima, reſpuebat. 
+ Peftitu patrio, hoc eff Franciſco, ute» Fginhartus de vita Caroli Magni a 
batur ; and, a little after, Peregrina vers in- Schminckio Edit. Cap. 23. 
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The dreſs that, this great monarch wore in common conſiſted of the 
following parts, which I ſhall endeavour ſeparately to explain. The 
Shirt. —The Drawers.— The Tunic. — The Stockings, —Yhe Leg- 
Bandages.—The Shoes.—The Sword-belt, ard the Sword. Jn the 
winter he added the 'Thorax, and the Venetian Cloak. 

The SHIRT 1s expreſlly ſaid to have been made of linen *. Another 
ancient author ſpeaks of ſhirts made of hair cloth p. We find in the 
canons of the Saxon church, that ſhirts of hair cloth and of woollen 
were enjoined by way of penance for crimes of conſiderable magni- 
tude. 

Shirt, or, as it was anciently written, erte, is a word confeſſedly of 
Saxon origin; it anſwered to the Latin word camiſia, and certainly was 
a part of dreſs worn next the ſkin . Chaucer ſpeaks of the ſhirt 
as a garment in which a new-born infant was firſt wrapped d. It makes 
part of the child-bed linen, and ſerves for the ſame purpole in the 
preſent day, and did fo as far back as the eighth century at leaſt. 

The DRAWERS. This part of the monarch's dreſs is alſo ſaid to 
have been of linen ||. I have no proof from the ancient Saxon deli- 
neations, that drawers were in uſe in this country prior to the ninth 
century : about that time we meet with the firſt indications of them ; 
for, the tunics of the ſoldiers are often repreſented ſo ſhort, that much 
of their thighs are expoſed to the ſight: we find they uſually ter- 
minated a little above the knee, where the bandage that faſtened 
them at the bottom 1s frequently to be met with; and in ſome few 
inſtances below it J. We may, however, eaſily enough conceive that 
they formed a part of the Saxon habit at a ſtill earlier period. 

The TUNIC. Our author has not ſpecified the materials that 
compoſed this part of the royal dreſs; he informs us only, that it 
was ornamented with a border of filk ** ; but, as this monarch gene- 
rally appeared in the military habit, it is highly probable that his 
tunic, according to the cuſtom of the times, was made of linen. We 
are aflured that it was the ſhort tunic ; for, the hiſtorian poſitively 


aſſerts that he wore the longer tunic but twice in his life ++. 


* Cami ſiam linram, 

+ Camiſia ciliciaa, Monach. S. Galli, 
Lib. 2. Cap. 36. 

t Sce p. 8. 

$ See Tyrwhitt's Gloſſary to Chau- 


cer's Canterbury Tales, under the word 


/herte. 
|| Feminalibus lineis. Eginhart. ut ſupra, 
q See the middle figure, plate XVIII. 
of this work. 


K 


The 


** Tunican, que limbo ſcrico ambicbatur, 
Eginhart. Des Carrieres, in his Epitome 
of the Hiſtory of France, ſays his tunic 
was made of worllen ; but upon what au- 
thority I know not. 

++ Having told us that Charles the 
Great deſpiſed all foreign drefles, he 
adds, nec unquam e's indui patichatur, exe 
cepto quod Roma ſemel, Adriano pentifi.e te- 
tente, & iterum Leone Jucceſſore ejus fu, li- 

cante, 


* 
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The STOCKINGS * are ſimply mentioned without any reference 
to the materials of which they were compoſed, or their length; they 
probably reached to the middle of the thigh, which we frequent] 
find to be the caſe in the Anglo-Saxon delineations of this f 
In another French author I find mention made of ſtockings and trow- 
ſers (if I rightly underſtand the word he there uſes) of linen, which 
he tells us were of one colour, but ornamented with precious work- 
manſhip -. 

The LEG-BANDAGES T. For a particular deſcription of this 
part of the ancient French dreſs, which was alſo adopted by the An- 
glo-Saxons, we muſt refer again to the author quoted in the preceding 
article: he ſpeaks of them as long fillets, variegated with chequer- 
work; and informs us that they were bound over the ſtockings croſs- 
ways in ſuch a manner as to keep them properly extended upon the 
legs F. A curious ſpecimen of this kind of croſs-gartering is given 
upon the ſeventeenth plate. 

The SHOES are mentioned only in a general way. The author, 
above quoted, ſpeaks of them as gilt on the outfide||, and diſtinguiſhed 
by long latchets ; but their form is not even hinted. This defect is 
in ſome meaſure ſupplied by a more modern writer, who particularly 
deſcribes the ſhoes of Bernard, king of Italy, the grandſon of Charle- 
magne, as they were found upon opening his ſepulchre : The ſhoes,” 
ſays he, which covered his feet, are remaining to this day; the 
ſoles are of wood, and the upper parts of red leather, laced together 
with thongs : they were ſo cloſely fitted to the feet, that the order 
of the toes, terminating in a point at the great toe, might eaſily be 
diſcovered ; ſo that the ſhoe belonging to the right foot could not be 
put upon the left, nor that of the left upon the right I.“ 

The SWORD-BELT, and the SWORD. Our author informs us 


that the monarch never appeared without theſe warlike accoutrements. 


carte, 'longa tunica & chlamyde amictus, 
& calceis qu gue, Romano more formatis, in- 
duebatur, Eginhart. ut ſupra, 

* Tibialia, 

+ Tibialia vel coxalia linea, quamwis ex 
erdem col;re, tamen opere preticfiſimo variata, 
Monarch, S. Galli, Lib. 1. Cap. 36. 

T Faſcialis crura. Eginhart. 

Ei firer quæ, i. e. Tibialia vel 
coxalia, /z/ciolas, in crucis modum intrinſecus 
& extrinſecis ante et retro longiſſima ille corri- 
giæ lercbartur. Monach. S. Galli, ut ſupra, 

1 


The leg- bandages were made of linen 
and of woollen; for, an ancient author, 
quoted by Du Cange, informs us that the 
Monks are commanded to wear linen 
bandages, and not woollen ones. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. in voce Faſciola. 

Calceamenta, forinſecus aurata, cor- 
rigiis tricubitalil us inſignita. M. S. Galli, 
ut ſupra. 

Joan. Puricello in Mon. Baſil. Am- 
broſianz, p. 70. 


Indeed 
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Indeed he ſeems to have prided himſelf in their adornments, even at 
the times he neglected the other parts of his dreſs. The belt was 
compoſed of gold or of ſilver; and the hilt of the ſword correſponded 
with the belt, except upon ſolemn court- days; he then wore a {word, 
the hilt of which was embelliſhed with jewels “. 

The THORAX was only uſed in the winter. It was made of 
otter's ſkin, and, according to our author, defended the breaſt and 
the ſhoulders from the cold . The horax is a garment of high anti- 
quity. From Suetonius we learn that it formed part of the winter 
dreſs belonging to Auguſtus 4; but at that time it was made of wool, 
I muſt confeſs myſelf entirely at a loſs reſpecting the form of the 
thorax. I find no reſemblance of ſuch a garment in the Saxon draw- 
ings F. Perhaps it was worn beneath the tunic ; if ſo, the omiſſion 
is eaſily accounted for. 

The VENETIAN MANTLE ||. From what cauſe this garment 
derived its denomination cannot eaſily be determined. We may, 
however, fairly conclude that it was no innovation of dreſs among the 
French in the time of Charlemagne ; ſufficient already has been ſaid 
to prove that he would not, by his own example at leaſt, have been 
inſtrumental to the introduction of a foreign habit. We are in- 
debted to our author for the name only of this garment ; the deſcrip- 
tion of it is derived from another writer, frequently referred to in the 


preceding pages: It was,” ſays he, „of a grey or blue colour, qua- 


drangular in its form, and ſo doubled, that, when it was placed upon the 
ſhoulders, it hung down as 1ow as the feet before and behind; but on 
the ſides it ſcarcely reached to the knees A:“ ſuch was the dreſs in 
which this great man uſually made his appearance. But upon ſo- 


* Ft gladi» ſemper accinfus, cujus ca- hands beneath it. The want of gloves 
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pulus ac baltheus aut aureus aut argenteus 
erat; aliquoties & gemmato enſe utebatur, 
&. Eginhartus, ut ſupra, 

+ Et ex pellibus Iutrinis therace confecto 
humeros ac pettus hycme mun/ebat, Ibidem. 

Mete quaternis cum pingui togd tu- 
nicis, & fſebucule thorace laneo, & fem + 
nalibus & tibialibus, muniehatur, Sueton. 
in vita Auguſt, 

$ Valeſs the ſmall cloak, which 1 
conſidered (p. 9.) as a garment appro- 
priated to youth of diſtinftion, ſhould 
be thought to bear any affinity to it, I 
can only add in its favour, that the wear- 
ers are often repreſented with both 


raight certainly have been ſo ſupplied ; 
and the breaſt have been defended by 
it from the cold, but not the ſhoul- 
ders, as the author expreſſly declares 
they were. 

Sago Veneto amictus. Eginhartus, 

¶ Pallium, canum vel ſaphirinum, qua- 
drangulum, duplex, fic formatum, ut, cum 
imp-neretur humeris, ante & retro ped:s 
tangerit ; de lateribus wero vix genua conte - 
geret, Monach. S. Galli, ut ſup:a. A 
garment, which I have called a winter 
garment, very ſimilar to this, the reader 
will find deſcribed, page 9; and its re- 
preſentation upon the fifth plate, 
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36 
lemn feaſt-days, and times in which the diſplay of magnificence was 
required, his garments were extremely ſplendid. The tunic, he then 
wore, was interwoven witli gold; his ſhoes were adorned with gems; 
his mantle was faſtened with a fibula of gold; and a diadem of gold, 
ornamented with jewels, was placed upon the head : his ſword and 
belt, and the hilt of his ſword, as we have ſeen already, were alſo 
embellithed in the ſame pompous manner. 

In the deſcription of the court dreſs of Lows le Debonnaire, the 
ſon of Charlemagne, who is ſaid to have followed the example of his 
father, we find mention made of buſkins of gold *. His ſceptre is 
ſpoken of as a rod or ſtaff of gold; and his mantle appears to have 
been woven with threads of gold . 

[ have been the more particular in the deſcription of the ſeveral 
parts of the dreſs of Charlemagne, becauſe I conceive it gives us a 
juſt idea of the general habit of an Anglo-Saxon monarch of the 
ſame period, and that with little or no variation ; for, excepting the 
thorax or flomacher , there is no part of the dreſs of the French king 
that cannot eaſily be traced in the drawings of the Saxons. 

The ſeventeenth plate contains the roy al habit of the ninth cen- 
tury d. The tunic, as we there find it, is ornamented with an em- 
broidered border : the ſtockings adorned with needle-work ; and the 
leg-bandages, crofling each other upon them, agree exactly with the 
above deſcription; the mantle alſo probably is ſimilar to the ſtate- 
mantle of Charlemagne, and, like that, 1t 1s faſtened upon the ſhoul- 
der with a fibula of gold: the ſword and embroidered belt, with the 
ſhoes embelliſhed with jewels, are all that appear to be wanting to 
complete the habit; the golden bracelets upon the wriſts form indeed 
an ornamental part of the dreſs that the French monarch never 
adopted; at leaſt we may judge ſo much from the filence of his 
hiſtorian. 

I ſhall briefly mention the variations which took place in the ſe- 
veral parts of the Anglo-Saxon habit already mentioned, during the 


word thorax may be thought inadequate, 
becauſe it is ſaid to have covered his 
ſhoulders as well as his breaſt ; and yet 1 


* Ocreas aureas. Theganus i in vita ejus. 
Cap. 19, I am weil aware that the 
word cocrea ſignifies literally a greave, as 


well as a boot or buſkin ; but this parts 

of the ancient Saxon habir, as it 1s re- 

j reſented in the drawings of the time, 

bears more reſemblance in general to 
the boot or buſkin than the greave. 

I Baculum au cum, & chlanydem auro 

texatam., Thegan. ut ſupra. 


T Perhaps this tranſlation of the 


know not any Engliſh word more proper 
to ſubſtitute in its place. 

The Saxon MS, which contains this 
valuable delineatioa was written at the 
concluſion of the ninth, or very early in 
the tenth, century. It is preſerved in the 
Britiſh Muſcum, and is marked Tibe- 
rius, Ce VI. 


ninth 
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ninth and tenth centuries, and then proceed to deſcribe in a ſimilar 
manner ſuch other parts appertaining to it as have not been ſpoken 
of in the former part, and appear to be ſublequent additions. 


. 


what has already been ſaid concerning this garment “ I 


ſhall now only add a few general obſervations. The ſhirt I 


have ſuppoſed to have been made of linen, becauſe the wearing of 
woollen garments next the ſkin was enjoined as a ſevere penance ; but 
at the ſame time I meant it to be underſtood, that ſhirts of linen were 
confined to perſons of ſuperior rank, and they only could be affected 
by this injunction ; for, ſhirts of woollen, the want of which the tunic 
only often ſupplied, were worn by the common people, not by way 
of penance, but for comfort and conveniency; and in the preſent 
day we have innumerable examples to prove, that uſe will ſoon re- 
concile the wearing of a flannel waiſtcoat next to the ſkin. The hair- 
cloth ſhirt, however, ſeems to have been conſidered as a very un- 
pleaſant garment by every rank of perſons . 


* Page 4, and 33. The ſhirt is a at the bottom of the ſecond plate proves, 
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garment of high antiquity, and it is 
called by ſeveral names in the ancient 
Latin authors, among which the moſt 
common are Camiſia, ſubucula, and in- 
terula, the Saxon word Paam alſo ſigni- 
fies a ſhirt or body garment of linen, and 
appears to have been chiefly confined to 
the clergy. The ryne or rymic, and 
rmoc, whence our modern word /nock 
is evidently derived, ſeem rather to 
have been outer garments than ſuch 
as were worn next the ſkin, The figure 


that the SHIRT was a garment uſed for 
ſleeping in. There are other night gar- 
ments mentioned in the Saxon records, 
namely, the nihxey hnegl or night-rail, 
and the I1z-nzgzel, or nigh/-gown, 

+ In the Saxon verſion of Geneſis, 
publiſhed by Junius, where Jacob, ſup- 
poſing his ſon Joſeph to have been ſlain, 
is ſaid to have chh:d himſelf with ſacks 
c/oih, it is tranſlated pcmdde hine mid 
he nan, he cloth:d himſelf with hair cloth. 
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Tar DRAWERS AND TROWSERS. 


HE f:minalia, or DRAWERS, formed, as we have ſeen, an in- 
diſpenſable part of the royal habit in the ninth century * ; and it 
is equally certain, that they were no new invention at that time, nor con- 
fined to the nobility. Suetonius, an ancient Latin author, aſſures us 
that the emperor Auguſtus wore drazvers in the winter ſeaſon Þ+ ; and 
the Saxon delineations of the ninth and tenth centuries give them 
to perſonages of inferior ſtation. | 
They appear to have been made to fit the thigh with great preci- 
ſion, and were uſually faſtened ſome diſtance om the knee ; but 
ſeveral inſtances may be produced in which they deſcend below the 
knee, and then they bear no ſmall reſemblance to the breeches of the 
preſent day . „ 
The coxalia, or TROWSERS, were certainly a ſpecies of garment 
diſtin&t from the drawers, and worn it ſeems in place of drawers and 


feckings ; for, in general, they appear to have been the two parts of 


dreſs compriſed into one. The coxalia, from the name, muſt in 
ſome meaſure have been applicable to the hips; and from the pre- 
ceding deſcription we find, that they covered the legs alſo, and were 
faſtened upon them by the /eg-bandages, A very perfect repreſenta- 
tion of the trowſers is given upon the eighteenth plate, where the fi- 
gure to the right, intended for Job in his ſtate of humiliation, 1s de- 
picted without any other part of his habit. The illuminator has, and 
I think with propriety, ornamented them with embroidered flowers ; 
the waiſtband is alſo adorned with work of a different colour, and 
they are edged with a border at the bottom correſponding with the 
waiſtband. The garment, as it is here given, one may reaſonably 
conclude, was appropriated to perſons of diſtinction only. Over the 
trowſers the leg-bhandages were faſtened from the feet, and reached 
to the middle of the leg, by which means they were ſecured at 


*The word bnec, whence the brech vrow/ers I will not take upon me to de- 
of Chaucer, and dreeches, in the mo- termine. | 
dern language, derive their origin, occurs F See the third note, page 35. 
in the early Saxon writings, but whether } As may be ſeen exemplified in the 
it ought to be applied to the draxvers or middle figure upon the eighteenth plate. 


the 
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the bottom, and anſwered, as I have already obſerved, the double 
purpoſe of drawers and ſtockings, in the manner repreſented by the 
figure to the left hand on the fame plate *. 

In the deſcription of Charlemagne's habit we find, that the drawers 
and trowſers are expreſsly ſaid to have been made of linen, and pro- 
bably were ſo in general when appropriated to the nobility and gentry ; 
but that the ſame ſpecies of garment, conſiſting of coarſer materials, 
was uſed by the inferior ranks of people, will, I truſt, be readily ad- 
mitted. The trowſers given to the figure of Job, above deſcribed, are 
blue, with a red waiſtband and borders; and the drawers of the mid- 
dle figure are brown, which is no proof that they were not in both 
caſes deſigned, by the illuminator, to repreſent linen; for linen at 
this period was frequently dyed of f colours. 


= ͤ +. 


THE form of the tunic, generally ſpeaking, underwent little or no- 
alteration during the whole of the Saxon æra. The ſhort tunic con- 
tinued in uſe among every claſs of people, and the longer tunic re- 
mained a mark of {ſuperiority of rank. We find them both occa- 
ſionally varied with welts and borders of different colours 4, and with 
embroideries alſo, and ornaments of needle-work, as the plates, ap- 
propriated to the ninth and tenth centuries, which accompany this 
work, will ſufficiently demonſtrate. 

The wearing an upper and under tunic appears to have been com- 
mon among the Anglo-Saxons, a cuſtom they derived from high an- 
tiquity, and which, probably, never originated with them 4. Agree-- 
able to the manner 'of our anceſtors, two coats, or two waiſtcoats, and 
very often both, form part of the preſent winter garments. 'The 


* Feminalie is the Latin name which are repeatedly ſpoken of; but I have 


Eginhart gives to the drawers of Char- 
lemagne, ſee the fifth note, page 33; and 
coxalia is the word here tranſlated trow- 
ſers, which the reader will meet with in 
the ſecond note, page 34. 
+ Reapepefned, or fringed garments, 
2 


never met with any thing like fringe in 
the Saxon drawings : perhaps the word 


pned means only the welt or border. 


t Auguſtus in the winter wore four 
tunics, according to Suetonius; ſee the 
third note, page 35. 


TWO 
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40 
two tunics are very diſtinctly repreſented upon the figure towards the 
left hand in the eighteenth plate *. | 

The middle figure, upon the ſame plate, I have given as a ſingular 
inſtance of the appearance of buttons upon the front of the tunic. 
The manuſcript it is taken from is certainly as ancient as the tenth 
century, and, probably, coeval with its commencement . The figure 
is included in the ornamental part of an initial letter, and drawn with 
great preciſion 4. 


Tur MANTLE; 


THE general form of the Saxon mantles has already been ſpoken 
of d; and the ſubſequent examples given upon the plates, appropri- 
ated to the ninth and tenth centuries, e. that little or no variation 
was made in them during that time. e trace in them, it is true, as 
well as in every other part of the Saxon habit, a luxuriancy of adorn- 
ments with embroidery and borders of various colours, particularly of 

old. | 
2 Early in the ninth century the French had adopted a ſhort kind of 
variegated cloak or mantle, which is called by the writers of that pe- 
riod ſaga Freſconica. This garment was, however, highly reprobated 
by Charlemagne, who ſpoke of it in the following contemptuous man- 
ner; Of what uſe are ſuch trifling little cloaks ? when we are in 
* bed they cannot cover us, when we are on horſeback they are in- 
c ſufficient to defend us from the wind and the rain; and when we 
& retire to eaſe nature they will not ſecure our legs from the cold and 
& froſt ;“ which rebuke, probably, ſoon put an end to the faſhion 
of wearing ſuch uſeleſs garments. The ſagum Gallicum, or French 


* Roc or nooc (whence rocket, a ſpecies 
of ſurplice, and the more modern word 
freck, are derived) was the Saxon name 
for the outer tunic or ſurcoat. Concern- 
ing the ſurcoat (for which ſee page 7) 
I have nothing to add in this part of the 


work, 
+ This MS, is in the Royal library 


at the Britiſh Muſeum, and marked 
6B VI. 

This is the earlieſt ſpecimen of 
the kind that I have ſeen, The tunic 
with buttons in the front wil! be ſeen 
frequently in the ſucceeding centuries. 

C Page 8. 

[| Monachus Sangallenſis, lib. i. cap. 


46, 
Mantle. 
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mantle, on the other hand, was large and ſquare, and ſaid to have 
been often four times double . But whether either of theſe garments 
were introduced into England by the Anglo-Saxons cannot eaſily be 
determined; perhaps the bratt, which is generally ſuppoſed to have 
been a ſhort coarſe mantle, was an humble imitation of the /aga 
Freſonica p. The double mantle was certainly uſed by the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and I take it to be the ſame kind of garment as the reader 
will find deſcribed in the firſt chapter of this work &, which was put 
over the head upon the ſhoulders, and worn without any fibula or 
buckle; and this mantle ſeems to have been appropriated ſolely to the 
higheſt claſs of perſonages. It was not confined to the men; the 
. women of quality frequently appear with it; but I do not recolle& a 
ſingle inſtance in which it is given to people of inferior rank. 

'The mantles at this period, thoſe eſpecially which belong to the 
females, were frequently lined with materials of different colours, if 


not of different quality, from the outer part ; a remarkable inſtance of 


which may be ſeen in the lady repreſented upon the twentieth plate : 
the outer part of her mantle is rich crimſon, the inner part or 
lining 1s deep blue. 


Tux HEAD-DRESS. 


WE have already ſeen that long hair, and great abundance of it, was 
conſidered as a beautiful ornament of the perſon by our Saxon an- 
ceſtors ; and that the clergy, on the other hand, affecting ſelf-denial, 
diveſted themſelves of their locks, and preached vehemently againſt 


the cultivation of the hair. It appears, however, that ſome of 


them were not inſenſible of the beauty of long hair, and wiſhed to in- 
dulge their propenſity to follow the faſhion in ſome degree at leaſt, 
which made the interdicting article neceſſary againſt concealing the 


* See Du Cange in voce Sagum. Syn open nigen a pa mid tpypeald- 
+ Urry, in his Gloſſary upon Chaucer, um menxil, clothed as it were with a dou- 
informs us that in Lincolaſttire they give ble mantle. 
the name of Bratt to a coarſe kind of $ Page 9. 
apron. A child's flomacher is called by the || See pages 10 and 21, 
lame name in Yorkſhire to this day. 
| tonſure 
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tonſure by permitting the hair to grow, which is found in the Canons 
of the Saxon church *. | 

The hair appears to be ſhortened in the drawings of the ninth cen- 
tury, and m the beginning of the tenth to be generally curtailed, 
But when the Danes obtained an eſtabliſhment in this country, they re- 
vived the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and long hair was again intro- 
duced, and the faſhion of wearing it ſoon became very prevalent. It 
appears, that, towards the concluſion of the tenth century, the Danes 
were the greateſt beaux of the time; they combed their locks at leaſt 
once a day, and decorated them carefully, in order, ſay the ancient hiſ- 
torians, to captivate the hearts of the Saxon ladies; and ſo ſtrong was 
the attraction of thoſe luxuriant beauties, that we find they frequently 
ſucceeded in their attempts . 

In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, the hair was permitted to 
grow to a very great length by almoſt every rank of perſons, which 
induced Wulfstan, biſhop of Worceſter, to preach with great ſeve- 
rity againſt ſuch an effeminate faſhion; and finding, perhaps, that 
his ſermons had not the full effect that he wiſhed them to have, an 
ancient author aſſures us, that, when any one bowed down before him 
to receive his bleſſing, he cut off a lock of his hair with a little ſharp 
knife that he carried about him for that parpote, and enjoined him, 
by way of penance, to cut off the reſt of his hair in the ſame manner, 
denouncing dreadful judgements againſt ſuch as refuſed to comply 
with this requiſition . 

Long hair, in the early ages, was a mark of high rank in France: by 
a certain law & then exiſting, none but the nobility of the firſt claſs, 
and princes of the blood royal, were permitted to wear their hair at its 
full length ; other perſonages were obliged to cut their hair round 
upon the middle of the forehead ||, which made a manifeſt diſtinc- 
tion. The beard alſo, at the ſame time, was held by the French in 
equal reverence : to touch the beard, was not only a mark of high re- 
ſpect, but ſtood in place of a folemn oath ©. | 

The law for prohibiting the inferior rank of people from wearing 
of long hair does not ſeem to have ever taken place among the An- 
glo-Saxons ; the frequent examples, which the reader may refer to in 
the plates which accompany this work, evidently prove the contrary. It 
will alſo be needleſs to enter into any farther deſcription of the manner 
in which the hair and. beard were worn by the Saxons during the 


* Johnſon's Canons, A. D. 960. c. 47. l| 4d frontem mediam circumtonſos. Hence 

John Walingford, apud Gale. alſo the ancient kings of France are called 

t Vita Wulfstani, Anglia Sacra, vol. II. by Claud ian crinigero flaventes vertice. 
p- 264. De laud, Stilici, lib. 1, v. 203. 
$ Jus Capillitii. q Aimoin, lib, 1, cap. 4+ 
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ninth and tenth centuries; the ſame means of information will 
doubtleſs be found to be the moſt ſatisfactory. 

We have already ſpoken of the cap, or rather, perhaps, hat, of the 
Saxons *, a word which occaſionally occurs in their writings. The 
hat was, I doubt not, made of various materials; and by no means 
ſeems to be a part of dreſs univerſally adopted: from its general ap- 
pearance, I have ſuppoſed it to have been made of ſkins, with the 
ſhaggy part turned outwards, and probably it often might be ſo; 
but they had alſo felt or woollen hats at this period, which their 
own records teſtify . 5 


Tur STOCKINGS. 


I HAVE already ſaid that flockings } certainly formed part of the 
Anglo-Saxon habit as early as the eighth century : that they were of 
much higher antiquity is proved by an ancient Latin author 1 

The ſtockings of the ninth century appear to have been of various 
kinds, and probably the materials, of which they conſiſted, were 
equally different. Stockings of linen, and linen- trowſers, which often 
ſupplied the place of ſtockings, are ſpoken of as worn at this period ||; 
but, from the coſtlineſs of linen habiliments, we may eafily conceive 
that they were confined to perſons of wealth. 

The Anglo-Saxons gave the name of hoſe not. only to what may 
properly be called the ſtockings, but alſo to the boots or buſkins, 


* hit. See the ſecond note, page 34, Scin- 


+ Fellen Þzt, a felt or woollen hat. 
See Lye's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, under 
the word her. x 

t In the firſt chapter of this work the 
ſhoes and ſtockings are ſpoken of under one 
head in the preſent chapter I have thought 
it beſt to divide them. The additional ac- 
count of the /hoes will be found under the 
article BOOTS or BUSKINS. 

$ Suetonius; who tells us that ſtockings, 
tibialia, formed part of the dreſs ef Au- 
guſtus. See the third note, page 35, of 
this work. 


hore as it is written, in Saxon characters: 
the word banjupe ſeems rather to ſignify&u/- 
kins than fockings, and panhopa Lye ex- 
plains by the words calige lacinio/z which 
may be properly rendered greaves. Leaþen 
hora, or leather hoſe, is a name more gene- 
rally applicable to boots or /platterdaſher s 
than to ſtockings, though I am well aware 
that leathern ſtockings are worn by the 
ruſtics in the country to this day. 


: | and 
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and indeed to any part of dreſs applied to the legs. The word 
ſtin-hoſe, however, ſeems to convey a perfect idea of ſtockings, and 
probably was the real name by which they were diſtinguiſhed in the 
Saxon æra. 

The ſtockings, appropriated to perſons of quality, according to the 
drawings of the time, extended above the bottom of the ſhort tunic, 
and were, I apprehend, made faſt to the drawers upon the middle of 
the thigh. The inferior claſs of people appear to have worn ſhorter 
ſtockings, reaching only to the middle of the leg; and, from the 
largeneſs and unevennels of the folds, one may be led to conclude that 
they were compoſed of thick and coarſe materials, perhaps worſted or 
yarn,” and put upon the leg without any bandage or garter. 

The ſtockings, worn by the nobility, always appear to ſet very cloſe 
to the legs without any wrinkles or marks of folds above the leg- 
bandages : this circumſtance diſtinguiſhes them from the coxalia, or 
trowſers, which did not fit the legs ſo exactly; and the marking of the 
folds are eaſily enough to be traced ; a remarkable inſtance of which is 
given in the figure to the left, upon the eighteenth plate, where the 
folds of the trowſers are very evident above the bandages of the leg. 

The ſtockings are depicted of various colours in the drawings of 
the Saxons ; but blue and red ſeem to be chiefly appropriated to the 


nobility. 


Tux LEG-BANDAGES. 


THE garters, or more properly leg-bandages, of the Anglo-Saxons 
are called in their own writings by three different names * ; which 
names, I doubt not, were given purpoſely to diſtinguiſh three dif- 
ferent kinds of bandages then in ufe ; and examples of all of them may, 
I think, be plainly pointed out from the figures which accompany this 
part of the work. 

We have already ſpoken of the leg-bandages croffing each other, 
which formed part of the habit of Charlemagne -r, and two repreſenta- 
tions of the manner in which theſe bandages were applied to the legs are 
given from Saxon drawings of the ninth century , which are a ſuf- 


* Scanc-beagar, Scanc-bendoy, and + Page 34- | 
Scanc-xeExinelan : they are called in Latin t The one upon the ſeventeenth plate, 
Faſciole crurum. See the third and fourth and the other upon the nineteenth plate 
notes, page 34. f of this work. 


4 ficient 
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ficient proof that the faſhion of croſs-gartering prevailed at that time 
in England ; and it appears to me to have then been confined to kings 
and princes, or the clergy of the higheſt order, and to have formed 
part of their ſtate-habit.— There was, I believe, only one bandage for 
each leg: the binding began at the toes, and was croſſed backwards 
and forwards, being continued nearly to the knee; but how 1t was 
faſtened there is not ſo clearly determined. The ſhoe of courſe hides 
all below the ancles ; but in the portrait of Wulfstan, biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, who is repreſented in his ſtudy, and without his ſhoes, the 
croſs gartering is very perfectly repreſented even upon the foot, and 
bound in the ſelf- ſame manner “. | | 

The next method of applying the bandages to the legs may be ſeen, 
very perfectly repreſented in the figure to the left, upon the eighteenth 
plate. 'This bandage, like the former, was made faſt upon the foot, 
and then wrapped round it, every turn riſing higher than the other, 
until it extended to the middle of the leg, or, in ſome inſtances, beyond 
it; the two ends were then croſſed upon each other in the front, and 
turned down on either fide below the calf, where they were ſeverally 
faſtened beneath the former windings of the bandages. This mode of 
gartering ſeems only to have been adopted by perſons of {ſuperior 
rank. 

The third and moſt common leg-bandage ſeems to have been a 
fillet or garter; ſimply faſtened upon the ſtocking about the middle 
of the leg, and, perhaps, differed but little from the garter of the pre- 
ſent day, ſaving only that there is not the appearance of more than 
one revolution, and ſometimes it is made obliquely inftead of being 
horizontal -. This kind of leg-bandage ſeems to have been worn occa- 
fionally by all claſſes of xs 2 and particularly by the ſoldiers 4. 

We have already ſeen that the leg-bandages were made of woollen : 
they were alſo made of linen ; becauſe the ancient canons commanded 
the monks to wear linen bandages about their legs, and not woollen 
ones, to diſtinguiſh them from the laity; by which it ſhould appear 
that woollen bandages were commonly adopted at that time F. In 
the Saxon Manuſcripts the leg-bandages are depicted of various co- 
lours, and, in ſome inſtances, have the appearance of being adorned 
with ſpots or flowers of needle work. 


* Sec the twenty-ſeventh plate of this and are turned down over it. See the 
work. figure to the left, plate 23. 
In many inſtances the ſtockings appear to | See the middle figure, plate 19; and 
reach ſomething higher than the bandage, the figure to the right, plate 23. 


$ Du Cange, in voce Faſciola. 
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THE SOCKS. 


* 


THE pedules, or focks , were a part of the ancient dreſs appropriated 
to the feet, as the name itſelf plainly indicates; and they are fre- 
quently mentioned by the writers of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
It has been thought that the pedules were properly that part of the 
ſtockings which received the feet, and not diſtinct from them ; and a 
quotation from an old author is given in Du Cange to ſupport this 
opinion ; but, in proof of the contrary, variety of authorities might 
be produced; let one ſuffice : the pedules and the fockings are clearly. 
mentioned as two diſtinct parts of the dreſs in the ancient Carthuſian 
Statutes, quoted in the margin &. | 

The ſocks, I apprehend, were generally worn with the trowſers, . 
which, as we have ſeen before, did not cover the feet ; and at times 
alſo with the ſtockings, = cage by the clergy, who were obliged: 
day and night to officiate in the churches. | | 

In the Saxon delineations, thoſe eſpecially which belong to the 
tenth century, we find this part of the dreſs very frequently depicted. 
The ſock uſually riſes a little above the ancle, and appears to be 
turned down towards the ſhoe, without being reſtrained by a garter-or 
bandage, in the manner repreſented, upon the middle figure, in the. 
eighteenth plate; and the ſocks are there drawn without the ſhoes ; 
which is not often the caſe. A different kind of ſocks, ornamented 
with fringes or borders, are ſpoken of in the ancient records ||; and a 
ſpecimen of them, ſo adorned, 1s given upon the nineteenth plate. 
The reader is referred to the middle figure, where he will find the. 


feocking, the ſock, and the ſhoe, very diſtinctly ſhewn. The ſocks are 


*The Saxon word flype pceo is ſaid t 1d etiam mandare curavit, ut de cali- 
to mean a ſoct or ſandle; but I do not ſee gis pedules ab/cinderet, quatenus præter 
mucu analogy to either: the true word is pedes totus jaceret veftitus, Du Cange, in 
roccar, whence the modern et is evi= voce Pedules. 
dently derived. $ Among other parts of their habit the 
+ Pedules ; pars caligaram quz pedes monks are ordered to have 2 paria caliga- 
eapit. rum, & z paria pedulium. Ibidem. 
| || Pedules limbati. 


ſaid 


2 
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ſaid to have been made of woollen, and, generally ſpeaking, they | 
might be ſo; but, when they were adorned in the manner ſpoken of 
above, it is probable they might conſiſt of ſome more precious mate- 


THE BOOTS, ox BUSKINS. 


THE buſkins of Louis le Debonnaire, the ſon of Charlemagne, 
were certainly made of gold, or gilt at leaſt*®. In the drawings 
of the Saxon artiſts, this part of the leg-dreſs cannot eaſily be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſtockings, which frequently reach to the middle of 
the leg only. It 1s alſo remarkable, that, where the boots or buſkins 
appear the moſt decidedly marked, they are never, that I recollect, 
depicted without the addition of ſhoes. The Anglo-Saxons gave 
the name of hoſe not only to the ſtockings and buſkins, but alſo to 
the greaves or leg-armour; and the hoſe appear at all times to have 
been a part of dreſs diſtin& from the ſhoes, and bore a nearer affi- 
nity to the ſpatterdaſhes than to the boots of the moderns. 

The leather-hoſe and the pan-Hoſe Þ, names mentioned by the Saxon 
writers, I preſume, are both of them Ieg-drefles of the buſkin kind, the 
latter differing from the former by adornments only. The figure 
bearing a ſword upon his ſhoulder, given upon the nineteenth plate, 
exhibits the moſt perfect example of the boots or buſkins that has oc- 
curred in my reſearches ; and probably they may have been intended 
to repreſent the pan-hoſe, or ornamented buſkins. 

The /eg-guards , which are alſo ſpoken of by the later Saxon au- 
thors, may be properly confidered as the greaves or armour for the 
legs, and probably were made of metal, at leaſt that part of them 
which came upon the front of the legs. We find no indication of 
any defenſive armour of this kind in the Saxon drawings prior to the 
tenth century ; about which time ſome few inſtances occur.. It is, 
however, very plainly marked upon the legs of the Daniſh chieftains, 


* Ocreas aureas. See page 36, and the + Pan-hopa, which Lye renders calige 
firſt note of that page, lacinigſæ. 


+ Scanc-beong. . 


givers: 
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given upon the twenty- fourth plate: the figures there repreſented are 
taken from a very curious Saxon reliquary, which, from the work- 
manſhip and other circumſtantial proofs, is with good reaſon ſuppoſed 
to have been fabricated about the cloſe of the ninth century *. 

High ſhors, reaching nearly to the middle of the legs, and faſtened 
by lacing in the front, and which may alſo properly enough be confi- 
dered as a ſpecies of half-boots, were in uſe 1n this county as early 
as the tenth century; and the only apparent difference between the 
high ſhoes of the ancients and the moderns ſeems to have been, that 
the former laced cloſe down to the toes, and the latter to the inſtep 
only . 

Mn cloſe this ſubje& with ſome few additional obſervations con- 
cerning the ſhoes of the Saxons 4: they appear in general to have 
been made of leather, and were uſually faſtened beneath the ancles 
with a thong which paſſed through a fold upon the upper part of the 
leather encompaſſing the heel, and was tied upon the inſtep. This 
method of ſecuring the ſhoe upon the foot was certainly well contrived 
both for eaſe and convenience. 

Wooden ſhoes \ are mentioned in the records of this æra; but pro- 
bably they derived that appellation from the ſoles only being e of 
wood, while the upper parts might conſiſt of ſome more pliant mate- 
rials ; and ſhoes with wooden ſoles were worn by perſons of the moſt 
exalted rank ||. : 

The calopedes, ſpoken of by the ancient Latin authors, are thought 
to have been a ſpecies of wooden ſhoes; but perhaps bore a nearer 
affinity to clogs or galloſhes. The ſotulares, or ſubtalares, appear evi- 
dently to have been a thick kind of ſhoes calculated chiefly for 
warmth, and were uſed by the clergy when they officiated in the 
churches in cold weather, or at night; and, as well as the calopedes, 

were, I conceive, large enough to receive the foot with the common 


* This plate is more particularly ſpo- ave it: frequent ſpecimens of the half- 
ken of in the third chapter of the preſent ts will neceſſarily occur hereafter, 

rt of the work, where the military ha- t Lercy, according to Lye, is a Saxon 

its of the ninth and tenth centuries are name for /oes ; but from pceo or pcoh the 


fully deſcribed. modern word ſhoe evidently derives its 
+ An inſtance in which the high ſhoes origin. | 

are perfectly repreſented occurs in a MS Trupen pceo. 

in the Harleian Library, marked 2908; || See the deſcription of the ſhoes of 


but, as there was nothing farther remark- Bernard, king of Italy, the ſoles of which 
able annexed to the figure, I did not en- were of wood, p. 34 of this work. 


ſhoe 
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ſhoe upon it k. Whatever the materials might be that compoſed the 
ſoles of the ſhoes at this period, it 1s certain that they were often ren- 
dered more durable by the aſſiſtance of nails: the nailing of ſhoes is a 
cuſtom ſo prevalent among the ruſtics of the preſent day, that no- 
thing farther need to be ſaid by way of explanation. 


ThE GLOVES. 


THIS article of . dreſs certainly did not originate with our Saxon 
anceſtors: the uſe of gloves was derived from the continent; and 
there is good reaſon to believe that gloves were unknown in England, 
prior to the cloſe of the tenth century: that they were then confined 
to perſons of the moſt exalted ſtations will, I truſt, be readily 
granted, when we find, by the laws of /Ethelred the Second & for 
the regulating of commerce, that five pair of gloves made a confi- 
derable part of the duty paid to that prince by a ſociety of German 
merchants for the protection of their trade F. There is not the fainteſt 
indication of gloves in the various drawings of the Saxons that have 
fallen under my inſpection; which I conſider as a corroborating 

roof that they were not uſed, at leaſt not in common, at the time 
thoſe delineations were made, or they would not have been totally 
omitted. 

There is no doubt, I believe, that gloves were occaſionally worn by 
the Saxon clergy towards the cloſe of the eleventh century, or perhaps 
rather earlier; and they appear to have been made of linen: but I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak more fully upon this ſubje& in a ſubſequent 
part of this work. 


*: The caldpedes, and the ſubtalares, of eaſily flipped on, and ' ſhorter than the 


the Latin authors might probably anſwer 
to the plype-pceo and unhexe-pceop, or 
ſhort ſhoes, of the Saxons ; both of which 
names will be proper enough, if we ſup- 
Poſe them to reſemble the womens? clogs, 


ſhoe by not riſing above the heel. 

+ AÆthelred the Second, ſurnamed the 
Unready, was crowned A. D. 979, ard 
died A. D. 1016. 

t. Leges Æthelredi, apud Brompton. 
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E 


The Habits of the Anglo-Saxon Women continued. The ſeveral 
Parts of their Dreſs not increaſed in Number during the 
Saxon Ara.—A Recapitulation of thoſe Parts of the Female 
Dreſs deſcribed in a former Chapter, and the Alterations 

| they underwent from the Eighth, to the cloſe of the Ele- 
venth, Century. 72 


7 has already been premiſed that the Anglo-Saxon ladies were 
much lefs capricious, with reſpe& to the faſhion of their gar- 
ments, than the men “. We have ſeen four diſtin& parts of dreſs 
appropriated to the females of the eighth century, exclufive of thoſe 
belonging to the feet and legs; and the e vr delineations, even 
to the cloſe of the eleventh century, do not exhibit a ſingle additional 
garment . The little variation alſo, which thoſe very parts of dreſs 
underwent during a period of nearly three centurjes, is a manifeft 
proof that our fair country-women were ſtrongly attached to the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of their predeceſſors. It will therefore be ſuffici- 
ent, after what has been ſaid upon this ſubje& in a former part of 
the work, to recapitulate only the ſeveral parts of dreſs therein men- 
tioned, and briefly point out the nature and extent of the variations I 
have found in them. 


*See the ſecond chapter of the firſt part to apply the names to any of the parts of 
of this work, p. 14. the ladies“ habits, as they are repreſented 
+ The palrado, a part of dreſs belonging in the drawings of the times; the tiypet in 
to the neck, as the name, derived from A is ſaid, in ſome caſes, to have 
haly thz neck, denotes, and xæppex, an en half rough or ſhaggy: in the Saxon 


upper garment, are mentioned by the language it is then called, pealp bpub 


Saxon writers; but I am totally at a loſs 


S -5 


xcæppet. 


The 
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The UNDER GARMENT does not appear to have ſuffered the 


leaſt change in its general form; the obſervations made upon this gar 
ment, from the drawings of the eighth century, may be equally 
applied to the remainder of the Saxon ra, excepting only that, 
towards the concluſion of the tenth, and in the eleventh centuries, we 
meet with ſome few inſtances wherein it is ornamented at the bottom 
with borders of different colours, which were probably worked with 
the needle. A ſpecimen of this kind 1s given upon the twenty-firſt 

late of this work : the reader 1s referred to the figure leaning upon 
hee knee, and ſtanding towards the right hand. 

The GOWN#*,. The drawings of the ninth century exhibit this 
part of the ladies' dreſs preciſely the ſame as it appears in thoſe of the 
century preceding. Towards the concluſion of the tenth century we 
find an alteration made in the gown, and eſpecially in the ſleeves, which 
are broader at the bottom, and in ſome inſtances reſemble a fan when 
half opened. The ſleeves of the lady's gown, given upon the twenty- 
firſt plate, are of this kind; and ſomething approaching to the ſame 
faſhion are thoſe of the lady towards the right hand upon the twenty- 
firſt plate. The ends of the ſleeves, and the bottoms of the gowns, 
in both examples, are richly adorned with borders of different colours ; 
the latter has alſo a collar of the ſame kind, and appears indeed to be 
entirely ornamented with ſprigs and flowers of needle-work. The gowns 
of the tenth century were frequently lined with materials of difterent 
colours, if not of different texture, as may be ſeen in both the figures 
juſt referred to . 

The MANTLES. There ſeem evidently to have been two ſorts 
of mantles worn by the ladies of the ninth and tenth centuries: the 
firſt differed in no reſpect from the mantle deſcribed in a former 
chapter ꝓ; the ſecond was bound about the waiſt, and thence was 
paſſed over the right or left ſhoulder, and flowed looſely at the 
ſide, as may be ſeen exemplified by the figure kneeling, upon the 
twenty-firſt plate d. The figure to the left, upon the ſame plate, ex- 
hibits the former kind of mantle larger than I have ſeen it generally 
repreſented ; it not only extends over the whole back, reaching to the 


prone but 1s ample enough in the front to cover the arms and the 
nds alſo. 


* Perhaps the Saxon name for the t Chap. I. p. 18. 


gown was upne pcnuv, which properly $ The Saxon word Lach ſignifies alſo a 
lignifies an upper garment. chak or mantle, and may be juſtly applied 


+ The gown of the lady, plate XX. is to this garment, 
crimſon ; the lining deep blue. "The gown 
and lining of the other lady, plate Xl. are 
nearly ſimilar. 


The 
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The COVERCHIEF *. The variations of appearance, which oc- 
cur in the drawings of this garment, ſeem evidently to have ariſen 
from the mode in which it was faſtened about the neck, rather than 
from any material difference in the form of the garment itſelf : ſome- 
times it is gathered very cloſe to the chin; ſometimes it is more looſe ; 
and not unfrequently one end of it is left at liberty; but both of 
them very rarely are ſo. A fingular inſtance of wearing the cover- 
chief occurs upon the twenty-firſt plate; where it is repreſented as 
perfectly looſe, and both the ends are paſſed over the ſhoulders ſo as 
to leave the collar of the gown and the front of the neck expoſed to 
the ſight . 

The manner in which the Anglo-Saxon ladies dreſſed their hair can- 
not by any means be aſcertained from the drawings of the time. The 
coverchief, a part of dreſs that they are rarely drawn without, con- 
cealed it entirely. Hiſtory is alſo deficient in point of information 
upon this ſubject; however, from the golden hair-tiers, and criſpin 
needles 2, to curl and platt the hair withal, which are mentioned in 
the writings of the Saxons, we may, as I have before obſerved &, fairly 
conclude that the ladies of this æra conſidered the adornment of their 
hair as an object of ſome conſequence. | | 

The SHOES. On this ſubje&t I can add but little to what has 
been ſaid already ||. During the ninth and tenth centuries, they ap- 
pear to have varied more in colour than in the century preceding: 
we meet with them red, brown, light orange, and blue; but the 
more general colour continued to be black. 

CLOGS are mentioned in the Saxon writers as worn by the wo- 
men ; but I have not met with the repreſentation of them in any of 
the drawings of this period. 


The proper Saxon word for this part met with any part of the head-dreſs diſtin-- 
of the female dreſs was probably heapodey — from the coverchief, that ſeems to- 
pruely or hnægel, which ſignifies à co- bear any analogy to it. 


vering for the head, and is generally ſaid þ=n-nevl, 

to have been made of lixen; the nihxer- Page 21. 

hnzxl, or nig/t-rail, was, I preſume, t Pages 21, and 22, 

night head-dreſs of the ladies. I Wipep pceop, clogs or ſhoes with 


+ The pzpelr, or pepelr, from pæpan wooden foles, which Lye explains by the 
to cover, ſigniſies a vcil, and is mentioned word ba t 
in the Saxons writings ; but 1 have not 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. -UL 


The Military Habits of the Anglo-Saxons from the Commence- 
ment of the Ninth Century to the Arrival of the Normans.— 
The Coat of Mail.—The Breaſt-Plate.— The Greaves. 
The Helmets.—- The Shield. — The Swords; and the Spears. 
—The Military Habits of the Danes deſcribed from a 
Curious Saxon Reliquary. 


if HE civil and nary habits of the Saxons differed little from 
each other prior to the introduction of body-armour ; for, as 
every man of rank, the clergy excepted, conſidered himſelf as a ſol- 
dier, the bearing of arms was eſteemed by him as an indiſpenſable 
privilege, and therefore he was rarely found at any great diſtance 
from home without ſuch accoutrements as became his character. 
Body-armour, though ſpoken of by the early writers, was not, ſo far 
as we can judge from their own delincations, brought into general uſe 
among the Anglo-Saxons before the concluſion of the tenth, or rather 
the commencement of the eleventh, n 

The TUNICS of the Saxon ſoldiers are ſaid to have been made of 


Hnen “; and in ſome inſtances, in the drawings eſpecially of the tenth 


and eleyenth centuries, they are depicted partly open at the ſides, and 


* See page 24. 
_— 0 
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ſo ſhort as ſcarcely to reach to the middle of the thigh. This habit, 
I preſume, was appropriated to the light infantry of the time; for, the 
ſame obſervation does by no means hold good reſpecting the horſe- 
ſoldier. | 

The MANTLE, when it was uſed, does not appear to have under- 
gone the leaſt alteration during the whole of the Saxon era. 


THE COAT or MAIL. 


The word lorica frequently occurs in the writings of the moſt an- 
cient Saxon authors; and, when it is applied to the defenſive armour 
of the body, appears to be perfectly ſynonymous with the military 
habit, called in Engliſh the coat or hrt of mail!“. The lorica con- 
ſifted of plates or wires of iron, braſs, or ſome other metal, interwoven 
with each other, as we may learn from a curious enigma, written to- 
wards the concluſion of the eleventh century by Aldhelm, biſhop of 
Sherborn ; it may be tranſlated thus: I was produced in the cold 
„ bowels of the dewy earth, and not made from the rough fleeces of 
* wool; no woofs draw me, nor at my birth did the tremulous threads 
e reſound; the yellow down of filk worms formed me not; I paſſed 
% not through the ſhuttle, neither was I ſtricken with the wook-comb; 
yet, ſtrange to ſay! in common diſcourſe I am called a garment ; 
and I fear not the darts that are taken from the long quivers f.“ 


*The Saxon word for mail is bynn or bypna; the Lehpyngeb-bypn, or nail, with 
rings ſeems to be that ſpecies of it that was formed of wires interſecting each other. 


+ The original runs thus: 


6 De Lorica. 
Roſcida me genuit gelide de viſcere tellus ; 
on ſum ſetigero lanarum vellere fucta; 
Licia nulla trahunt, nec garrula fila reſultant ; 
Nec croced ſeres texunt lanugine vermes; * 
Nec radiis carpor, duro nec pectine pulſer ; | 4 
Et tamen, en! veſtis vulgi ſermane wocabor : 
Spicula non vereor longis exempta pharetris. | 
| B. Aldhelmi Anigmatum, publiſhed at 
Mentz, A. D. 1562; and in a MS. in the Royal library, marked 15. A. XI | 


It 
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It is highly probable that the coat of mail, at the time of its firſt 
introduction into this country, was a very cumbrous habit, which 
might prevent its being haſtily brought into uſe among our Saxon 
anceſtors, who ſeem to have placed their chief dependence in battle 
upon their own agility and perſonal courage: for this reaſon they 
were uſually clad in garments of the r kind, contrived in ſuch 
a manner as leaſt to impede the exerciſe of their arms “. 

A very ancient and a very ſingular repreſentation of body-armour 
is given upon the fourteenth plate of this work. It is of the eighth 
century, and the firſt ſpecimen I have met with of the kind, and, 
as far as one can judge from its appearance in the delineation, con- 
ſiſted of ſmall rings of wire interwoven with each other, or quilted 

a tunic or jerkin of leather in ſuch manner as to be rendered 
pliable +. I ſpeak, however, with great diffidence upon this ſubject, 
becauſe I have no hiſtorical authority to ſupport my opinion. 

Towards the concluſion of the ninth, or about the commencement 
of the tenth, century, a body-armour, differing from the coat of 
mail already deſcribed, was introduced among the Saxons; and, 
from the frequency of its appearance in the drawings of that period, 
we may fairly conclude that it was more generally adopted. I have 
ſelected two ſpecimens which vary in ſome degree from each other: 
they are given upon the nineteenth plate. And whether this armour 
was compoſed of thin plates of metal, faftened upon the interior gar- 
ment or tunic, which appears below in ſuch a manner as to move 
upon each other, or whether it was entirely detached from the tunic, 
cannot eafily be aſcertained ; but, whatever the materials were of 
which it was compoſed, certain it is that they were by no means con- 
fined to colour. This part of the military habit is ſometimes blue, 
as it appears upon the figure to the right; and fometimes of two 
ſeparate colours at once, as upon the figure bearing the ſtandard, 
where the upper part of it, which encompaſſes the body and defcends 
to the hips, is a deep reddiſh brown; the lower part, which forms 
three rows like the ſcales of a fiſh and covers the thighs, is of an 
orange colour, and correſponds with the tunic; in other inſtances it 
is painted red, and ſometimes green. This variety of colour, however, 
does not amount to a proof that the habit itſelf was not formed of 
metal plates. The Saxon artiſts were certainly very ſkilful in colour- 
ing of metals, and inlayed them with much ingenuity ; and if, at 
the ſame time, we recolle& how highly our anceſtors held their mili- 


* See page 21. Lehnynged-bynn, or armour with rings, 
+ Tneither caſe, this ſpecies of the /orica, mentioned by the Saxon authors. 
or mail, may properly be applied to the | 
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56 
tary accoutrements of every kind in eſtimation, it will not in the 
leaſt excite our aſtoniſhment that they ſhould pride themſelves in the 
beauty of their adornment. . 

pon the 3 plate is exhibited an armour of the ſame 
kind, but probably mueh more ancient; the original ſtatue, finely 
carved in alabaſter, was found in Monmouthſhire, near a place cal- 
led Porth Sini Kran. From the deſcription given of it when it was 
perfect, we find that the figure held in his right hand a ſhort 
* ſword, and in his left a pair of ſcales: in the right ſcale appeared a 
© maiden's head and breaſts, and in the left (which was outweighed 
ce by the former) a globe *.“ It was afterwards broken, and preſented, 
in the mutilated ſtate in which it appears at preſent, to the Aſhmo- 
lean Muſeum, at Oxford, where it remains to this day r. The mail 
was certainly gilt when the ftatue was in perfection; for, evident 
marks of the gilding are ftill viſible in the interſtices of the armour. 


Tux BREAST-PLATE. 


IF the thorax, mentioned as part of the habit of Charlemagne, 
had not been expreſſly ſpoken of as a winter garment. only, and ſaid 
to have covered his ſhoulders as well as his 8 I ſhould readily 
have concluded it to have been a ſpecies of body-armour, and ana- 
logous to what is called, in the modern language, the breaft-plate 1. I 
have met with ſeveral words that appear to be perfectly applicable 
to this kind of armour; and they very frequently occur in the Saxon 
records h. If the application be granted, it will amount to a proof 


+ The plate which accompanies this 


* This account is coping from biſhop 
work was engraved from a drawing ac- 


Gibſon's additions to Camden's Britan- 


nia, in which is given a very imperfect 
repreſentation of the figure itſelf. The 
learned prelate ſeemed inclined to think 
the flatue was intended for a female, and 
perhaps the goddeſs A//raa; but Mr. 
Gough, with infinitely more probability, 
conceives it to have been part of a tomb. 
and the figure of Sr. Michael weighing a 
human ſoul againſt the world, 


curately made from the original figute. 


I dee page 35. 


$ palyr-beanh, or þalp-beonx, or neck 


guard. Bneorx-beden defence for the Bbreaſt, 
and Bp 
fectly the breaff-plate, 


-nocc, which ſeems to be per- 


that 
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that the hreaſt- plate was known to our anceſtors: but how far it was 
generally adopted by them cannot ſo cafily be determined: it certainly 
does not appear in their drawings; from which circumſtance I am 
led to conclude that it was not in common uſe at the time the 
drawings were made, becauſe, on the=other—hand, the breaſt-plate 
occurs continually in the military paintifigs, ſubſequent to the Nor- 
man Conqueſt, when we know that it formed almoſt an indiſpenſable 
part of the ſoldier's habit. 

The Saxon authors are by no means explicit with reſpect to the 
form of the breaſft-guards, mentioned in their writings, nor concerning 
the materials of which they were compoſed ; they are ſpoken of in a 
curſory manner, and the only qualities applied to them, that I reco]- 
lect, are that they were rigid, and rough or ſhaggy *, which indicates 
their formation from wool or hair, but totally precludes the 1dea of 
their having been made of metal. 


Tus GREAVES. 


IHE greaves, or leg-guards, are decidedly mentioned by the early 
Saxon writers ; but, as I obſerved in a former chapter, . is not 
the leaſt indication of ſuch kind of armour in the drawings prior to 
the tenth century . The twenty-fourth plate, on which the repre- 
ſentation of Oſcytil the Dane and two of his companions is given, con- 
tains the firſt ſpecimen of the leg- guards that I have met with; they form 
a partial covering only to defend the front of the leg ; and, as far as one 
canjudge from their appearance, they were made of thin plates of metal 
fitted to the ſkin and attached to the ſtockings, though the manner 
in which they were faſtened is not ſhewn : we ſee, however, that they 
reached from the inſtep to the bottom of the knee, where the foldings 
of the hoſe are evidently to be traced. 'Theſe figures are taken from a 
curious reliquary, of which they form part only of the front; the 
whole ſubject repreſents the murder of Theodore, abbot of Croyland, 


* Stride I nuze Bneope-noccap. may properly be rendered leg -· guard; and 
+ The word Pore is ſometimes thougat of courſe it is ſynonimous one 
to mean the greaves z but the Scanc-beong t Page 47. 


Q and 
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and the attendant monks by the Danes *. The reliquary itſelf was for- 
merlypreſerved in the abbey of Croyland, and there 1s, I truſt, no doubt 
of its ing been the work of a Saxon artiſt; it bears eyery mark of 
authenticity, and probably was fabricated not long poſterior ta the 
event it commemorates. If we fuppoſe that the 3 in giving 
the leg- guards to the Danes intended them as marks of diſtinction, it 
will not be unreaſonable to conclude that they were firſt introdueed by 
that people, or, at leaſt, more commonly adopted by them than by 
his own countrymen ; and this may in ſome meaſure account for the 
omiſſion of the greaves in the Saxon paintings, where the figures are 
conſtantly drawn conformably to the common cuſtoms of the country. 


Tus HELMET. 


THE ancient Saxon artiſts made no diſtinction between the royal 
helmet 7 and. the crown: the monarch is depicted by them in his 
court, and in the field of battle, with the ſame kind of head covering, 
even when every other part of his dreſs 1s marked with decifive varia- 
tion : the paintings indeed of' the ſubſequent centuries exhibit the 
royal helmet with fome indications of improvement; and, upon the 
twenty-eighth plate, it is given in its moſt perfect ſtate; the figure 
there repreſented 1s the . of Edward the Confeſſor, taken from 
an original impreſſion of his great ſeal: we may obſerve an ornament 
upon his helmet, analogous to the crown or diadem of that time. 
The crown, conſidered ſimply as a civil ornament, and detached from 
the helmet, was worn by the Saxon monarchs long before the reign of 
the Conteſfor ; but the royal helmet is never, that I remember, de- 


lineated without the appearance of the crown. 


*The abbot. is repreſented officiating und; the heads are of ſilver, and pro- 
at the high altar; and the figure with the tuberate in high relief. This event took 
iword, intended, as it is ſuppoſed, for place A. D. 890. | 
Sing Oſcytel, is in the act of ſtriking of + Probably under the direction of ab- 
his head. The workmanſhip is admirable; bot Goodric, the ſucceſſor of Theodore. 
the figures are chaſed in gold upon a blue 4 Cyne-þpealn, or pelm. 


The 
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The helmet, appropriated to the nobility of the eighth century, is 
uſually depicted in the form of a cone; and it was probably made of 
braſs or ſome other kind of metal *. The ſame ſpecies of helmet ap- 
pears in the drawings of the two ſucceeding centuries, but we find it 

radually improved, if ornaments of gold or gilding, and embel- 
Fhmenta of precious ſtones, may be deemed improvements. 

I do not . that the helmet was univerſally adopted by the 
military at any period of the Saxon era; for, the ſoldiers of every 
Claſs, the king alone excepted, are frequently repreſented bare- 
headed; eſpecially in thoſe drawings that bear the greateſt marks of 
antiquity. 'The head-covering, which occurs moſt generally in the 
Saxon drawings, bears more reſemblance to a cap, or bat, of leather or 
woollen than to a helmet; and I am induced to think that occaſion- 
ally it anſwered the purpoſes both of the hat and of the helmet. 
The hat + is mentioned in the records of the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries as a covering for the head, and ſometimes ſpoken of as being or- 


namented with a creſt f. 


IN the firſt part of this work I obſerved, that the general form of 
the Saxon ſhields was oval &: the ſame form prevailed, with few ex- 
ceptions, until the Norman Conqueſt, when a new fyſtem of tactics 
was introduced, which required of courſe a changement in the mili- 

habiliments. The uniformity of appearance reſpecting the 
form of the ſhields cannot be applied to their ſize; for, the ſize is con- 
tinually varied, not only in the drawings of different centuries, or dif- 
ferent manuſeripts of the ſame century, but even in the different deli- 
neations which occur in. one and the fame manuſcript; eſpecially in. 
thoſe manuſcripts that belong to the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
where the ſhield, in ſome few inſtances, is repreſented full as tall as 
the bearer, and of ſufficient latitude. to cover him entirely from. the 


*The Leben-pelme, or helmet of lea- + ber and Fellen-hæx, that is a felt or 
ther, is mentioned by the Saxon writers, woollen hat. | 
but perhaps the term is more applicable t Camb on hztrze, and Camb on heime, 
to the hat mentioned in the next note, the word camb F gniſies a comb or crefe. 
which was ſometimes made of leather, and $ Page 26. 
ſometimes of woollen. 


2: : | | fight: 
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ſight of his enemy. The fize moſt commonly repreſented is ſuch as 
would cover the head and body completely; ſome are much ſmaller, 
and ſome ſo diminutive as not to exceed the length of the lower arm. 
The variation of the fize 1s alſo ſupported by hiftorical authority. 
We find mention made of little fhields &, and ſmaller ſhields . In the 
will of prince Æthelſtan, the ſon of the Second AÆthelred , the 
ſhoulder-fhield & is included among the legacies, and it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the target . It was, I apprehend, a ſhield of the larger ſort, 
_ might receive its appellation from being uſually flung upon the 
ſhoulder. 

With reſpect to the materials which compoſed the Saxon ſhields, 
the filence of hiſtory prevents my enlargement. We have already 
ſeen that leather was certainly uſed by the ſhield makers I, and it 
might compoſe the body of the ſhields in general; but the rims and 
boſſes were certainly made of metal, which, as far as one can judge 
from the colour, was often gilt or 1 with gold. Some few in- 
ſtances indeed occur in which the whole ſhield appears to have been 
covered with gold or metal gilt. 

The ornamental adornments of the Saxon ſhields, in addition to 
the boſſes and rims or borders of gold and ſilver, appear to have 
been very few, and thoſe very ſimple; and, as they are given upon the 
ſeveral military figures which accompany this work, they do not re- 
quire any er diſquifition . | 


True SWORDS; AND THE SPEARS. 


The form of the Saxon ſword was not ſubject to much variation, as 
the reader may eaſily ſee by referring to the ſeveral military figures 
which are given in this work ++. There are, however, ſeveral ſorts 
of ſwords Pied in the Saxon records; ſuch as the ſhining ſtword 44; 
the ſharp-pointed ſword d; the dull, or perhaps rather, pointleſs, 
feord |||| ; the two-edged fevord TY; the broad ſword *** ; and the 
ſmall ſword, or dagger . 


* Lyrel reyld. ++ See plates XIII. XIV. XIX. and 
+ Da lærran reyltar. XXVIII. | | 
1 The original, dated 1015, is in the 1 Fagum- xpeondum. 

poſſeſſion of Thomas Aſtle, Eigq. $ Spunber-ond. 


98 mer boh pcylvep, 111] Speondum appepve. 
Oiner tapgan. gone tpy ecxede7. .. 
q Page 26. * Bnad-yyynd. 


** Sce plates XIII. XIV. and XXIII. +++ bæep-reax, or hype · Teax. , 
| nen 
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When I deſcribed the habit of Charlemagne, I obſerved that, at 
the time he neglected every other ou of his dreſs, he prided himſelf 
in the beauty and adornments of his military. accoutrements. His 
ſword, which was his conſtant companion, and the belt, from which 
it was ſuſpended, were enriched with gold or filver; and, upon par- 
ticular occaſions, ornamented with jewels*. The ſame kind of pride 
was prevalent among the Anglo-Saxons; and their arms are frequently 
diſtinguiſhed by epithets, alluding to their beauty or their good- 
neſs: nor is it indeed the ſmalleſt matter of wonder, that a warlike 
people-ſhould conſider their weapons as the moſt eſſential part of 
their habit. 

Every man of rank poſſeſſed a number of ſwords ſuited to different 
occaſions. Upwards of a dozen, the property of prince Athelſtan, 
are bequeathed in his will; and the ſword- cutler appears to have 
been an artiſt held in high. eſtimation. In the ancient records, his 
name is frequently added to the arms he fabricated, as a mark of their 
ſuperior excellence . 

The ſword itſelf, I preſume, was anciently made of braſs; but, in 
the more modern times, of iron or ſteel; and, in ſome inſtances, it 
was poliſhed : but the hilts, which admitted of more adornments, 
were compoſed of great variety of materials. Silver-hilted ſwords are 
particularly ſpecified in the will of prince Æthelſtan, mentioned 
above; and ſwords with hollow hiltsò, or rather hilts ornamented with 
fret-work : hilts of gold are alſo ſpoken of by the writers of this ra. 
A ſword, with its hilt, and the belt belonging to it, embelliſhed 


with jewels, taken from a Saxon manuſcript of the tenth century, is 


given upon the twenty-ninth plate of this work. 

The manner in which the ſword was girded upon the fide is exem- 
plified by the figure, with the ſpear and ſhield, upon the thirteenth 
plate. Some few inſtances indeed occur in the Saxon drawings, in 
which it is ſuſpended from the ſhoulder; but this does not appear by 
any means to have been a prevalent faſhion: 


The ſword-belts are frequently ſpoken of by the Saxon authors, as 


adorned with gold, ſilver, and jewels; yet, ſingular as it may appear, 
they are rarely ſo repreſented in the manuſcript drawings of the time, 
or diſtinguiſhed at all from the common girdle with which the tunic 
was uſually bound about the waiſt. An ornamented belt, intended 


*-See page 35. | t It was then called the ſhining fword: 
+ Thus, in the will of prince Æthelſtan, See the former page near the bottom. 


ſpoken of in the former page, one of the I ber ppunver mid Sam pytrteban - 
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to repreſent, I preſume, the ſtudding of jewels, and the only one I 
have met with ſo perfect, is given upon the twenty-ninth plate: the 
ſheath of the ſword, when it is reprefented, is generally black; for, 
variety of inſtances occur, in which the fword appears to have been 
worn without any ſheath at all. Its ornaments, generally peaking, are 
few and fimple, confiſting of a few lines only at the top, with a croſs 
between them. We — however, except the ſword-ſheath of the 
Daniſh chieftam upon the twenty- fourth plate, which ſeems to be 
more ſuperbly adorned. | 

The SPEARS have been ſpoken of in a former chapter “; and 
the various forms of the ſpear-heads, as they appear in the manu- 
ſcript drawings of the Saxons, are given upon the thirteenth plate. 
The ſpear was by no means confined to perſons of ſuperior rank; but 
feems tohave been borne by every perſon who was able to purchaſe it. 
As a weapon of war, it is frequently given to the foot-ſoldiers; and 
the cavalry are very rarely depicted without it. 

There are three ſorts of ſpears mentioned by the Saxon writers, 
namely, the war-ſpear, the boar-fpear, and the hunting-ſpear : but 
in what particulars they differed from each other cannot eafily be 
determined . 


Tus MILITARY HABITS or Tux DANES. 


THERE is not a ſufficiency of authentic materials remaining at 
preſent to afford a particular illuſtration of the Daniſh habit ; but, as 
all the Northern nations were ſubject to the ſame manners and cuſtoms, 
there can be little reaſon to ſuppoſe that the Danes and the Saxons 
ſhould have differed eſſentially in their modes of dreſs.— The early 
writers, who have ſpaken largely concerning the tranſactions of the 
Danes from their firſt invations of England to their eſtabliſhment in 
the iſland, are filent upon this head; and their filence may be con- 
fidered as a corroborating proof that the habits of the Danes were at 
that time ſimilar to thoſe of the Saxons ; at leaſt, ſo much ſo as not 
to require a ſeparate deſcription. We learn however from hiftory, 


* Page 27. 1 lui · xpene - ban - xpene and hunding-pe ne. hs 
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that the Danes paid great attention to the cultivation of their hair and 
the adornment of their perſons; in ſhort, they ſeem to have been 
confidered as the complete beaux of the tenth century. The three 
Daniſh chiefs, given upon the twenty-fourth plate of this work, are 
richly habited. Their tunics are embelliſhed with embroidered 
collars and borders; and their hair is combed and platted in a ve 
particular form. The figure ſtriking with the ſword is the portraiture 
of Olcytil, who bears the title of king in the Saxon records; his tunic 
is open before, and diſcovers the under-tunic. The folds of the femoralia, 
or drawers, are alſo very diſtinctly marked. The ornaments upon his 
breaſt, I am apt to believe, are intended to repreſent the #horax, or 
breaſt- plate; and probably it was conſtructed of linen, folded man 
times, and quilted together; for, ſuch was the manner in which the 
thorax was anciently made. | 

'The greaves, which are very plainly marked upon all the three 
chieftains, have already been ſpoken of *; and, excepting them, and 
the opening of the tunic of Oſcytil in the front, there is no difference 
between the habits of theſe figures, and the habits. of the Saxon nobi- 
lity of the ſame ara. 

he Daniſh ſwords were made in the ſame manner with thoſe of the 
Saxons; but the ſcabbard, whence the middle figure upon the twenty- 
fourth plate 1s drawing his ſword, 1s more richly ornamented than any 
I have met with of equal antiquity. 

The battle-axe has been generally attributed to the Danes, and con- 
ſidered by modern writers as a certain mark, by which the repreſen- 
tations of that people may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the Saxons ; 
this opinion cannot however, I conceive, be ſupported by good autho- 
rity. In the Saxon drawings, it is no uncommon thing to ſee the bat- 
tle-axe given to the military figures, and in caſes where the artiſts cer- 
tainly intended to delineate their own manners and habits, without the 
leaſt reference to thoſe of the Danes ; however, if it ſhould be ſaid 
that the Danes more 1 uſed the axe as a weapon of war than 
the Saxons did, I will by no means diſpute the point; for, indeed, 
1 do not recollect an inſtance in which the Danes are repreſented in a 
military capacity without one or two of the ſoldiers having a battle-axe. 

The axe, and the double axe, or bipennis, are both of them fre- 
quently mentioned by the Saxon writers : the form of the firſt may 
be ſeen upon the twenty-fourth plate, and that of the latter upon the 
twenty-ninth plate of this work. | 


Page 37. f The axe is called ia Saxon bill; and the double axe vpi-bill, or 
bee CHAP 
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The Ecclefiaftical Habits of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries.— 
Ihe Archbiſhop, Biſhop, Abbot, Monks, and inferior Clergy, 


E HE eighth century afforded very few materials towards the illuſ- 
tration of the eccleſiaſtical habits —From a manuſcript of the 
tenth I have taken the figure of an od mr" ig engraved upon the 
twenty- ſixth plate: he is depicted in the full dreſs, the mitre excepted; 
the place of which is ſupplied by a zinbus, or circle of glory. The 
ſeveral parts of the habit are very diſtinctly marked, and diveſted of 
that load of ornamental enrichments which appear upon the garments 
of ſuperior clergy in the ſucceeding centuries “. 

The portrait of Wulfstan, the ſecond archbiſhop of York of that 
name, given upon the twenty-ninth plate, is extracted from a manu- 
ſcript of the eleventh century; and the firiking difference which 
appears in the habits of the two Metropolitans does not, I apprehend, 
ariſe from any material change having been made in the eccleſiaſtical 
veſtment during the elapſment of half a century; but rather from 
the one being drawn in his official habit, and the other in the dreſs 


* The MS. in which the original draw- 
ing is preſerved, belonged formerly to the 
monaſtery of St. Auguſtine at Canterbury ; 
and was probably preſented to the cathe- 
dral church by abbot Elfnoth, when it was 
dedicated anew, and the name of St. Au- 
guſtine added to that of St. Peter, to 
whom for ſeveral centuries it had been 
ſolely appropriated, The portrait of the 
abbot appears in the frontiſpiece, preſent- 
ing the book itſelf to his new-adopted 


patron, who is depicted in his pontificalia, 
ſeated in his chair of flate, and attended 
by the aſſiſtant clergy, and receiving it 
from him. The nimbus, or circle of 

lory, about his head, denotes his having 

een honoured with the title of Saint. 
Auguſline was the firſt archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the founder of this monaſ- 
tery, which received its name from him. 


Abbot Elfnoth died A. D. 980. 
he 
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he was accuſtomed to wear in his retirement from the duties of the 
church: agreeable to this idea, we find archbiſhop Wulfſtan de- 
picted as ſeated in his ſtudy, and writing in a book which is open 
before him. The portrait is prefixed to a code of ſynodial decrees 
for the reformation of the church, which were probably drawn up by 
him, and afterwards confirmed by Athelred the Second x. 

The habit of the Anglo-Saxon monks is exemplified by two figures, 
given upon the twenty-fifth plate : the border of the cowl, the bottom 
of the ſleeves, and the lower verge of the outer tunic belonging to 
one of them, are ornamented in a peculiar manner; but, whether ſuch 
ornaments were merely optional, or were a mark of ſuperiority of the 
rank or order of the wearer, I cannot pretend to determine : the gar- 
ments of both theſe figures are white, and the outer tunic 1s lined 
with red. It is neceſſary, however, to obſerve, that the outer gar- 
ments, appropriated to the Saxon monks of this æra, though uniform 
in their general appearance, were not confined to the colours juſt 
mentioned : in other manuſcripts of the ſame period they are fre- 
quently painted black, and in ſome inſtances dark brown and grey; but 
the inner tunic, ſo far as one can judge of it from the ſmall portion of 
the ſleeves uſually ſeen below the outer garment, was white: we muſt 
indeed except the attendant clergyman, bearing the crofier of abbot 
Elfthnoth, on the twenty-ſixth plate; his tunic is light blue, and the 
outer garment, or ſurplice, 1s white. 

I do not apprehend that the external habits of the inferior 
eccleſiaſtics were limited to preciſe form or colour ; we find them dif- 
fering materially in both, and even in the ſame painting, where more 
than one are depicted: thus in the twenty- ſixth plate there are two 
attendants repreſented behind the archbiſhop ; the garment of the. one 
is blue, and that of the other is green. 

The calopedes, and the ſubtalares, were ſpecies of coverings for the 
feet: they ſeem both of them to have been chiefly calculated for. 
warmth ; and they were much uſed by the clergy in the perform- 
ance of their nocturnal duties, and in the winter; ſo were alſo the 
ſocks in addition to the fockings, or rather trow/ers ꝓ, which covered. 
not only the legs, but the thighs alſo, and were well adapted to 
anſwer the end propofed by the interdiction confirmed in the council 
of Chalcuith, which runs in the following manner: Let no minifter 
of the altar preſume to approach it to celebrate maſs with naked legs, 
leſt his filthineſs ſhould appear, and God be offended &.“ 


* Wulfstan, or Wulſtan, was the + See page 48. 
twenty-lecond archbiſhop of Vork; he See pages 38. and 46. 
came to that ſee A D. 1002, and died May $ This council was held A. D. 785. 
28, A. D. 1023. The MS. from which this Wilkins, vol. I. p. 147. 
portrait is extracted was probably writ- 
ten, and the drawing made, during the 
life-time of the prelate, 


8 In 
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In the canons, inſtituted under the patronage of king Edgar, the 
prieſts are commanded ** to wear, at the celebration of maſs, agarment 
called the corporale *, in addition to the ſubumlem , under the 
alba ;“ and it is farther infiſted upon, that all theſe garments ſhall 
be kept cl-an and in good order. Another clauſe expreſsly com- 
mands that no prieſt ſhall come into the church or chancel without 
his ſurplice d. 

he ancient eccleſiaſtical laws required the inferior miniſters to ſhave 
their beards to diſtinguiſh them from the laity; but this reſtriction 
does not appear by any means to have extended to the ſuperior 
clergy; for, they are more frequently depicted by the Saxon artiſts 
with beards than without them; perhaps the wearing the beard was a 
privilege confined to the higher order of eccleſiaſtics. I am alſo in- 
clined to think that the mandate, contained in the forty- ſeventh ca- 
non, publiſhed during the reign of Edgar, forbidding ſuch perſons as 
entered into holy orders to permit their hair to grow, was confined to 
thoſe who had, at the ſame time, received the tonſure; for, in the 
drawings of that period the ecclefiaſtics are generally repreſented 
with their hair ſufficiently long to cover the whole head, and fall 
upon the ſhoulders. | 

The garments, appropriated to the church, were chiefly made of linen; 
particularly the ſurplice, the alba or tunic, and the ht. Woolen ſhirts, it 
is true, are ſpoken of by the Saxon writers; but it is equally true 
that the wearing of them, whenever it was enjoined, was confidered 
as a very ſevere penance. It is, however, very probable that the ex- 
ternal garments of the dignified clergy were made of filk; ſuch 
eſpecially as we find ornamented with borders and fringes of gold, 
and adorned with needle work. Theſe garments, we are aſſured, were 
ſometimes edged, if not lined, with furs and fables ; but, as this 
ſubject will be more fully treated upon in a ſubſequent chapter, it is 
unneceſſary to dwell any longer upon it in the preſent inſtance. 


* The fame, I preſume, as the cami/ia, 1 ALBA, veftis ſer tunicæ ſpecies, & can- 

or Hirt. See page 37. dore fic nuncupata. Du Cange in voce Alba. 

+ Or inner tunic. $ Open-rlips in the Saxon; fee Lams 
bard de Leg. Saxon, 


' CHAP. 
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The Mourning Habits of the Anglo-Saxons not known.—How 
the Bodies of the Dead were apparelled.— The Manner in 
which Charlemagne was buried. —The appearance of the 
Bodies of Edward the Confeſſor, of Dunſtan Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and of Withburga, Sifter to Etheldrida Abbeſs 
of Ely, upon opening of their Tombs. 


I HAVE already mentioned the difficulties which occur in the at- 

tempt to inveſtigate the various ranks of 2 among the An- 
glo-Saxons from their habits “: that diſtinctions of this kind did 
exiſt, we can hardly doubt; but the want of ſufficient materials, 
from which they might be exemplified, ſtands as an inſuperable bar 
to obſtruct the reſearches of the curious. The article of dreſs forms 
only an accidental part, as it were, of the Saxon hiſtory; and the names 
of ſuch portions of it as do occur were conſidered by the authors as 
well known to their readers; and of courſe a minute deſcription of 
them was thought unneceflary. The general form of the Saxon gar- 
ments 1s not ſufficiently varied, in the drawings of the time, to throw 
much light upon the ſubject; and particular colours ſuch as purple 
and ſcarlet, which anciently were determinate badges of diſtinction, do 
not appear to have retained their prerogative among our anceſtors; for, 
they are indiſcriminately worn by every rank and claſs of people. One 
would naturally ſuppoſe that the mourning dreſſes would have been 
decidedly different from the common habits of the time, and on this 


* Pages 31, and 32, 


ſup- 
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ſuppoſition expected to have found that difference marked in the 
manuſcript drawings. This, however, is by no means the caſe: the re- 
preſentations of burials and of the previous ceremonies thereupon 
dependant are frequently enough to be met with; but, from the mi- 
nuteſt examination of the attendant figures, I cannot trace the leaſt 
material alteration made in the habits of either ſex upon this occaſion: 
widows garments * and nuptial garments F are mentioned, it is 
true, in the Saxon records; but by what particular marks they were 
diſtinguiſhed from the uſual dreſs cannot be diſcovered. | 

The funeral cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxons, ſo far as they relate to 
the treatment and habit of deceaſed perſons, are in various inſtances 
deſcribed by their writers, and frequently repreſented in the drawings 
contained in their manuſcripts; I ſhall not therefore be at any loſs 
to inveſtigate this ſubject, as fully at leaſt as the nature of the preſent 
work requires. 

The corpſe, being waſhed with pure water, was covered with the 
camiſia, or ſhirt : it was then cloathed with ſuch garments as the rank 
of the perſon required, and finally enveloped in a ſheet or wrapper of 
linen cloth : the face, however, was uſually left uncovered by the 
wrapper till the time of burial, in order, I preſume, that the friends 
and relations of the deceaſed might be gratified with a ſight of the 
corpſe previouſly to its being depoſited in the tomb. A dead body in 
its funeral habit may be ſeen at the bottom of the twenty-ninth plate 
of this work; and again, entirely covered in the manner 1t was buried, at 
the top of the ſame plate. Before the face of the deceaſed was 
enveloped with the wrapper, it was covered with a /udarium, or napkin; 
and this ſeems to have been the conſtant practice \. 

The ablution and cloathing of the corpſe were performed with every 
due regard to decency. In a manuſcript of the eighth century || we 
meet with ſeveral repreſentations of this ceremony: 1t appears to have 
been performed by two perſons whoſe ſex, I apprehend, accorded 
with that of the deceaſed. They are drawn as kneeling, one at the 


* P yde pan ꝓeap. 

+ Ey prlic-neap. 

The Saxon word is Scyxan, which 
ſignifies a ſheet ; it may, therefore, with 
the ſtricteſt propriety, be called in Engliſh 
the windingyheet, 

$ The /udarium is conſtantly mentioned 
by the Saxon writers, when they minutely 
deſcribe the funeral habit of the time. An 
ancient hiſtorian informs us, that, upon 
the opening of the tomb of Acca, biſhop 
of Hagulſtad, who died, A. D. 741, be- 
ſides the bones of the prelate, were found 


2 


the caſula, or ſurplice, the tunic and 
the ſudarium, u ith which the corpſe had 
been habited previoully to its interment. 
Hiſt. Simon Dunelm. ſub. anno 741. 
The proper Saxon word for the /udarium 
was 3 but, in Alfred's tranſlation 
of Bede*'s Ecclef. Hiſt.Onvplezon is uſed to 
expreſs. the words vultus indumento. Lib. 4. 
c. 30. 

From this MS, the greater part of 
the dreſſes relative to the eighth century 
are extracted. It is preſerved in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, and marked Claudius, B. iv. 


head, 
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head, and the other at the feet of the dead body ; and over them was 
placed a large ſheet to conceal them from the attendants, and prevent 
any interruption during the performance of the ceremony : this ſheet 
in ſome inſtances was ſupported by the attendants, but ſtill in ſuch a 
manner as to exclude the body from their fight : it is to be obſerved, 
that the wrapper, or winding-ſheet, 1s frequently painted white ; but 
in ſeveral inſtances blue, red, and pink. 

The corpſe repreſented on the twenty-ninth plate ſeems to be ha- 
bited in the ſhirt only; but it was a common cuſtom with our Saxon 
anceſtors to clothe the bodies of the deceaſed in thoſe habits of dig- 
nity and ſplendor to which — had been entitled in their life-time : 
and this practice was not confined to perſonages of exalted rank; it 
extended alſo to thofe of inferior degree, as well of the clergy as of 
the laity: kings were buried in their royal robes; knights in their 
military garments; biſhops in their pontifical veſtments; prieſts in 
their ſacerdotal habits; and monks in the dreſs peculiar to the order 
to which they belonged. 

The manner in which the obſequies of Charlemagne were per- 
formed is recorded by a cotemporary author “. We have no de- 
ſcription of the kind ſo perfect among the Saxon writers; and, as the 
forms of ſepulture adopted by the French at that period correſponded 
exactly with thoſe of the Saxons, I ſhall tranſlate the paſfage as a cu- 
rious relique of antiquity ;. and truſt, that it will throw much light 
upon the funeral ceremonies of this country. His body was waſhed 
with great ſolemnity, and carefully prepared for the burial T., It was 
then clothed with a garment of hair-cloth next the ſkin ; which ce- 
remony, it is faid, ought always to be ſecretly performed F. He was 
afterwards habited in the imperial veſtments; and his face was co- 
vered with a ſudarium, or napkin, over which a diadem was placed upon 
his head ; and in the diadem was encloſed a portionof the wood which 
compoſed the holy croſs d. His ſword enriched with gold was girt 
about him ; and 1n this dreſs he was ſeated upon a gilt throne ||. lis 
ſhoulders were reclined on the back of the throne; and his head was 
ſupported in an erect poſition by a golden chain faſtened to the dia- 
dem **. In his hands he held the holy goſpels embelliſhed with gold, 
which reſted upon his knees; he was then placed, together with the 
throne on which he was ſeated, within the cavity of the ſepulchre . 
The gilt travelling pouch 4, which he uſed to wear when he went to 


* Monachus Egolimenſis, page 282. Sede aured: it is afterwards called 
+ More ſolanni lotum & curatum. catizedras . 
} Cilicium ad carnem ejus poſitum eff, ** Reclinatis humeris in cathedra, & ca- 
quod ſeeretd ſemper induebatur, & c. pite boneſtè erecto ligato aured catend, 
Et in diademate lig num ſanctæ crucis ++ In curvaturà ſepulchri, 
Zofitum eft, ; | tt Pera a 
A Rome, 
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Rome, was laid by him; and the ſcepter of ge „with the golden 
ſhield which Pope Leo had conſecrated, was ſuſpended before him *. 
Theſe ceremonies being performed, the ſepulchre was filled with aro- 
matic drugs of various kinds, together with conſiderable quantities 
of gold; it was then cloſed and ſealed Þ. . | 

inen of the fineſt quality ꝓ was prepared for the obſequies of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor; and his beſt mantle & was appropriated to the 
envelopment of his body. When his tomb was opened, about fix 
and thirty years after his interment, the mantle which covered the 
corpſe was found entire; and, being removed, his body appeared 
clothed in the regal veſtments, with the ornaments belonging to it, 
together with the ſudarium which covered his face and head, in a 
perfect ſtate. The old mantle was taken away as a precious relique, 
and the body, with all its other ornaments, was re-wrapped in a 
mantle of filk ||. And, in the year 1688, ſeveral pieces of gold- 
coloured and flowered filk were drawn out of the tomb, which pro- 
bably were part of the envelopment juſt mentioned *. 5 

The body of Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, after his de- 
ceaſe was completely apparelled in his pontifical habit; the mitre, 
and other inſignia belonging to his office, ſuch as the ring and brace- 
lets, are mentioned among the adornments; and the ſandals, which 
were put upon his feet, are particulariſed for their beauty and ele- 

ce. In this array the body was finally incloſed in a fair linen 
cloth, and ſo committed to the tomb . 

The body of Withburga, ſiſter to queen Etheldrida, abbeſs of 
Ely, when examined by the order of abbot Richard, ſeveral centu- 
ries after her ſepulture, was found with a cuſhion of filk beneath her 
head ; and the veil, together with all the veſtments in which ſhe had 


been interred, were perfectly whole and as good as new 7. 


* Sceptrum aureum © ſcutum aureum his account of Edward the Confeſſor's 
od Leo papa conſecraverat ante cum poſits tomb, &c. in the body of the work, p. 1. 
A ndentia. Ry 51 An ancient 338 was preſent 

t repleverunt ſepulchrum ejus aroma at the ing of Dunſtan's tomb lon 
a 1 S balſamo, & muſco, afier 1 informs us, that Now 
theſauris multis in auro.—Et clauſum & figil> found the body of the ſaint—more ſummi 
latum eft ſepulchrum ejus. Monach. Egoli- pontificis, infulatum, annulatum, palliatum, 


menſis, p. 282. JSpindulatum, ſandaliit venfliffime adorna- 

Bet lintheis. Ailredus abbas Rie- tum. Eadmeri Epiſtola de corpore Dun- 
vallis de vita & miraculis Edw. Confeſſ. ani, Anglia Sacra, vol. II. | 

$ Optimis palliis corpus involvitur. Ibid. * tt Pubville ferico ad caput appofito, velo 

| Peftimento holoſerico. Ibid. && totis veflibus integra novitate renttentibus, 


** See the Introduction to Mr. Gough's &c. Malmeſb. de geſt. Pont. Angl. I. 4. 
Sepulchral Monuments, vol. I. p. 48; and p. 167. 
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C 


A General Review of the Materials which compoſed the Saxon 


Habits.—The Art of Meaving.— The Art of Embroidery, — 
The Anglo-Saxon Ladies famous for their Skill in this Art. 
— The Subjects executed by them. — The Uſes to which em- 


broidered Garments were appropriated —The Tanner's Art,— 
The Dyer's Art. 


123 certainly formed a very large part of the Anglo - Saxon 
habits: it was an article indiſcriminately worn by every claſs 
of people whoſe circumſtances allowed them to purchaſe it; and it 
was icularly appropriated to ſuch garments as were worn next 
the ſkin, The uſe of linen is of high antiquity among the Saxons ; 
for, a writer of their own, who flouriſhed during the eighth century, 
informs us that the military tunic in his time conſiſted of linen *. 
Another ancient writer, deſcribing the manners of the Longobards, 
ſays their veſtments were looſe and flowing ; that they conſiſted chiefl 
of linen like thoſe of the Anglo-Saxons, and were ornamented wit 
broad borders woven, or embroidered with various colours . 

The garments of the women, ſuch I mean as were of ſuperior rank, 
-confiſted chiefly of linen; and many of the veſtments belonging to 
the clergy were certainly compoſed of the ſame material. Linen was 
alſo in common uſe among the religious devotees : it is noted b 
Bede as a rare inſtance of humility and ſelf-denial in Etheldrida, ab- 
beſs of Ely, that ſhe never would wear linen garments, but contented 
herſelf with ſuch as were made of wool 4. | 


* Alcuivi lib, de offic. div. See page contextis. Paul. Deaconus de geſtis Longo- 
24, in a note. bardi, lib. iv, cap. 23. 
+ Ornato inflitis latioribus, vario colore 1 Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib, iv, cap. 19. 
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It is impoſſible, from the drawings of the Anglo-Saxons, to aſcer- 
tain how large a portion of their garments conſiſted of linen : the co- 
lour will by no means determine the matter; for, we are well aſſured, 
that many of their woollen veſtments were white, and their linen ha. 
bits were frequently dyed of various colours. 'The ſhirt and other in- 
terior garments were certainly made of linen, becauſe the wearing of 
woollen veſtments next the ſkin qs enjoined as a. penance “. 

WOOLLEN CLOTH occaſionally compoſed the external garments. 
of all ranks of perſons; and was, I truſt, in much more general uſe 
than any other production of the loom ; there 1s good reaſon there- 
fore to believe, that the manufactory of woollen cloth was carried 
to very high perfection by the Saxon artiſts, I am indeed inclined 
to think, that the fineneſs of the materials, and the coſtlineſs of the 
workmanſhip, rather than any particular colour or form of the gar- 
ments, made the chief diſtinction of rank among the Anglo-Saxons -. 

SILK, as we have obſerved before, was in uſe among the Anglo- 
Saxons ſoon after their eſtabliſhment in Britain; but ſo expenſive an 
article, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, muſt have been confined to. the 
higheſt rank of people. Coronation veſtments and mantles, the ex- 
ternal garments of the dignified clergy, and the robes of the queens 
and princeſſes, were often made of this valuable material; it was alſo 
uſed for the adornment of the altars, and other religious purpoſes 2. 

HAIR CLOTH was certainly manufactured by the Anglo-Saxons : 
it ſeems to have been chiefly in uſe among the clergy ; it formed part 
of their bed, and was even worn next the ſkin by way of ſevere pe- 
nance. The hair-cloth ſhirt compoſed part of the funeral habit of 
Charlemagne &, and might probably be often uſed upon ſuch oc- 
caſions in this country. 5 

The art of weaving was not confined ſimply to the working of 
cloth of one colour; it was well underſtood in all its branches: we 
have already ſeen, that, ſo far back as the eighth century, variety of 
colours forming different figures were produced from the loom ||. In 
an ancient Saxon tranſlation, or rather paraphraſe, of the Pentateuch **, 
the garment which Iſrael made for his fon Joſeph, called in our modern 
verſion à coat of many colours FF, is rendered a tunicadorned wth rings; 
and, agreeable to this idea, the illuminator, in the repreſentation of 
Joſeph, has given him a ſhort blue tunic, covered with dark rings 


See pages 4. and 37. ** In a MS, preſerved in the Cotton. 
+ See pages 32. and 67, Library in the Britiſh Muſeum, and 
t Anglia Sacra, marked Claudius, B. iv. 
F See page 69, ++ Geneſis, chap. xxxvi. v. 3. 
| See page z. it Þnung page runecan. 
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encircled in white narrow borders; and ſuch a dreſs was probably worn 
by the Anglo-Saxon young men of diſtinction: it has every appear- 

ance in the drawings of having been the product of the loom without 
- any extraneous aid, 

How far the art of variegating the colours and ornamenting of cloth 
without the aſſiſtance of the needle extended cannot be aſcertained *. 
It is certain, however, that garments ornamented with needle-work 
were held in the higheſt eſtimation by the Anglo-Saxons; and it is 

equally certain, that the Saxon ladies excelled in the performance of 

theſe elegant manufactures. I have already ſlightly ſpoken upon this 
intereſting ſubje&t +; and I preſume that the following enlargement 
will not be thought improper in the preſent inſtance : 

The Anglo-Saxon ladies of the firſt quality employed much of their 
time in carding of wool, ſpinning, and working with the needle; and 
ſome of them alſo encountered the labours of the loom : theſe exer- 

ciſes do not appear to have been ſo general among the Continental 
ladies, as in England; however they were occaſionally practiſed abroad; 
and Eginhart aſſures us, that the daughters of Charlemagne were no 
ſtrangers to the uſe of the diſtaff F. The four princeſſes, daughters of 
Edward the elder, and fiſters to /Ethelſtan, are highly celebrated for 
their {kill in ſpinning, weaving, and embroideringy; and Edgitha the 
wife of Edward the Conſeſſor was perfectly miſtreſs.of the needle |]. 

The eulogiums beſtowed upon our fair countrywomen on this account 

are not confined to our own authors: we may add the additional teſti- 
mony of ſeveral foreign writers. I ſhall however content myſelf with 
the ſelection of two paſſages, which will, I truft, be thought ſufficient 
to prove how highly the Saxon embroideries were eſteemed upon the 
Continent. The French and Normans,” ſays an ancient author, 
© admired the beautiful dreſſes of the Engliſh nobility ; for,” adds 
he, the Engliſh women excel all others in needle-work, and in em- 
broidering with gold **.“ Another writer tells us, that the Anglo- 


* The words intexo, intertexs, contexe, Regum Anglize, lib. II. Acupifus, or 


and even texo, frequently uſed by the ancient 
authors, will admit of a more extenſive 
conſtruction than that of weaving only, 
and may deni not only the manufacturing 
of brocades, but the adornments of the 
needle alſo. In this light I conſider the 
following paſſages: Unum regium pallium 
auro textam. Carta regis Athelſtani, 
"Unum veſtimentum de ſerico aureis aquilis in- 
textum, Ingulphus, Hiſt. Croyland. And 
particularly the ſtandard of Harold the Se- 
cond; in which, ſays Malmeſbury, was 
the figure of a man fighting, auro & lapi- 
dibus qrte ſumptugſ contextam, De Geſtis 


wrought with the needle, is a term ſome- 
times uſed; and properly expreſſes the 
work of embroidery: in Saxon it is. called, 
Fold- io poda; that is, /ewwed or embroidered 
with gold, 

+ dee pages 3. and rg, 

t Filias vero lanificio aſſuęſcere. 
hart, Vita Caroli Magni, cap. 19. 

$ Malmeſb. de Geſtis Regum Angliæ, 
lib. II. p. 26. | 
[| Ibid, lib. II. 


Egin- 


- *#* Geſta Gulielmi Ducis apud Ducken. 


p. 211. 


U Saxon 
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Saxon ladies were ſo famous for their ſkill in the art of embroidery, 
that the moſt elegant productions of the needle were called by way of 
eminence The Engliſh Work x.“ 
The operations of the needle were not confined to the meer varie- 
tion of colours; they extended to the repreſentations of flowers, 
oliages, buildings, birds, beaſts, and men; and ſometimes even to 
hiſtorical ſubjects ⁊, which were embroidered upon cloth with threads 
of gold and filyer intermixed with filk, cotton, and worſted, of ſuch 
colours as the nature of the deſign required. 'The outlines of the 
ſubje& to be worked were firſt drawn upon the cloth; but this part of 
the operation was not always performed by the ladies, whoſe office it 
was to fill up thoſe outlines with the needle. The celebrated Dunſtan, 
when a young man, was conſidered as an artiſt of ſome degree of 
eminence for drawings of this kind, and aſſiſted a lady in defigning 
the embelliſhments which ſhe embroidered with threads of gold upon 
a ſacerdotal veſtment . It is highly probable (though I ſpeak in- 
deed from conjecture only), that there were Saxon artiſts who made 
this branch of the art of embroidery their profeſſion, and not only 
drew the outlines upon the cloth, but furniſhed the fair workwomen 


with defigns, by way of patterns, ſhaded and painted in their proper 


colours. 

The coftly manufactures of the needle were chiefly appropriated to 
the regal and eccleſiaſtical veſtments. The mantles uſed by the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchs at their coronations and upon other great folemmrties 
were uently embelliſhed with ſuperb embroideries. 'The golden 
veil of Wiglaf king of Mercia, on which was repreſented the De- 
ſtruction of Troy, has already been ſpoken of d. The veſtment 
which Cnut the Dane preſented to the abbey of Croyland was made 
of filk, embroidered with eagles of (gold ||; the coronation-mantle 
of Harold Harefoot the ſon of Cnut, which he gave to the ſame ab- 
bey, was alſo made of filk, and embroidered with flowers of gold **; 
and the garments of Edward the Confeſſor, which he wore upon oc- 
caſions of great ſolemnity, were ſumptuoufly embroidered with gold 
by the hands of gentle Edgitha his queen r. 

Religious zeal produced many ſplendid works of this kind, which 
were dedicated to the ſervice of the church. 'The altars enriched with 
embroideries, and the ſacerdotal habits of the clergy beautified with 


* Anglicum opus. Guil. Pictavenſ. p. 2:1. l Unum plenum veflimentum de ſerico au- 
+ The Deſtruction of Troy was em- reis «ac intextum, Ingulphus, Hiſt. Ab. 
broidered upon the veil of Wiglaf king of Croyland. 


Mercia. See page 3. ** Ibid. 
$ Oſbernus, de Vie Duſtani, Anglia ++ Guil. Malmeſb. de Geſt. Reg. lib, II. 


Sacra, vol. II. p. 95. cap. XIII. p. 51. 
$ See page 3. — | 
needle- 
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needle-work, bore teſtimony at once to the piety and ſkill of our fair 
countrywomen. Queens, princeſſes, and other ladies of high rank, 
employed their time to this benevolent purpoſe; and memorandums 
of their donations are frequently enough to be met with in the ancient 
records of the church “. 

The tanner's art muſt certainly have been well underſtood by the 
Anglo-Saxons; for, leather not only formed part of their habits, but 
was uſed for a variety of other purpoſes ; and connected with it was 
probably the art of dreſſing the ſkins of animals with the hair upon 
them. The garments of the nobility and dignified clergy (ſuch of 
them eſpecially as were appropriated to the winter) were often fringed 
and even lined with furs of various kinds: thoſe of ſables, of beavers, and 
foxes were the moſt eſteemed ꝙ; the inferior ſorts were made from the 
ſkins of cats and of lambs ; but we ſhall have occafion to ſpeak 
more fully upon this ſubject hereafter. 

From what has been ſaid in the foregoing pages, it is evident that 


the art of dying cloth of various colours muſt have been carried to a 


conſiderable degree of perfection at this period. A modern author 1n- 


forms us, that a ſcarlet dye, extracted from a ſmall inſect of the kermes 


or cochineal kind, was diſcovered about the .commencement of the ele- 
venth century, and found its way into England ſoon afterwards ; 
but, if the manuſcript paintings of the Saxons be faithful reſpecting 
the colours of their garments, a ſcarlet dye of much higher antiquity 
was known and uſed in this country. Lakers and reds of various 
kinds, purple, green, yellow, pink, brown, and ſeveral other co- 
lours, are exhibited upon the — of the figures that appear even 


in the earlieſt manuſcripts &. 

* Annales Eccleſ. Winton. in Anglia t Dr. Henry's Hiſtory of Britain, vol. II. 
Sacra, p. 290. book ii. chap. $: 

+ Sabelinas, vel caftorinas, vel vulpinas, Y The words wtpe-bleo, xpi-bleo, or 
&c, Anglia Sacra, tom. II. p. 259. zpeo-bliz, which ſignify twice or double - 


dyed, occur in the Saxon MSS. 
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The ornamental Parts of Dreſs conſidered — Body-painting.— 
— Colouring of the Hair.—Crowns and Diadems.—Head- 
tires.—Ear-rings. — Girdles — Pouches, Bracelets. —Rings. 


— Buckles and Spurs. 


XCLUSIVE of the embellſhments immediately connected 
with the garments of our Saxon anceſtors, we meet with a 
variety of ornaments which may properly be conſidered as parts of 
their dreſs, and ought of courſe to be particularly deſcribed; but, 
before I enter upon this part of the work, I beg leave to offer the 
following ſhort obſervations to my Readers, which I hope will not be 
conſidered as improper or unneceſſary, becauſe it muſt be granted, 
that the ſubjects from which they are taken owed their very exiſtence 
to the prevalent admiration of perſonal adornments. _ 
Body-painting and puncturating of the tkin with ornaments of various 
kinds were both of them practiſed by the Britons. 'The origin of theſe 
barbarous cuſtoms cannot be traced with any degree of certainty, nor 
the period of their introduction into this iſland determined; but we 
have undoubted authority in favour of their high antiquity*. Among 
the various uſages that the Saxons derived from the Britons, theſe 
faſhionable adornments of the body may certainly be included. 
Soon after the converſion of the Saxons to Chriſtianity, the practice 
of painting the body fell under the eccleſiaſtical cenſure; and it was 


* ond bell. Gall, cap. 10. Pliny, Nat, Hiſt, lib. XXII. cap. 1. Herodian, lib, III. 
cap. 4 * | | 
I | prohibited 
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prohibited by a law enacted as early as the year 785 *. This inter- 
diction, however, did not produce a total abolition of 1kin-painting, 
as w2 may learn from Malmeſbury, an hiſtorian of good autho- 
rity; who, enumerating the prevalent vices among the Engliſh at 
the time of the Norman Conqueſt, ranks in the dark catalogue that 
of marking their ſkins with puncturated paintings by way of orna- 
ment +. In the ſubſequent centuries, the puncturating of the ſkin 
and body-painting feem to have been entirely aboliſhed, except 
thoſe veſtiges of the latter that we find to this day retained by the la- 
dies; ſuch, I mean, as paint their faces, and make uſe of various arts 
to give the ſkin a more delicate appearance than 1s natural to it. 

ir has been previoufly obſerved, that, in the manuſcript paintings 
of the Saxons, the figures frequently appear with blue hair f; in ſome 
inſtances, which indeed are not ſo common, the hair is repreſented 
of a bright red colour; and, in others, it is of a green and orange 
hue, I have no doubt exiſting in my own mind, that arts of ſome 
kind were practiſed, at this period, to colour the hair; but, whether 
it was done by tinging or dying it with liquids prepared for that 
purpoſe according to the ancient Eaſtern cuſtom, or by powders of 
different hues caft into it agreeable to the modern practice, I ſhall 
not preſume to determine. All that has been ſaid upon the ſubject 
relates entirely to the men; for, the hair of the Saxon ladies was ſo 
effectually concealed by the coverchief, or veil, that we have not a 
fair opportunity of forming our judgement concerning them. It 1s 
probable, however, that the ſame kind of arts were adopted by them, 
and for the fame purpoſe; for, the only female figure that I recollect, 
repreſented with her hair diſhevelled, 1s Eve, in the Saxon manu- 
ſcript of the Pentateuch ſo often referred to; and her hair is painted 
blue 8. 

CROWNS and DIADEMS. Theſe ornaments are frequently 
enough to be met with in the manuſcript paintings of the Saxons ; 
and, from the cloſe of the ſeventh century, we may be able to aſcer- 
tain their form with ſome degree of accuracy; but we have no 
fource of information previous to that period, except we refer to the 
coins of the Saxon monarchs, the workmanſhip of which 1s fo ex- 
ceedingly rude, and the lines in many inſtances ſo undetermined, that 
it is hardly poſſible to diſtinguiſh the ornament of the head from the 
hair itſelf. Ethelbert, the fifth king of Kent, 1s thought: to have been 


* Wilkins's Conch, tom, I. t Page 11. 

+ Pifturatis ftigmatibus cutem inſigniti. $ This fi is more fully deſcri 
Will. Malmeſb, de Geſt. Reg. Anglorum. p. 21. — F mw 
Lib. III. p. 57. 
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the firſt Saxon prince that coined money *. His profile, executed in 
a very unſkilful manner, appears upon his coins. In theſe one may 
trace the faint reſemblance of allet, or tiara, upon his head, faſtened 
on the hinder part, where the two ends of it are plainly to be diſco- 
vered. Something like a garland or crown of laurels decorates the 
head of Cuthred, king of Kent, upon his coins; but a diadem, em- 
belliſhed with jewels, 1s ſeen upon the coins of Offa the Great. A 
radiated diadem, or crown, which was faſtened at the back part of the 
head by a fillet or ribband, appears upon the head of Egbert the 
Great ; and on the coins of Ludican, the eighteenth king of Mer- 
cia, a diadem of the ſame kind without the ribband, but adorned 
with jewels. 'The firſt repreſentation of what may properly be called 
a crown I met with upon a coin of Ædred, the ſon of Edward the 
elder}; it is a circle of gold ſurmounted with three ſmall globes, 
without any indication of farther embelliſhment d. That the crown, 
however, was a regal ornament among the Saxons for two centuries 
at leaſt prior to the time of MAdred, the ancient manuſcript drawings 
bear ſufficient teſtimony; as the reader may ſee by referring to the third 
plate of this work. The crown appears with ſome ſmall variation, 
and embelliſhed with jewels, in the ninth century, as may be ſeen up- 
on the ſeventeenth plate; and two ſpecimens more of its form are 
given upon the twenty-ninth plate; which are all the material varia- 
tions I have met with in the Saxon drawings. The DIADEM, or 
circle of gold ||, was worn occafionally by the Saxon monarchs after 
the introduction of the crown; an example of which is given upon 
the eighth plate : it was worn alſo by princes and noblemen of very 
high rank, and that even in the preſence of the king. In an old 
Saxon poem, written in celebration of the victory obtained by 
thelſtan and his brother Edmund over Anlaf the Dane, and Con- 
ſtantine king of Scotland, at Brunanburh, Edmund is ſaid to have 
worn a long tiara, which, I preſume, was meant to expreſs the 
diadem, or golden circle; beſides the diadem given upon the eighth 
plate, the reader will find two more upon the twenty-ninth plate, 
one of which appears to be ſtudded with jewels. | 


* He reigned from A. D. 568, to A. D. & Cyne-band, the Ling diadem, ſeems 
616. | to be the proper Saxon word for the 
+ + The Saxon werd tyn fignifies a crown. Syartioan Sep: ani] 
tiara. || Þzapob - begh head - bracelet, and 

He reigned from A. D. 946, to A. D. IteÞeapov-pungze 1 are the Saxon 
955. Iheie obſervations are made from names for the diadem. 
a very perfect coin of this monarch in the Langne-xyn. 
poſſeſſion of Mx. THANE, | 2 
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The HEAD-TIRE. We are altogether at a loſs reſpecting this 
ornamental part of the ladies“ head - dreſs, becauſe it never appears in 
the drawings of the Saxons, being at all times completely hid by 
the coverchief, or veil; but head- tires, or half circles of gold, 
were certainly uſed by the fair ſex at a very early period of, the 
Saxon ra, becauſe mention is frequently made of ſuch ornaments 
in the ancient wills and charters . We may, however, I doubt not, 
very juſtly conclude that the head-tires, which occur in the ancient 
Norman drawings, were ornaments of the ſame kind: they appear 
to have been only half circles rifing up in the front, and were pro- 
bably faſtened on the hinder part of the head with a fillet or rib- 
band. 'The moſt ancient ſpecimen of the half circle of gold, that I 
have met with, is given upon the thirty-eighth plate: the reader is 
referred to the middle figure holding a child in her arms . 

Fillets or hair-bandages }, hair-needles or bodkins\, and a diadem or 
circle of gold for the top of the head ||, are all enumerated among 
the ornaments belonging to the Saxon ladies. 

EAR-RINGS J. The names only of theſe ornaments occur in the 
Saxon records ; but, as they are ſpoken of without the leaſt indication 
of novelty, we may conclude that they formed part of the ancient 
head-dreſs. The ear-rings, like the head-tires,, are always ſo com- 
pletely concealed by the coverchief, that the form of them cannot 
by any means be aſcertained. 

The GIRDLE, or BELT, formed an indiſpenſable part of the Saxon 
habit; and it was equally common to both ſexes : it was bound about 
the waiſt; and frequently with the men anſwered a double purpoſe, 
that of confining the tunic, and of ſupporting the ſword. In other 
inſtances, however, the ſword was ſupported on the left fide by a ſe- 
cond belt, which paſſed over the right ſhoulder, and croſſed the 
body both before and behind. | 

The girdles which belonged to the ladies of high rank were uſu- 
ally enriched with embroideries, and ſet with precious ſtones; nor 


were thoſe belonging to the kings and noblemen leſs coſtly. The 


* This ornament is called in Saxon t Redimicula vittæ. Aurelii Prudentii 
pealpgne bend zy denne. See p. 12. Pſycomachia, in MS. 
| + The MS, from which this figure is $ pen nædl crinalis acus, in MS, 
extracted, was written at the concluſion Verticis aurum, in MS. 


of the eleventh, or carly in the beginning J En-nang, or eniung. 
of the twelfth, century. It is preſerved in 

the Cotton Library at the Britiſh Mu- 

ſeum, and marked Caligula, A. xiv. 


girdle 


8 


irdle of Charlemagne was compoſed of 
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gold or of ſilver “; others are 


poken of as ſtudded with gold ; and others again as adorned with 
jewels f. The ſword, with the embroidered or ſtudded girdle, is repre- 
ſented at the bottom of the twenty-ninth-plate. | | 
POUCHES. There is not the leaſt appearance of pockets belonging 
to the garments of the Saxons; though certainly ſome contrivance 
of the pouch or purſe kind muſt have been in uſe among them; for, it is 
hardly poſſible to conceive that they could have diſpenſed with them 
entirely ; accordingly, we find mention in the old authors of leather 
bags or purſes, and purſes for money F. They were probably worn 
under the garments, for I never found any thing in the leaſt analo- 


gous to them in the Saxon drawings. 


In the deſcription of the bu- 


rial of Charlemagne, the gilt travelling pouch, which he uſed to 
bear when he went to Rome, is particularly mentioned; but the ſize 


or form of it is not aſcertained ||. 


BRACELETS. Theſe ornamental parts of the Saxon habit were of 
two kinds, the bracelets for the arms, and the bracelets for the 


neck 


: the firſt were common to both ſexes; but the latter were 


appropriated chiefly, if not entirely, to the ſervice of the ladies. In 
the early part of the Saxon æra, the wearing of bracelets appears to 


have been confined to perſons of diſtinction; and, when made of 
gold, were confidered as proper prefents for the ſovereign or his 
conſort ; and accordingly at times bequeathed to them in the wills of 
the wealthy. They were alſo frequently beftowed as badges of high 
honour upon the civil and military officers of the ftate by kings 
and pririces of the blood royal; for which reaſon they are called, in 
the poems of that age, the bracelet-givers **,” In the fucceeding 
centuries, the faſhion 'of wearing bracelets became more extenſive ; 
and it was afterwards adopted by the inferior claſſes of the people. 


* See N 


| 67 See page 69. 
+ Balls bullifer, or frudded belt, is q The 'E . 


axon words beag, beah, ben 


mentioned- by Aldhelm, Lib. de virgi- 
nitate; which book was written at the con- 
eluſion of the ſeventh century. 

t When Alfred knighted his grandſon 
Ethelſtan, he girded a girdle ornamented 
with jewels upon his Joins, with a Saxon 
ſword ina ſheath of gold gemmato baltheo, 
enſe Saxonico cum vaginã aures, Will, 
Malmelſb. de Geſt. Reg. Ang. Lib. 2. 
Cap. VI. page 27. 

7 Lepen- coddar a leatlern purſe, Sce ax- 
cod a money pur ſe. 

1 


and biz, fignify a bracelet; and, when 


they ſtand by themſelves, a &racelet for the 


arm it the word n, or Tpun, which 
is the neck, be od the figntbcation of 
courſe is a neck-bracelet. pealy mages is 
another name for the neck-bracelet. The 
Latin names chiefly uſed are armilla, ma- 
nile, * 
* /Epelrcan cyning eopla dnihren 
beonna batt! x a, Sibelſtan the K ing, 
G of Earls, the child of the bracelet-giver. 
CON. Sax. ſub an. 938. Th 
| C 
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The clergy inveighed againſt the uſeleſs luxury of theſe adorn- 

ments; and William of Malmeſbury, ſpeaking of the vices gene- 

rally prevalent among the Enghſh at the time of the Conqueſt, 

adds to the number that of loading of their arms with bracelets of 
„ gold “.“ 

The bracelets of both ſorts were probably made of a variety of 
materials, according to the fancy or wealth of the wearer ; but thoſe 

that are particulariſed by the Saxon authors are ſaid to have been 

made of gold ; and were, at times, ſo heavy as to become exceedingly 

cumberſome. An arm-bracelet, mentioned in the teſtament of a 

Saxon nobleman , weighed one hundred and eighty mancuſes of 
gold, or about twenty ounces Troy-weight; another, bequeathed 
to the queen, thirty mancuſes of gold, or about three ounces and a 
half; and a neck-bracelet forty mancuſes of gold, or nearly five 
ounces. 'The bracelets of gold upon the arms of the ſoldiers, be- 
longing to a magnificent galley which was preſented by earl Godwin 
to Hardicnut, weighed eight ounces each . 8 | 

RINGS for the fingers were in common uſe among the Anglo- 
Saxons at a very early period d. In their form they differed but little 
from thoſe of the preſent day. The fignet, or ſeal-ring, as it occurs 
in a manuſcript of the tenth century, is given upon the twenty-ninth 
plate ||. Rings are rarely repreſented in the Saxon drawings, ſo that we 
cannot determine clearly upon which of the fingers they were worn, 
or whether upon more than one finger at once : we are equally at 4 
loſs to know if theſe ornaments were confined to one hand, or indiſ- 
criminately worn upon both: the gold-finger J, or ring-finger, is ſpo-- 
ken of by the Saxon authors. In a manuſcript of the eighth cen- 
tury** a drawing occurs, in which the ſervant of Judah is repreſented 
as bringing to him the ſtaff, the bracelet, and the ring, which he had 
left as pledges with Tamar his daughter-in-law ; the ſervant wears 
the bracelet upon his right arm, and the ring upon the third finger 
of the left hand, which, it is highly probable, was its proper ſitu- 
ation r. Rings were common to both ſexes, and, I truſt, by no 
means confined to the nobility ; they were alſo made of various me- 


* Armillis aureis brachia onerati.. Guil. $ Þnanc, hnang, and hyincg, are the 
Malmeſb, de geſt..Reg. Angl. hb. III, page proper Saxon names for the ring. 
7. See article 15. 
+ Teſtamentum Byrhtrici et Alfswythe ¶Lold- yngen. 
uxoris ejus. Hickeſli. Diſſert. p. 81; and * Claudius, B. IV. Britiſh Muſeum, 
the appendix to Lye's Saxon and Latin +t The whole of this drawing is copied 
Lexicon. | upon plate XV, fig. 3, of the pond 
3} Malmeſb. lib. II. c. 12; and Simon Fngel-cynnan, or Manners and Cuſtoms 
Dunelmenfis,. de geſt, Reg. Aug. ſub an. of the Engliſh, vol, I. 


1049. | 
* ; | tals, 
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tals, and frequently adorned with engravings and chaſings agreeable 
to the taſte of the times. | | 

| SPURS. It is not poſſible to aſcertain the time that ſpurs were 
firſt introduced among our Saxon anceſtors : they appear in the ear- 
lieſt drawings of their Horſemen ; and were, I doubt, not of much 
higher antiquity than any of their manuſcripts now exiſting. 

Certain it is, that the rowel at the end of the ſpur was totally un- 
known to them, excepting which the general form of the Saxon 
ſpur differed but little from the ſpur in preſent uſe; and it was 
faſtened upon the foot by a leathern thong“ much in the ſame man- 
ner : inſtead of the rowel, the hinder part of the ſpurs were lengthened 
to a ſharp point #, in the manner they are repreſented upon the feet 
of the middle figure in the thirteenth plate; and this form is not 
materially varied in any of the Saxon drawings. 

Spurs, anſwering to the above deſcription, have been found in 
different parts of England : ſuch as have fallen under my examination 
were made either of iron or of braſs; though it 1s probable they 
might occafionally have been conſtructed of more pretious metals. 
The ſpurs, however, of Bernard king of Italy, grandſon to Charle- 
magne, are expreſsly ſaid to have been made of braſs 4. 


* Called in the Saxon pun-le Bega. t Joan. Puricello in Mon. Baſil. Am- 
+ And this point was called in Saxon broſianæ, p. 70. 


the pur · Tpene, or {pur-/ſpear. 
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General Obſervations.—The various Manners in which the An- 
glo-Saxon Monarch is depicted.— The Appearance of the An- 
glo-Saxons when abroad, and in their Rural Exerciſes. — The 
Manner in which their Battles are repreſented. — Their 
Standards. — Their Appearance on Horſeback. The Manner 
in which the Ladies rode on Horſeback — General Appear- 
ance of the Ladies —Domeſiic and State Habits. 


— — 


1 


HEN the king is repreſented in his robes of ſtate, and ſeated 

upon his throne, he generally holds a ſceptre in his left 
hand. When he has no ſceptre, the place of it is uſually ſupplied 
by a ſword; but in ſome few inſtances he is drawn without either the 
ſceptre or the ſword; and on the other hand, when he 1s repre- 
ſented in a judicial character, he has both of them, the ſceptre in the 
left hand, and the ſword in the right. When the ſword is not held 
by the king himſelf, we conſtantly find it borne by an officer of the 
court upon his ſhoulder; and the officer ſtands at the king's left 

hand. . 

The ſceptre, in the early manuſcripts, has the appearance of a long 
ſtaff ſurmounted with a round knob, as in the third plate of this 
work; or a ſort of ornament reſembling a fleur de lis: in other in- 
ſtances it is ſhorter : ſee the ſeventeenth plate. In a manuſcript of 
the eighth century, where Pharaoh is repreſented receiving Jacob in 
a friendly manner, his ſceptre is ſurmounted with a dove *. 


* This MS. is at the Britiſh Muſeum, marked Claudius, B. IV. See the honda 
F'ngel-cynnan, vol. I. | | 5 
| The 
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The martial habit of the monarch has been already deſcribed ; 
but, when he is fuppoſed to be abroad, and not depicted in armour, 
he is conſtantly repreſented in the ſhort mantle and tunic ; and, 
ſaving the crown upon his head, which is always given him for 
diſtin&tion-ſake, his habit differs no way from the military habits of 
the officers ſpecified in a former chapter. 

The men, when they are repreſented walking or engaged in any 
rural exerciſes, conſtantly appear in the ſhort tunjc; to this in ge- 
neral is added the ſmaller kind of mantle which left one arm at 

rfect liberty. They are, at times, depicted without the mantle, 
eſpecially when they are ſuppoſed to be in the field of battle; they 
are often repreſented, within their houſes, and at the king's court, 
with hats or bonnets on; and as often abroad without any covering 
for their heads. The ſword, or the ſpear, they ſeldom left behind 
them when they went abroad; they are frequently ſeen with both; 
and in warlike excurſions the ſhield is alſo to be added. or 

Religious N in general engaged the pencils of the Anglo- 
Saxon artiſts. The repreſentations of battles of courſe were ſeldom 
attempted : the few that do occur are rudely enough depicted; and 
the ſoldiers on both ſides are exhibited in perfect confuſion, fight- 
ing hand to hand, as if every man was individually engaged for him- 
ſelf, without the leaſt conſideration of his being under the conduct 
of a leader. | | 

The Saxon ſtandards were ſmall, and their form in general was 
nearly ſquare “: they ſeem to have been made of ſome inflexible mate- 
rial, which was faſtened at the top of the pole in ſuch a manner as to 
turn with the wind. It is remarkable that the ftandard is not to be 
found in the moſt ancient Saxon manuſcripts, though there is good 
reaſon to think that the uſe of it was of high wary, ws. ohn 
Brompton ſpeaks of the Saxon ſtandards as painted, or, perhaps, ra- 
ther embroidered, with gold ; and the ſame author expreſsly tells 
us, that the ſtandard of Cuthred, king of the Weſt Saxons, was a 
golden dragon 1. The ſtandard of Harold the Second had upon it 
the repreſentation of a man fighting, ſumptuouſly interwoven with 
gold and pretious ſtones \. 


* T remember only one or two inftan- t Draronem aureum. Ibid. 
ces where the Saxon ſtandard is depicted $ YVexillum—in quod erat hominis pug- 
otherwiſe ; which may be ſeen in the firſt mantis figura auro et lapidibus arte ſump- 


volume of the honda X'ngel-cynnan, or, zuoſa contexta. W. Malmeſb. de geſt. Re 
Manners and Cuſtoms of the Engliſh. F Angl. lib, II. 2 


+ * Yexillis auro reſplendentibus depictas. 
Chron. J. Brompton, part III. 
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The Anglo-Saxon horſemen are almoſt conſtantly depicted with the 
ſhort tunic, and the ſmall mantle which covered one ſhoulder only ; 
they uſually have a ſpear, and ſometimes a ſhield ; but rarely a ſword. 
The form of the bridle, and the trappings of the horſes, differed little 
from thoſe of the preſent day, the ſaddle excepted, which was hol- 
low in the middle where the man ſat, and elevated befofe and be- 
hind. The Saxons conſtantly rode with ſtirrups depending by ſtraps 
of leather from the ſaddle, in every reſpect reſembling thoſe in 
common uſe at this time. 

It has been aſſerted that the Engliſh women, prior to the fourteenth 
century, rode on horſeback aſtride ike the men. This is an error, 
however, which appears to have originated among the modern hiſto- 
Tians ; for, the teſtimony of antiquity abundantly proves the contrary. 
The Saxon and the Norman women, whenever they are repreſented on 
horſeback, are ſeated ſideways upon the horſe, agreeable to the pre- 
ſent cuſtom. 

Both at home and abroad the women are frequently depicted with- 
out the mantle, but never without the coverchief, or veil, which, in 
ſome inſtances, 1s looſe, and then the wearer appears to be walking ; 
the ſleeves of the tunic, which the ladies wore when they were tra- 
velling from place to place, were long enough to cover the hands 
entirely, and ſupplied the want of gloves ; which part of dreſs does 
not appear to have been adopted by the women of this country for ſe- 
veral centuries, poſterior to the ra we are now treating of. 

To the lift of ornaments belonging to the dreſs of the Anglo-Saxon 
ladies, given in the foregoing chapter, may with great propriety be 
added the article of beads. They do not appear, 1t 1s true, in the 
Saxon manuſcript paintings ; but there 1s every reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
they conſtituted part of the paraphernalia of females of ancient times, 
becauſe they are frequently found in the places of their interment *, 
and were probably worn by them about the neck according to the mo- 
dern practice. | 

Superior perſonages of both ſexes, when repreſented in their own 
dwellings, and eſpecially when they are ſeated, are uſually depicted 
in their full dreſſes : the ſervants and common attendants are drawn 
without mantles; and the male ſervants conſtantly with the ſhort tu- 
nic, frequently bare-footed, and rarely with any covering for the 
head. | 

We now cloſe the deſcription of the Saxon dreſſes, which we have 
traced through nearly four centuries; and I doubt not but the reader 
will, upon the peruſal of the foregoing pages, be convinced that the 


* See the Nænia Britannica, by the Rev. J. Douglas, 4 
. | aſſertion 
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aſſertion which is made at the head of the work, concerning the 
{ſkill of the Anglo-Saxons in the clothing arts, is fully juſtified by the 
authorities produced in their favour. I have dwelt the longer upon 
this important ſubject, becaule ſo little notice has been taken of the 
Saxons by our beſt authors: on the contrary, they have paſſed over the 
hiſtory of this extraordinary people with unjuſtifiable haſte, as 1f there 
was nothing remaining of their manners and cuſtoms worthy the per- 
uſal of a modern reader, the contrary of which is manifeſtly the caſe, 
Their habits as we have ſeen, were more ſimple and leſs varied than 
thaſe of the ſucceeding æras; and the alterations which were made 
in their dreſs, under the government of the Normans, juſtly farms a 


new epocha in the hiſtory of Great Britain. 


END OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RA, 
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The Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical, Habits of the An- 
glo-Normans, from the Acceſſion of William the Firſt 
to the Throne of England, to the Concluſion of the 
Twelfth Century, | 
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The Manners and Dreſſes of the Saxons changed by ihe Nor- 
mans.—A Brief Review of the Clothing Materials. The 
Progreſs of the Clothing Arts. —Laws relative to the manu- 


Facturing of Cloth, &c. 


* HE total ſubverſion of the Saxon government, which followed 
ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of the Normans in England, would 
not in all probability have been ſo eaſily effected, had it not been fa- 


cilitated by the innovations previouſly introduced by Edward, ſur- 
named 
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named the Confeſſor. During the _ refidence of that prince in 
Normandy, he imbibed a ſtrong partiality for the dreſs and manners 
of the Normans; and upon his acceſſion to the throne of England he 
continued to adhere to them: his example was followed by the no- 
bility; and, as the faſhions of the great are uſually adopted by thoſe 
of inferior degree, the people may be ſaid to have been in ſome mea- 
ſure Normanized, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, before the Con- 
queſt. William the Norman, however, and his ſucceſſors, taking 
the advantage of thoſe innovations which the love of novelty had 
voluntarily produced, by the cruel exertion of tyrannical policy, 
aboliſhed the ancient cuſtoms of the country, and completed the in- 
troduction of their own; ſo that under the government of the Nor- 
mans not only the dreſs and manners, but the laws, and even the 
language of our Saxons anceſtors, were entirely changed. 

t does not appear that any new materials for clothing were intro- 
duced by the Normans at the time of their firſt eſtabliſhment in Bri- 
tain, The fact, I truſt, is they had none that were unknown to 
the Saxons; and, generally ſpeaking, the beſt exiſting were the 
produce of this ifland. Linen formed the body-garments both of 
the Saxons and of the Normans; and woollen cloth the external parts 
of their habits. The hair of animals was certainly manufactured into 
cloth in this country previous to the Conqueſt; and, in ſome in- 
ſtances, worn by way of ſevere penance as a garment. 

We have already ſeen that furs of various kinds were known to the 
Saxons: it muſt, however, be acknowledged that they were brought 
into more general uſe by the Normans. 

The ſhoes, and other parts of the Saxon dreſs, were occaſionally 
made of leather ; but how far it conſtituted the body-garment of that 
people cannot eaſily be aſcertained. Tunics and mantles of leather 
were worn by the Norman ruſtics, as appears by the manuſcripts of 
the twelfth century: the ſkins of which they were compoſed were 
dreſſed with the Hair upon them, and the ſhaggy part turned out- 
ward. Shepherds are often depicted with garments of this kind. 
The leathern mantle appears alſo to have formed part of the habit of 


the early Pilgrims “. 


Silk was much more generally uſed in England after the Conqueſt, 
than it had been previous to that event. It was purchaſed by the 
Norman prelates, not only for their own garments, but for the adorn- 
ment of their churches ; neither was it confined to the church and 
the clergy; but it was worn alſo by kings, queens, princes, and other 


* See plate XLIX. 421 W. Malmeſb.—Hiſt. Cænobii Burg. 
1 Anglia Sacra. vol. II. p. 416. and a Jos, Sparke, edit. p. 100, &c. 


1 | per- 
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perſonages of high rank eſpecially upon ſolemn occaſions . There 
is not, however, the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that filk was manu- 
factured in England at this period: it was probably imported from 
Spain, Sicily, Majorca, and other countries. 

It has been ſufficiently proved in the former part of this work, that 
the clothing arts were carried to no ſmall degree of perfection by the 
Anglo-Saxons :—it will alſo appear by the following pages, that theſe 
arts were not by any means impaired, but rather improved, by the 
Norman Conqueſt ; and this circumſtance was chiefly owing, I pre- 
ſume, to the great number of weavers who came over from Flanders 
in the army of the Conqueror, and ſettled in this kingdom; for, even 
at that remote period, the Flemmings were ſo famous for their 1kill 
in the manufacturing wool, that one of our ancient authors ſays, 
ce the art of weaving ſeemed to be a peculiar gift beſtowed upon them 
by nature . After their ſettlement in England, where they found 
the moſt excellent materials for their manufactures, they purſued 
their original occupations with great advantage to themſelves and to 
the kingdom. The body of clothiers who came over with the Con- 
queror, were increaſed by ſeveral conſiderable emigrations from 
Flanders into this country ; particularly in the reigns of Henry the 
Firſt, and of Stephen þ. 

For the farther improvement of the clothing arts, the weavers in 
all the principal towns in England were formed into gilds, or corpo- 
rations : they had alſo ſeveral extenſive privileges granted to them, 
-for which they paid certain ſums of money into the Exchequer. In 
the fifth year of the reign of Stephen, the weavers of Oxford paid a 
mark of gold for their gild; in the twelfth year of the ſame reign, 
thoſe of Wincheſter fined two chaſeures, or hounds, for the ſame 
purpoſe; and, in the fifteenth, thoſe of London fixteen pounds. 
In the twelfth year of Henry the Second, the weavers of Wincheſter 
paid one mark of gold as a greſome, and two marks, as their annual 
rate; for the rights of gild and the privilege of choofing their own 
aldermen. In the ſame year, the Fullers of the ſame city, who had 
formed another corporation, paid fix pounds for their gild ö. 

In the reign of Richard the Firſt, it was enacted that all woollen 
cloths ſhould every where be made of the ſame breadth, namely, two 
ells within the lifts, and of the ſame goodneſs in the middle as at the 
fides; and that no merchant ſhould ſtretch before his ſhop, or booth |], 
a red or black cloth, or any other thing by which the ſight of the 


* Maddox, Hiſt. Excheq. $ Maddox, Hiſtory of the Exchequer, 
+ Gervaſ. Chron, page 1349. chap. XIII. ſec. 3. p. 323. 
t J. Brompton, Chron. page 1003. Seldæ ſue. Mat, Paris. 

Gervaſ. ut ſupra. 
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buyers might be deceived in the choice of good commodities : it 
was alſo enacted, that the ell meaſure ſhould be of the ſame length 
throughout the kingdom, and that it ſhould be made of iron: by the 
ſame law the merchants were forbidden to vend cloth of any other 
colour than black in any part of the kingdom, excepting in cities and 
capital burghs; and that in all cities and burghs four or fix men, ac- 
cording to the fize of the place, ſhould be appointed to enforce the 
obſervation of theſe regulations by ſeizing the perſons and goods of all 
that ſhould tranſgreſs *. 

Theſe laws were ſtrictly adhered to till the reign of John, when 
the merchants and manufacturers purchaſed licences to make their 
cloth as broad or as narrow as they pleaſed ; and this indulgence was 
productive of great ſums, which were paid into the Exchequer f. 

The ancient hiſtorians of this country ſay nothing reſpecting the 
art of bleaching of linen cloth : their filence upon this head cannot, 
I preſume, be conſtrued into a poſitive proof that this art was un- 
known to the Saxons and the Normans, eſpecially when we recollect, 
that fine white linen is frequently mentioned by them. With reſpect 
to the fuller's art, we have ample proof that it was very extenſive 
in the time of the Normans, as far back as the twelfth year of Henry 
the Second : the fullers of the city of Wincheſter, as we have ſeen 
above, formed themſelves into a corporation, and paid a large ſum of 
money for their gild. 

The dyer's art was carried to a great degree of perfection in the 
Saxon zra, if the teſtimony of their manuſcript-paintings be to be 
credited; and hiſtory itſelf will abundantly ſupport this opinion re- 

ing the ſucceeding centuries. 

The tanner's, the furrier's, the goldſmith's, and the jeweler's arts, ſo 
far as they relate to dreſs, will appear to have been practiſed with 
great ſucceſs by the Normans ; and, ſo far as one can judge from re- 
cord, with no leſs honour than profit. 


* Hoveden, Annal. p. 440, col. . + Hovedon, p. 467, col. 2. 


Mathew Paris has it, corpus illius capiatur, 


& in carcerem detrudatur, Oc. Hiſt. Ang]. 
p. 191. 
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The Habits of the Men generally conſidered.— The interior Parts 
of their Dreſs not changed. The Tunics ; the Super-Tunic ;— 
— The Gown.— The Mantle. — The Coverings for the Head, 
and Head- Dreſs. — The Gloves. — The Stockings. — The 
Boots.— The Shoes, — The Girdles.— The Aprons, &c. of the 
Anglo- Normans. 


1 Normans and the Flemmings, who accompanied the Con- 
queror into England, and thoſe who followed him in great 
numbers after his eſtabliſhment upon the throne, are ſaid by our early 
hiſtorians to have been remarkable for the beauty and elegance of 
their perſons, and not leſs ſo for their oſtentation and loye of finery. 
| Perſonal decorations, we are aſſured, formed an eſſential part of their 
ſtudy; and new faſhions of courſe were continually introduced by 
them *. How far the people of England at large departed from the ſim- 
plicity of their anceſtors during the government of the elder William 
cannot be perfectly aſcertained : we may eaſily enough conceive that 
the Norman habits were adopted by the greater part of the nobility, 
and eſpecially by thoſe who attended upon his perſon, or frequented 
his court. 

The reign of his ſon and ſucceſſor William Rufus is ſtigmatized 
by the writers of that period for many ſhameful abuſes and ridiculous 
innovations which were then made in the dreſſes of the people. 
The mania was caught from the court, where Rufus himſelf firſt- ſet 
the example, and it extended rapidly through the whole kingdom ; the 


* Malmeſb. lib. V. p. 98. Hen. Hunt, p. 222. | 
4 clergy, 
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clergy, as well as the laity, were infected with the malignant in- 
fluence ; and their fondneſs for novelty, not to ſay abſurdity, is 
equally reprobated by the Monkiſh writers “; but nothing ſeems to 
have attracted their cenſure ſo generally as the ſharp pointed ſhoes 
then introduced, and the prepoſterous length to which the men per- 
mitted their hair to grow—ſo that, ſays Malmeſbury, they reſem- 
bled women rather than men.“ He adds farther, that they alſo 
adopted a mincing gait and looſe dreſſes, and ſeemed to pride them- 
ſelves in the effeminacy of their appearance .“ 

Theſe enormous vices (for as ſuch they are confidered by the an- 
cient writers) were ſo generally adopted by the churchmen and the 
laity, and ſo powerfully ſupported by the court, that all the endea- 
vours of the more ſerious part of the clergy to ſuppreſs them in the 
life-time of Rufus were exerted in vain. They met, however, with 
a temporary reſtraint during the reign of Henry the Firſt, who, after 
the death of Rufus, aſcended the throne of England. 'This judicious 
monarch diſcountenanced the ridiculous modes of dreſs which were 
prevalent among the people; and by a proper example in his own 
perſon, to which were added ſeveral ſumptuary edits, brought the 
faſhions to a more reaſonable ſtandard 4. In the ſucceeding reigns, 
theſe reſtrictions were by degrees obliterated, the love of pomp again 

redominated, and the ſame extravagances, reprobated ſo ſtrong] 

y * became the ſubject of complaint to the future if. 
torians &. 
The ſbirt and the drawers, to which we may add the coxalia, or 
trowſers ||, do not appear to have undergone the leaſt material alte- 
ration during the early part of the Anglo-Norman ra; and, as the 
have been ſo fully deſcribed in the former part of this work, there 
is not the leaſt occaſion for enlargement in the preſent place: I ſhall 
only add, that the trowſers, poſterior to the Conqueſt, ceaſed to 
form a part of the gentleman's habit, and were confined to the ruſtics 
and lower claſſes of the people; indeed, I believe, that they were the 
only interior 1 that the Norman ruſtics wore beneath the tunic; 
for I do not find any juſt reaſon to conclude that ſhirts formed any 
part of their dreſs. Whenever they are drawn without the tunic, from 
the waiſt upwards they appear to be quite naked. 


* Malmeſb. lib. IV. p. 72. Sexits habitum capillorum longitudine ſeipſas 
+ Tunc fluxus crinium, tunc luxus veflium, transfermant, Hiſt. Novel. page 69. 
tunc mollitia corporis certare cum fæminis, 2 Orderici Vitalis Eccl. Hitt, ſid. . 


greſſum frangere, geſtu ſoluto, &c. Malmeſb. page 815. 

de Geſt. Reg. Anglorum, lib. IV. cap. I. $ Ibid. lib. VIII. page 682. 

page 69; and, in another part, crinitz | Perhaps the modern word pantalcons 
2 obliti quid nati ſunt, in mulieribus may be thought preferable to zrow/ers. 


The 
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The Anglo-Saxons, as we have ſeen in the former part of this work, 
had two ſorts of tunics, which were diſtinguiſhed from each other by 
their length; both of theſe garments were in common uſe among the 
Normans, and without any great variation being made in the general 
form of either, 

The SHORT TUNIC of the Normans, as we find it uſually repre- 
ſented in their manuſcript delineations, was ſomewhat longer than 
that of the Saxons ; and in the twelfth century it reached to the mid- 
dle of the legs: at the ſame time it was alſo richly adorned with broad 
borders and collars, ſuperbly ornamented with embroideries of gold, 
and of filver ; to which were even added the embelliſhment of pre- 
cious ſtones. It will _ be conceived, that theſe remarks refer 
only to the garments of the nobility and perſonages of diſtinction. 
The tunics of the Norman ruſtics and ſlaves do not appear to have 
differed in the leaſt from thoſe of the Saxons. 

The LONG 'TUNIC was a garment never worn by the lower order 
of people, though I have obſerved, that, under the government of 
the Normans, it appears to have been more generally adopted by 
perſons of rank than at any period prior to the Conqueſt. 'This 
garment was alſo lengthened by the Normans ; for which innovation, 
among others of like kind, they are accuſed of effeminacy, and ſe- 
verely cenſured by the hiſtorians of the time. It is perfectly unne- 
ceſſary, I preſume, to enter into a particular deſcription of the long 
tunic, after what has been ſaid upon this ſubje&t *; the reader, 
without doubt, will form a clear idea of its form and embelliſhments 
from the repreſentations referred to in the margin . The Norman 
monarchs and the nobility frequently wore two of theſe garments at 
one time; and both of them were nearly of the ſame length F : the 
inner tunic was probably made of linen, and appears to be perfectly 
correſpondent with the interula, mentioned by Orderic Vitalis as worn 
in his time, and which, he tells us, was ſo long, that it trailed upon 
the ground; its ſleeves were alſo of length and breadth ſufficient to 
cover the whole hand & The aſſociation of the long tunic with the 
mantle that reached to the heels, according to Fitz Stephen, origi- 
nated from Germany: we need not therefore wonder that it was a cuſ- 
tom adopted by the ancient Saxons ||. | 


* Pages 5 and 6. $ Orderic Vitalis, Eccl. Hiſt. lib. VIII. 
+ See plates XXXI. XXXII. XXXIII. page 68 2. 


XXXIV. XXXV. &c. l| Tunicam & pallium, ab humeris more 

t As may be ſeen, plates XXXIII. and Alemannorum dependens, ad talos demiſſum, 
XXXIV; which are early inſtances of &c. Stepbanide in vita S. T. Cantuari- 
this fact. enſis, p. 60. 


B b At 
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At the concluſion of the eleventh, or at the commencement 
of the tweifth, century, the men as well as the women wore the 
fleeves of their tunics enormouſly long, which were often richly 
ornamented with broad embroidered borders; an inſtance of 
which may be ſeen upon the thirty-fourth plate : this ridiculous 
faſhion does not however appear to have been of long continuance. 

A Saxon nobleman, towards the concluſion of the eleventh cen- 
tury, preſented to the abbey of Ely a tunic, which was compoſed of 
red and purple threads interwoven in the ſhape of rings, and ſurrounded 
on every part from the ſhoulders with embroideries of gold“. We 
may hence form ſome idea of the richneſs of this part of the Saxon 


and Norman habit. 
The ſhort tunic of the Normans is repreſented at the bottom of the 


thirty-ſecond plate. | 


Tux SUPER-TUNIC, ox SURCOAT. 


T AM by no means certain whether this garment ought to be con- 
fidered as originating from the ſurcoat of the Saxons, ſpoken of in a 
former part of this work, or given as a new one introduced by the 
Normans into this country. The reader will find a perfect repreſen- 
tation of the Norman ſurcoat, as it appeared towards the cloſe of the 
twelfth century, upon the forty-ſecond plate of this work þ : it is 
without ſleeves, and, in this example, of equal length with the tunic ; 
the ſleeves of which, being of a different colour from the ſurcoat, 
are the only diftinguiſhing marks of that garment. The figure re- 
ferred to holds the gown, a part of dreſs that appears to have been 
purely Norman, in his hand; this garment was worn over the ſuper- 
tunic, which it entirely concealed, as we ſee in the middle figure up- 
on the ſame plate, where the ſkirts of the tunic are repreſented longer 
than the ſuper-tunic, or the gown. I am. inclined to think, that the 
ſuper-tunic, or ſurcoat, was a garment chiefly, if not entirely, con- 
fined to the winter. 


* Tunicam ex rubed & purpurã per g + Page 7. | 
rum, & ab humeris auriſriſo undique circum- 3 Sec the figure to the left. 


datam. Hiſt. Elienſis, liv. II. cap. 31. 
Tus 
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THIS garment was very commonly worn towards the concluſion of 
the twelfth century; though I do not recolle& to have met with it 
in a much earlier period: it bears great reſemblance to the tunic, but 
it was much looſer ; and the ſleeves, which were long and large, ap- 
pear to have been contrived in ſuch a manner that the arms might ei- 
ther be inſerted in them, or left at liberty *, as we ſee they are in the 
middle figure upon the forty-ſecond plate : the gown had alſo a large 
hood belonging to it, which occaſionally was drawn up over the head 
to defend it from the weather ; at other times the hood was thrown back 
upon the ſhoulders, as we find it repreſented upon the ſame figure. 

The gowns of the ſucceeding centuries, as we ſhall find hereafter, 
were made of various precious materials, and lined with furs : the 
then became marks of diſtinction; but, how far they were ſo at this 
early period, I dare not take upon me to determine: they are painted, 
in the ancient manuſcripts, of various colours; and it is abundantly 
evident, that they were not common among the lower claſſes of the 


people, 


Tur MANTLE, ox CLOAK. 


THE Normans can lay no claim to the introduction of this gar- 
ment into I'ngland : we have already ſeen that it formed a very ma- 
terial part of the Saxon dreſs; but, though it was neither invented 
nor introduced by the Normans, yet it underwent ſo many changes 
and innovations ſoon after their arrival, that, in ſeveral inſtances,. it 
may be conſidered as a new kind of habit. 


*The official gown of the chief magiſtrate of the city of London is made much 


'The 


in the ſame manner to this day, 


21 — —— — 4 — 
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The regal mantles of the Normans, and thoſe worn by the nobi- 
lity, were not at all times of equal length: in ſome inſtances we meet 
with them ſo long that they would trail upon the ground *; in others 
they do not appear to have deſcended below the middle of the legs Þ : 
they are diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of larger and /maller mantles in 
the writings of the ancient authors f. The Norman mantles, like 
thoſe of the Saxons, were ſometimes faſtened upon the middle of 
the breaſt, and hung equally over both ſhoulders &; at other times 
they covered the left fide only, and were faſtened upon the right 
ſhoulder, leaving the whole of the right arm at perfect liberty; and, 
again, we meet with them thrown over both ſhoulders without any 
faſtening at all ||. 

The hoods, which we frequently find added to the mantles, I take 
to be perfectly Norman: like the hoods of the gown mentioned in the 
preceding article, they were, as occaſion required, drawn up over 
the head, or thrown back upon the ſhoulders; an example of the 
former we find in the figure elevating his right hand, upon the thirty- 
ſecond plate of this work. q | 

The hooded cloaks, or mantles, are uſually repreſented ſufficiently 
long and large, not only to cover the whole of the ſhoulders, but 
great part of the back alſo. The hooded mantle was, I apprehend, 
chiefly worn for warmth; and, agreeable to this idea, we frequently 
find the ruſtics, in the paintings which ornament the old Calenders, 
clad in theſe garments during the winter months; and particularly 
the ſhepherds, whoſe occupations required their attendance in the 
fields by night. The figure to the left, leaning upon his ſtaff, in the 
thirtieth plate, 1s defigned to repreſent a ſhepherd : in this inſtance, 
the hood 1s thrown back upon his ſhoulders; but, when it was drawn 
up, it covered the whole of the head except the face, as we ſee in 
the middle figure of the ſame plate, where 1t riſes up in two points 
bearing ſome reſemblance to horns : this figure is alfo in the manu- 
ſcript intended for a ſhepherd. | 

The hooded mantles of the ruſtics were probably made of thick 
and warm materials, and not unfrequently of leather with the ſhaggy 
part of the ſkin turned outwards. 

A cloak or mantle of the ſame kind, and probably of the ſame 


form, but made of richer materials, and frequently lined with furs, 


* See plates XXXII. XXXIV; and the + Pallia majora & minora, Du Cange 


figure of Henry il. plite XXXV. in voce Fallium. 
+ See plates XXXI. XXXII; and the $ See plates XXXIII. XXXIV. 
figure of Henry I, plate XXXV. See the middle figure, plate XXXI. 
2 was 
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was worn by the Norman nobility of the twelfth century * : this gar- 
ment was, I preſume, the capa, or cappa, frequently mentioned by the 
Norman writers, if not the reno, or rheno, of Orderic Vitalis, and ſimilar 
to the ſhort mantle of Anjou, ſaid to have been introduced by Hen 
the Second, who was from that circumſtance ſurnamed court or ſhort 
mantle, The following curious anecdote, recorded by Fitz Stephen, 
will, I doubt not, in ſome meaſure juſtify my opinion concerning the 
identity of the ancient capa, and the hooded mantle : * One day, 
as Henry the Second, and Thomas Becket, who was at that time his 
favourite and chancellor of England, were riding through the ſtreets 
of London in the depth of winter, the king ſaw a poor old man at a 
diſtance, - clad in a mean and threadbare garment 4 ; he pointed him 
out to the chancellor, ſaying, how poor, how feeble, . and how 
naked that man is! would it not be a great act of charity to beſtow 
upon him a thick and warm mantle f! Yes certainly, replied the 
chancellor ; and added, that it was highly honourable for a monarch 
to commiſerate the ſufferings of the miſerable. In the mean time, 
they came up to the pauper; and the king, ſtopping his horſe, 
requeſted to know whether he would not gladly accept of a new 
mantle. The poor wretch, perfectly ignorant that it was the king 
who ſpake to him, ſuppoſed the queſtion to have been put to him 
merely as a joke, and returned no anſwer ; the king, then addreſſing 
himſelf to Becket, ſaid, it is now in thy power to perform this 
great act of charity; and laid hold upon the hood & of his mantle 
to take it from him ; but, as 1t was quite new, made of the fineſt 
ſcarlet, and lined with furs ||, the chancellor on his part endeayoured 
to retain it. At length, however, when he perceived the king to 
be in earneſt, he permitted him, though reluctantly, to take the 
mantle, which he inſtantly gave to the poor old man. The conteſt 
between the king and the chancellor occafioned no ſmall tumult 
among their attendants, who were at a diſtance behind ; but, when 
they came up, the king related the circumſtance to them, and they 
made themſelves exceedingly merry at the expence of the chancellor, 
who had loſt his hooded mantle ; and the poor man departed full of 
Joy, giving God thanks for his good fortune.” 3 

The RENO, or RHENO, was a garment made of the moſt pre- 
tious furs; and, conſequently, it could not have been purchaſed but by 
perſons of great wealth, Orderic Vitalis, an ancient writer of good 


* See, plate XXXII, the figure with t Craſſam & calidam capam. Ibid, 
his right hand elevated. $ Capicium. Ibid. 


+ Yefte trita, & tenui, W. Stephanide || Capam—novam de ſcarlattd et 
in vita 8. Tho. Cantuarienſis, edit, A &. Ibid. | 4 Se 
Sparkes, p. 16. 


Cc autho- 
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authority, places the reno among the royal habiliments *, and clearly 


diſtinguiſhes it from the chlamis, or long mantle ; an ancient author, 
cited by Du Cange, informs us, that the reno covered both the ſides 
of the body and the ſhoulders; and another writer expreſsly ſays, 
that it deſcended as low as the navel : it muſt, therefore, have been 
a garment as much calculated for warmth as for ornament, and pro- 
bably appropriated to the winter only, —eſpecially, if it had a hood 
_ the capa, which might occaſionally be drawn up over the 
ead. 

The mantles, worn by the Norman monarchs and the principal no- 
bility, were made of filk, of linen 4, and of the fineſt cloths that 
could be procured, embroidered often with filver and with gold, and 
hned with the moſt coftly furs : they were alſo in many inſtances or- 


namented with fringes, and decorated with pearls \. 
We may form ſome idea of the richneſs of the mantles, uſed in the 


twelfth century from the two following extracts: Robert Bloet, ſe- 
cond biſhop of Lincoln, made a preſent to king Henry the Firſt of a 
mantle || of exquiſitely fine cloth, lined with black fables with white 
ſpots, which coft one hundred pounds of the money of that time I;“ 
and Richard the Firſt poſſeſſed a mantle ſtill more ſplendid, and 
8 more expenſive, which is ſaid to have been ſtriped in ftrait 
ines adorned with half-moons of ſolid filver, and nearly covered 
with fhining orbs, in imitation of the ſyſtem of the heavenly bo- 
dies .“ | 

The mantle of the nobleman, upon the thirty-ſecond plate, is richly 
ornamented with an embroidered border of gold ; and that of the 
monarch, on the thirty-fourth plate, is lined with furs, and appears 
to be the reſemblance of a very coftly garment. 

Excluſive of the hoods connected with the gowns and mantles, the 
Normans had a variety of coverings for the head; and moſt of them, 
I believe, were included under the general name pileus by the authors 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, who uſually wrote in Latin. 
Pileus literally fignifies a hat, a cap, or a bonnet; and it may be 


* Regalia ornamenta, chlamydem ſori- 
camque interulam, & renonam de preciofis 
pellibus perigrinorum murium. Ord. Vital. 

cel. Hiſt. lib. IV. p. 53 0 

+ Reno, vel rheno, pellicium weflis ex 
pellibus confecta, que humeros & latera tege- 
bat; and afterwards, rheno off pellicium 
vel veſtis fatta ex pellibus penden/que ad um- 
zilicum. Du Cange, Glols. in voce, 

t Palleas lineas, ſerico coopertas—Palleas 
lineas fine ſerico. Ibid. in voce Pallium. 


; $ Pallium unum cum friſo & margaritis. 
bid, 8 a 

Pallium peregrinis ſabellinarum pelli- 
bus nigris admodum, atque interjectã canitie 
reſperfis, & exquifitifimo panno conſertum. 


1 Sacra, Vol. II. p. 417. 


Equal in value to . 1500. of preſent 
money. . 
* Viniſaub. Iter Hieroſol. lib, II. 


cap. 36, p. 325. 
| equally 
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equally applicable to them all. 'Two examples are given upon the 
5 plate, in which the pileus reſembles a modern nightcap. 
At the bottom of the ſame plate it appears in a different form: it is 
there tied beneath the chin, and may properly enough be called a bon- 
net: it is by no means unlike a cone, as we ſee it worn by the figure, 
to the right, upon the ſame plate; and, in ſome inſtances, it re- 
' tained the form of the ancient Saxon hat *, while, in others, it bore 
no ſmall reſemblance to the round hat of the preſent day . 

The pileus, or hat, was worn by the laity only; for, we find that 
it was prohibited to the clergy, and to the monks eſpecially, - the 
capa or hooded cloak being the only covering for the head that they 
were permitted to wear; but upon this ſubject it will be neceſſary to 
ſpeak more fully in a ſubſequent part of the work. 

The Normans had alſo a cap, which does not ſeem to deſerve the 
name of a hat, diſtin& from any of thoſe above-mentioned : it fitted 
cloſe to the head, and was tied under the chin; its uſe was princi- 
pally to confine the hair; and it was worn by ſuch perſons as we find 
engaged in the ſports of the chaſe, or rural exerciſes, and by meſſen- 
gers; to all of whom the hair, blowing about by the wind, would 
be exceedingly troubleſome, eſpecially when they were paſſing through 
the woods and foreſts . In ſome inſtances this cap was worn by he 
light- armed military inſtead of the helmet; but I do not by any 
means conceive that this practice was univerſal. 

The hats, or bonnets, it is ſaid, were generally made of aps þ thoſe 
belonging to the lower claſs of people were probably made of leather, 
and perhaps of felt; for, felt hats certainly were in uſe among the An- 
glo-Saxons || ; but the hats of the kings, the earls, and the barons, 
_ eſpecially thoſe that they wore at public ſolemnities, were made of the 

fineſt cloth, lined with moſt coftly furs, and adorned with pearls and 
precious ſtones. The Jews at this period, it is ſaid, were obliged to 
wear ſquare caps, of a yellow colour, for diſtinction- ſake J. 

In ſpeaking concerningthe HEAD-DRESSES of theAnglo-Normans, 
I wiſh the expreſſion to be underſtood in a limited ſenſe, and to refer 
fimply to the modes adopted by that people of adjuſting the hair, ex- 
cluſive of any extraneous ornaments or coverings for the head. It has 


* See plate LV. X 8 Dr. Henry, Hiſt. Brit. Vol. III. P · 
+ See the Pilgrim, plate XLIX. 584. 7 
t See two examples of this cap, plate See page 43. 


LIII; and a third, plate LII. where the Du Cange, Gloſs. tom, VIII. p. 483. 
figure kneeling is a meſſenger, with the 
badge or arms of his maſter hanging at 
his girdle, 
4 been 


a 
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been premiſed already, that the Saxons and the Danes conſidered the 
luxuriancy of their locks as an important perſonal adornment; nor 
were they eaſily prevailed upon to retrench them, though inſtigated 
thereto by the repeated admonitions of the clergy *: and in the 
beginning of the preſent chapter it was obſerve „ that the Nor- 
mans were equally tenacious of their hair, and prided themſelves 
equally in the length and pour of it . 

In the oftentatious reign of William Rufus, the men in general 
permitted their hair to grow to ſuch an extravagant length, that they 
appeared like women; their flowing treſſes they alſo curled and plaited 
with no ſmall degree of attention, which excited the indignation of 
William the Monk of Malmeſbury, as we have ſeen above 4: that author 
ſeverely reproached his countrymen for their effeminacy; nor was he 
by any means fingular in the condemnation of this unmanly cuſtom, 
Early in the reign of Henry the firſt, the ſucceſſor of Rufus, a Nor- 
man biſhop, whoſe name was Serlo, acquired great honour by a ſer- 
mon preached before that monarch, in which he inveighed with 
great fervency againſt the popular vices of the time, and eſpeci- 
ally againſt the deteſtable faſhion, as it was then called, of wearing 
long hair by He concluded his diſcourſe with a ſolemn addreſs to the 
king, befeeching him to ſet an example to his ſubjects,” that from 
him they might learn to dreſs themſelves with decency || : the remon- 
ſtrances of the orator had ſo great an effect upon the king and his 
courtiers, that they conſented to part with their flowing locks; and 
the prudent prelate, not willing to give them an opportunity of chan- 

ing their reſolution, inſtantly drew out a pair of ſhears from his 
eeve , and 2 the operation upon the major part of them 
with his own hand, beginning firſt with the ſovereign himſelf: the 
king's attendants and the ſervants of his houſehold followed his ex- 
ample, and, by virtue of a royal edict, the people in general were 
prevailed upon to curtail their hair ; and thoſe precious ringlets, adds 
my author, which formerly had been their pride, became the objects 
of their averſion, and were trodden under their feet. 
The prevalency of faſhion, however, cannot be eafily overcome; 
for, though the prohibitory edicts of king Henry againſt the wearing 


* See pages 11. and 41. j| His words are rather remarkable— 
+ Page qr. D. nde, 8loriofe Rex, obſecro te, ut exemplum 
1 1514 Jubjectis præbeas laudabile, & inprimis vi- 
& Omnes (ſays he) femineo more criniti { deant in te, qualiter debeant præparare ſe.— 


eftis, quod non decet vos, qui ad fimilitudinem Ibid. | 
Dei facti eftis, & virili rebore perfrui debetis, ¶ De manticd forcipes extraxit. Ibid. 
Viras quippe crinitos efſe quam incongruum & 
4 7 ric Vital, Ecel. Hiſt, b 
lib. XI. P · 816. 
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of long hair produced a temporary reform : they certainly were not 
ſufficiently coercive to eradicate from the minds of the people the pre- 
dilection they had imbibed in its favour. In leſs than twenty-five 
years after the event above related, the cultivation of the hair was re- 
vived ; and at that period “ it received a temporary check from a cir- 
cumſtance which may appear to the modern world exceedingly trifling 
(the fact is recorded by Malmeſbury, an hiſtorian of good autho- 
rity; and he aſſures us, that it happened in his life-time) : <* A 
young, provincial ſoldier,” ſays he, who had very long and beautiful 
hair, dreamed that a perſon came to his bed-fide, and ſtrangled him 
with his own luxuriant ringlets; the viſion was ſo ſtrongly im- 
preſſed upon his mind when he awoke in the morning, that he trim- 
med his locks to a decent length. His companions followed his ex- 
ample ; and it became a ſecond time a faſhion throughout the king- 
dom to curtail the hair. But this reformation, ** adds the author,” was 
of very ſhort duration ; for, ſcarcely had one ſolitary year elapſed, be- 
fore the people returned to their former wickedneſs ; and ſuch eſpe- 
cially, as would be thought courtiers, permitted their hair to grow 
to a ſhameful length, ſo that they reſembled women rather than men; 
and thoſe, to whom nature had denied abundance of hair, ſupplied 
the deficiency by artificial coverings Þ.” 

Towards the concluſion of the twelfth century, the men curled 
their hair with criſping-irons; they alſo bound it up with fillets, or rib- 
bands; and appeared abroad without hats, that the beauty of its 
adornments might not be concealed . In the early drawings of the 
twelfth century, the appearance of the hair is by no means ungrace- 
ful: it is parted from the front of the forehead to the crown, and 
flows on both ſides of the face upon the ſhoulders ; but not of ſuffi- 
cient length to juſtify the ſevere reflections of the hiſtorians. To- 
wards the concluſion of the ſame century, we find the hair more de- 
corated with curls, and extended farther from the face, though not 
materially lengthened. 

It is an opinion generally adopted by the modern hiſtorians, that 
the cuſtom of ſhaving the beard, excepting only ſo much of it as 
grew upon the upper lip, was univerſally adopted by the Anglo- 
Saxons of the eleventh century ; and that the Normans, at the time 
of the Conqueſt, ſhaved the beard entirely without any exception. 
The great ſeal of Edward the Confeſſor, where that monarch appears 


* A. D. 1129. t Criſpant crines calamiſiro z caput ves 
+ Et, ubi crines deficiunt, involucra qua- lant vitta, fme pileo, &c. Orderic Vitalis, 
dem innodabant, Will. Malmeſb. Hiſt, lib. VIII. p. 682, 


Novell. lib. I. p. 99. 
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with a large beard, excluſive of the muſtachoes, militates againſt the 
univerſality of the cuſtom among the Saxons *; and the figure of Wil- 
liam the e * his ſeal repreſented with a ſhort beard and 
muſtachoes, may be thought equally deciſive 4 the Nor- 
mans . The aſſertion of Malmeſbury upon this ſubje&, which has 
been indiſcriminately adopted by the ſucceeding authors, appears to 
me to have been taken in too general a point of view, and, perhaps, 
in both inſtances ought to be reſtricted to the military: The ſpies of 
Harold, he tells us, were admitted into the Conqueror's camp; and, 
upon their return, declared that they had ſeen an army of prieſts ra- 
ther than ſoldiers, becauſe their beards were ſhaved entirely, con- 
trary to the uſage of the Saxons, who permitted their muſtachoes to 
grow upon the upper lip T.. We can hardly credit that the ſpies 
were permitted to ſee the whole of the Norman army : it is more pro- 
bable that they ſaw no more than the archers, who undoubtedly formed 
a large part of it, and might be ſhaved for the conveniency of drawin 
their bows in time of battle. William the Conqueror compelled the 
Saxons to ſhave their beards entirely ; but it is equally certain, that 
the edict was conſidered as a wanton act of cruelty d, and ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed by many who in other caſes readily adopted the Nor- 
man faſhions, and perhaps would not have refuſed obedience to this, 
had it really been one of them, and univerſally practiſed. The ma- 
nuſcript drawings of the Saxons, and thoſe of the Normans coëval 
with the time alluded to, will abundantly prove, that the beard was 
regarded as a great perſonal ornament, both prior and poſterior to the 
Conqueſt. 

The mandate of the Conqueror appears to me to have been a con- 
temptuous mark of diſtinction, and introduced by him for ſome po- 
litical purpoſe, which indeed has not been properly explained by the 
writers of that æra: it was therefore juſtly conſidered by the people 
at large as an infringement upon their native liberties; and that 
may well account for numbers of them leaving the kingdom, rather 
than comply with the diſgraceful requiſition. I do not, however, 
believe that the edict continued long in force, or that it was ever 
univerſally obeyed. 


* See plate XXVII; and Malmeſbury, 
deſcribing the perſon of the Conſeſſor, 
ſpeaks of his Sarbãd & capillis cygneus, 
lib. II. 

+ lnSpeed's Chronicle, a repreſentation 
of the great ſeal of the Conqueror is 
preſerved, which has been copied for 
Sanford's Genealogy. 


t Pene omnes in exercitu ills Preſdyteros 
videri, quod totam faciem cum utroque labro 
raſam haberent. Angli enim ſuperius labrum 
pilis inceſſanter frufticantibus intenſum dimit- 
tunt. Malmeſb. de Geſt. Reg. Anglorum, 
lib. III. p. 56, ſecond column. 

$ Mat, Paris, in vita Abb. Albani, 
P · 46. 


Early 
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Early in the reign of Henry the Firſt, it was cuſtomary with 
the Engliſh people to wear long beards; at that period we find them 
reprobated by the clergy “; but, when the king ſhortened his 
own hair and cauſed his beard to be ſhaved, we may reſt aſſured 
that his courtiers followed his example; and faſhion, in proceſs of 
time, reconciled the very cuſtom which force had made ſo odious. 
Matthew Paris, it is true, and other hiſtorians inform us, that, in 
the reign of Richard the Firſt, a citizen of London, whoſe name was 
William, let his beard grow to a great length ; for which reaſon he 
received the cognomen cum barba +; but this ſeems to have been 
done as an inſult upon the monarch and his courtiers, who were all 
of them cloſe ſhaved, rather than to ſet at defiance a law then exiſt- 
ing, by which the wearing of beards was interdicted; and, indeed, 
no ſuch law is mentioned by the hiſtorians. This circumſtance, how- 
ever, ſeems to prove that beards wete leſs worn at that period than 
they had been prior to 1t, or than they were in the ſucceeding cen- 
tury. 
8 GLOVES were by no means generally worn by the Normans du- 
ring the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; on the contrary, they appear 
to have been confined to perſons of the moſt exalted rank : they are 
mentioned as part of the regal habit of Henry the Second, when 
his body was laid in ſtate after his deceaſe 4; and we find them orna- 
mented with jewels upon the hands of Richard the Firſt, as his por- 
traiture is given from his monument by Montfaucon $. Archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and other dignified clergy, are ſaid to have uſed gloves ; 
but, I apprehend, upon occaſions only of great ſolemnity, and more 
for ornament than for comfort or conveniency. 

STOCKINGS, or rather hoe, which appellation is moſt agreeable 
to the ancient idiom, formed a part of the Saxon habit; and of courſe 
have been introduced already to the reader ||. - It has been obſerved, 
that the hoſe of the Saxons were of two kinds; the one only covered 
the lower part of the legs from the bottom of the calf downwards, 
and the other extended beyond the ſkirts of the ſhort tunic : both 


theſe kinds of hoſe were worn by the Normans, and without any 
great appearance of variation. 


* Serlo, in his ſermon referred to t Ibid. p. 181. 
above, p. 100, ſays, in barbd prolixd hircis $ Monarchie Frangoife, tom. II. Fitz 
aſimilantur; and Orderic Vitalis compares Stephen particularly mentions gloves as 
the men of his time, becauſe of their long part of the pontifical habit of Thomas 
beards, to * finking goats.” Ord. Vit. Becket at the time of his interment. Ste- 
his Ecc. lib. VIII. p. 682; and lib. XI. phanide, in vita 8. Tho. Cant. p. 89. 
p. 816. 3 Page 44. See allo p. 12. 

+ Mat. Paris, in vita Ricardi Primi, &c, 


2 'The 
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The ſtockings, worn. by the Norman nobility, muſt have been a 
very expenſive part of their habit, 1f we may be allowed to draw an 
inference from the example of William Rufus, who diſdained to wear 
a pair of leſs value than a mar, which was nearly equal in value to 
ten pounds of the preſent money. His chamberlain, ſays Malmeſbury, 
brought him one morning a new pair of ſtockings * ; but, when he 
was told that they coſt only three ſhillings, he was exceedingly angry , 
and commanded the officer to purchaſe a pair for him worth a mark. 
The chamberlain, adds the hiſtorian, brought him a pair inferior in 
quality to the former, and declaring that they coſt a mark, the king 
was perfectly ſatisfied with them. | 

The ſtockings of the twelfth century were probably made of cloth. 
In ſome inſtances, however, it is certain they were variegated with 
ſtripes 4. 

The leg-bandages, ſo frequently found in the Saxon delineations, 
are rarely to be met with in the drawings of the Normans : hence we 
may naturally conclude, that the uſe of them had in great meaſure 
ſubſided after the conqueſt. The ruſtic, to the left, upon the thir- 
tieth plate of this work, exhibits a very ſingular ſpecies of leg- 
bandages; ſomething of the ſame kind, however, I have ſeen worn 
by the ploughmen of the preſent. day, eſpecially in wet weather: 
they are uſually made of hay-bands, or of ſtraw. twiſted like hay- 
bands, and wound round the legs from the ancles upwards. 

BOOTS were much uſed bythe Normans ; for, they are frequently: 
mentioned by the ancient hiſtorians : they do not appear to have 
been confined to any particular claſſes of people, but were worn by 
perſons of all ranks and conditions, as well of the clergy as of the 
laity, eſpecially when they rode on horſeback. The boots, as they 
uſually occur in the Norman drawings, are very ſhort, rarely reach- 
ing higher than the middle of the legs h. In ſome inſtances, we 
meet with them enriched with embroidery ||. 

The ſoldiers alſo- of the eleventh century are often depicted with 
ſhort boots I, which were diſcontinued in the century immediately 
ſucceeding, when the mail was fitted to the legs and covered them 
entirely, ſo that boots became uſeleſs. 


* Novas caligas. Will, Malmeſb. de the figure to the left, plate XXXI ; and 
Geſt. Reg. Angl. lib. IV. cap. 1. the figure to the left, plate XXXII. 
' + I might have ſaid abuſive: the words § See the middle figure, plate XXX; 
af the hiſtorian are—indignabundus Ef and the figure to the left, plate XXXII. 


Fremens, fili, ait, meretricis ! ex quo habet rex [| See the figure to the right, plate 
caligas tam exilis pretii? Yade, 2 affer mihi XXXI. 
emplas marcã argenti. Ibid. q Sce plate XLIII. 


3 See the middle figure, plate XXX; 
| We 
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Me are aſſured by the early Norman hiſtorians, that the cogno- 
men Curtd Ocred, or Short -boots *, was given to Robert, the Con- 
queror's eldeſt ſon; but they are entirely ſilent reſpecting the reaſon 
for ſuch an appellation being particularly applied to him. It could 
not have ariſen from his having introduced the cuſtom of wearing 
ſhort boots into this country; for, they were certainly in uſe among 
the Saxons long before his birth: to hazard a conjecture of my own, 
I ſhould rather ſay he was the firſt among the Normans that wore 
ſhort boots, and derived the cognomen by way of contempt from his 
own countrymen, for having ſo far complied with the manners of the 
Anglo-Saxons. It was not long, however, ſuppoſing this to be the 
caſe, before his example was generally followed. The ſhort boots of 
the Normans appear, at times, to fit quite cloſe to the legs; in other 
inſtances they are repreſented more looſe and open; and, though the 
materials of which they were compoſed are not particulariſed by the 
ancient writers, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe them to have been made 
of leather; at leaſt it is certain that about this time a ſort of leather 
boots, called Bazans F, were in faſhion ; but, as theſe appear to have 
been chiefly confined to the clergy, they will be more fully ſpoken of 
at a future period. | x 

The ocreæ roſtratæ, or picked-pointed boots, were in general uſe 
in the reign of Rufus: they were, however, ſeverely condemned 
by the writers of that age; and we find them ſtrictly prohibited to 
the clergy . 

The SHOES.—Among the various innovations made in dreſs by 
the Normans during the twelfth century, none met with more 
marked and more deſerved diſapprobation than that of lengthening 
the toes of the ſhoes, and bringing them forward to a ſharp point. 
In the reign of Rufus this cuſtom was firſt introduced &; and, ac- 
cording to Orderic Vitalis, by a man who had diſtorted feet, in 
order to conceal the deformity ; but, adds he, the faſhion was no 
ſooner broached, than all thoſe who were fond of novelty thought pro- 
per to follow it ; and the ſhoes were made by the ſhoemakers in the form 
of a ſcorpion's tail. Theſe ſhoes were called pigaciæ, and adopted 
by perſons of every claſs both rich and poor|]. Soon after, a cour- 


* Some of the old Engliſh writers call & Tunc (that is, in the reign of Rufus) 
him curt-hoſe ; but Malmeſbury names him , calceorum cum arcuatis acuieis inventus. 
Robelinus Curt4 Ocred, lib. V. p. 86. Will. Melmeſb. lib. IV. c. 1. 

+ Ocreis de cute quam vulgus bazan ap- Une ſutores in calceamentis quaſi cau- 
pellant. Matt. Paris, in vita-Guarini Ab- das ſcorpionum, quas vulgo pigacias appellant, 
bat. p. 100. factunt. Ord, Vit, Eccl, Hitt, lib. VIII. 

t Ibid. p. 175. P. 68 2. 
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tier, whoſe name was Robert “, improved upon the firſt idea by fil- 
ling the vacant part of the ſhoe with tow, and twiſting it round in 
the form of a ram's horn : this ridiculous faſhion excited much ad- 
miration. It was followed by the greater part of the nobility ; and the 
author, for his happy invention, was honoured with the cognomen 
Cornardus, or horned +. The long-pointed ſhoes were vehemently 
inveighed againſt by the clergy, and ſtrictly forbidden to be worn by 
the religious orders. So far as one can judge from the illuminations 
of the twelfth century, the faſhion of wearing long-pointed ſhoes 
did not long maintain its ground. It was, however, afterwards revi- 
ved, and even carried to a more prepoſterous extent. 

The ſotulares, or ſubtalares, of the Saxons were certainly a ſpecies of 
ſlippers, diſtinct from the ſhoes commonly worn by that people 2; 
but in the more modern times they appear to have been 1 
with each other. Orderic Vitalis mentions ſhoes of Cordivan 9: 
general, I ſuppoſe, they were made of leather; and, in ſome in- 
ſtances, we find them curiouſly ornamented 

The GIRDLES of the Normans differed little from thoſe of the 
Saxons ; eſpecially during the twelfth century : they were probably 
formed of the ſame materials; and we are well aſſured, that ſuch of 
them as belonged to the kings, earls, and great barons, were not only 
- embroidered with gold, but alſo adorned with precious ſtones. 

The APRON. I have little to ſay at preſent upon this part of the 
Norman habit. Towards the concluſion of the twelfth century we 
find the apron was in uſe; and probably it had been long before, 
though it does not occur in any drawings that I have ſeen prior to 
that period : the reader will find an accurate repreſentation of the 
apron upon the fifty-firſt plate. It 1s faſtened round the middle, and 
part of it paſſes over the ſhoulders, where it is attached under the 
hood like a ſtomacher. 


*The author ſpeaks of him «ih much 1 See 
contempt : Robertus quidam netulo in curid e es Cardaancs, Eccl, Hiſt, lib. V. 
Ruf Regis, &c. Ibid, p- 8 

+ Ibid, l 3 the middle figure, plate XXXII. 
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The Habits of the Normans, — The Surcoat.— A New Gar- 
ment.—T he Alterations made in the other Parts of the Saxon 
Dreſs by the Norman Ladies. The Under-Garment.—The 
Gown.—The Surcoat.—The Girdle. The Mantle. — The 
Coverctief and other Decorations for the Head. — The Hair- 
Dreſs. — The Stockings. — The Shoes, &c. 


KNOW not well how to account for the inconſiſtency of the an- 
cient Norman writers, who, at the time they are moſt ſevere in 
their cenſures upon the habits of the men *, paſs over thoſe of the 
women without any decided marks of diſapprobation. Perhaps we 
ought to attribute their filence to their gallantry, and imitate ſo good 
an example by placing the foibles of the fair ſex in obſcurity. But, 
whatever motives reſtrained the pen of the hiſtorians upon ſo delicate 
a ſubject, the ſame impulſe was not ſufficiently efficacious with the 
illuminators of the twelfth century to prevent the pencil from ex- 
plaining what the pen had concealed ; and from this ſource of in- 
formation it appears, to a demonſtration, that the ladies had their 
ſhare in the introductions of new faſhions—faſhions—dare I ſay it? 
equally prepoſterous, and equally ungraceful as thoſe ſo ſeverely con- 
demned by the Monaſtic authors! 
In the twelfth century we find only one garment that can at any rate 
be conſidered as additional to thoſe of the Saxon ladies already de- 
ſcribed +, which is the ſurcoat, The gown, the mantle, and the 


* See the former chapter. + Pages 14 and 50. 
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coverchief, underwent great alterations during this period. It will, 
therefore, be beſt to ſpeak of them ſeparately, and point out how far 
they differed from the ſame parts of the Saxon dreſs ; but previouſly 
it may be thought neceſſary to ſay a few words concerning the tunic, 
or, as I have called it before, the under-garment. 

The UNDER-GARMENT was the only part of the Saxon habit 
that retained its general form throughout the whole of the twelfth 
century: in ſome few inſtances it appears rather longer in the Nor- 
man than in the Saxon ra, and, in others, more richly ornamented 
with embroidered borders *. 

The GOWN formed an indiſpenſible part of the ladies' dreſs, poſ- 
terior to the conqueſt. It was worn by the Norman as well as the 
Saxon ladies. immediately over the under-garment, or tunic ; every 
part of which it frequently concealed, excepting the ſleeves, which 
were generally longer than thoſe of the gown, and reached to the wriſt. 
At the time of the conqueſt, it is probable that the gowns of the Nor- 
man women varied little in form from thoſe that had been in uſe at 
the commencement of the eleventh century: the firſt material altera- 
tion, obſervable in this garment, is in its ſleeves; and they appear 
in the drawings, towards the concluſion of the above-mentioned cen- 
tury, more wide, more open, and more richly adorned with orna- 
mental borders of embroidery, than we find them at the commencement 
of it . The ſleeves are repreſented ſtill wider, and terminating in a 
kind of pocket, by the figure to the left, upon the thirty-ſixth plate; and 
again by two figures upon the thirty-ninth plate, where it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the purſey parts of the ſleeves, belonging to the figure on 
the right, are of a different colour from the gown, and ſeem to have 
been ſeparate parts of the dreſs: this is, however, a ſingular inſtance 
of the kind. The pocketing fleeves, if I may be allowed the term, were 
carried to a prepoſterous length by the ladies of quality in the twelfth 
century, as we may ſee fully exemplified in the two figures upon the 
fortieth plate. Thefe figures prove alfo that the pocketing ſleeves 
did not excluſively belong to the gown. In the front figure they are 
evidently part of the ſurcoat; and in the ſame figure the gown is re- 
preſented neatly embroidered, and much ſhorter than uſual; while, 
on the contrary, the gown of the lady bowing her head is ſufficiently 
long to trail upon the ground; and this faſhion appears to have been 
almoſt univerſally adopted by the females of the ſucceeding century. 

The SURCOAT.—If this garment did not originate from that 

rt of the Saxon habit, diſtinguiſhed in a former chapter by the ap- 
pellation of the /ummer dreſs , it certainly muſt be conſidered as 


* See the lady holding a ſceptre, plate XL, + See plate XXXVI. 1 Page 17. 
purely. 
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purely Norman, and to this opinion I ſhall readily ſubſcribe. The 
earlieſt repreſentation of the Norman ſurcoat, that has occurred to 
me, is given upon the fortieth plate, where it appears extremely 
ſhort; and the long pocketing ſleeves, which in the oppoſite figure 
form part of the gown, in this inſtance certainly belong to the ſur- 
coat. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully upon this ſubject 
hereafter ; for, in the ſucceeding centuries the ſurcoat came into ge- 
neral uſe ; and we often find it with a long train deſcending to the 
ground. 


The pocketing ſleeves, whether applied to the gown or to the ſur- 
coat, were certainly very ungraceful ; and nothing but cuſtom could: 


reconcile ſo vitiated a taſte. To the honour, however, of the ladies 
of this country, the faſhion. does not appear to have originated with 


them; for, in a curious illuminated manuſcript of the Goſpels, which, 


from the writing and the ſtyle of the drawings, appears to have been 
made in Italy, and as early at leaſt as the tenth century *, we meet 
with a figure of the Virgin Mary; and the ſleeves of her gown cor- 


reſpond exactly with thoſe of the lady bowing her head, upon the 


thirty-cighth plate. From Italy, it is probable, the faſhion. of wearing 
long fleeves was imported through France into Normandy, and 
brought by the Norman ladies into this country, where, in the 
profligate reign of Rufus, it appears at firſt to have taken root, and 
arrived at full maturity, towards the middle of the twelfth century ; 
after which period, like moſt other faſhions that have nothing more 
than novelty to recommend them, it died away. 'The ladies, as I 
obſerved above, eſcaped, it is true, the laſh of hiſtoric cenſure ; but 
their long ſleeves, and the trains of their gowns and ſurcoats trailing 
upon the ground, were held up to ridicule by the illuminators of the 
twelfth century: a remarkable inſtance of this kind occurs upon the 
thirty-eighth plate. The figure to the left, which compoſes part of 
the ornamental border, 1s intended in the original manuſcript to re- 
preſent the Devil; and the artiſt has thought proper to dreſs his in- 
fernal majeſty in a lady's ſurcoat, with one ſleeve fhort and wide; and 
the other ſo.enormoufly Yong, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for it to 
be tied in a knot to prevent its trailing upon the ground. The ſur- 
coat itſelf is caricatured in a fimilar manner, inſomuch that it would 
be impoſſible for the wearer to ſtep forward, if the objection were not 
removed by the ſkirts being bound up in a knot: to ſhorten them. 
Another curious circumſtance attends the body-part of the ſurcoat, 
which in this inftance, and fingular indeed it 1s, reſembles the. bodice, 


* This MS, is preſerved in the Harleian Library at the Britiſh. Muſeum, and 
marked 2821, | : 
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or flays, of the more modern times: it is laced in the front from the 
top to the waiſt; and the Jace itſelf, with the tag at the end of it, 
hangs careleſſly down from the bottom of the interlacing. This 
faſhion was certainly not common at the preſent period; and, from its 
being appropriated to the prince of darkneſs by the ſatyrical artiſt, 
we may naturally conclude, that in his day it was conſidered as in- 
delicate or improper to be followed by the ladies. | 

The GIRDLE, which conſtantly tormed part of the female dreſs 
among the Saxon ladies, appears in ſeveral inſtances to have been diſ- 
penſed with by the Normans ; or at leaſt to have been worn beneath 
the outer garment “: the girdles appropriated to queens, princeſſes, and 
other ladies.of high rank, are ſpoken of as being richly adorned with 
gold, pearls, and precious ſtones. . In this ſtate, however, they do not 
appear in the drawings ſo early as the twelfth century. The girdles 
belonging to the girls and young women unmarried ſeem to have 
been a ſimple cordon, which hangs down in the front: an example of 
which is given upon the forty-firſt plate. 

The MANTLE. This garment was ſubje& to leſs change than 
any.other of the external parts of the dreſs appertaining to the Saxon 
ladies before.the Norman conqueſt : poſterior to that event it was va- 
ried .continually, not only reſpecting its length and its breadth, but 
alſo in its general form; ſo that we rarely find that it retained the 
ſame appearance for the ſpace of half a century. It ſeems by the 
middle figure, upon the thirty-fixth plate, to have been of an 
oval form, and put over the head upon the ſhoulders ; a perforation 
being made in it near the middle for that purpoſe. In the figure to 
the left, upon the tame plate, it is fimply thrown over bath ſhoulders, 
and faſtened upon the breaſt with an embroidered collar. A mantle 
nearly of the ſame kind is appropriated to the queen upon the thirty- 
teventh plate. The corners of the mantle are ſquare in the figure to 
the right upon the fortieth plate. In the figure to the right, upon the 
forty-firſt plate, it appears to have been thrown over one ſhoulder 
only, ſo as to cover but one half of the body. In the middle figure 
of the ſame plate it is extended farther to the right ſhoulder, which, 
however, it does not cover; and it is faſtened upon the breaſt by a 
double cordon: there is alſo a hood belonging to this mantle, which 
is thrown back in the preſent inſtance, but which might occaſionally 
be drawn up over the head ſo as to cover every part of it, the face 
excepted. 'The hooded mantle, appropriated N to the winter, 
was in common uſe towards the concluſion of the twelfth century. 


As we ſee exemplified by the figure to the left, plate XXXIX. 
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The mantles of the women of quality at this period were made of 
ſilk and other valuable materials, and embroidered with variety of 
figures, eſpecially at the borders * ; and nvt unfrequently lined with 
coſtly furs of various kinds. 

The COVERCHIEF, or veil, formed, as we have ſeen, an indiſ- 
penſible part of the female habit before the conqueſt: in the ſubſe- 
quent centuries, it not only underwent a great variety of alterations, but 
was often totally thrown aſide. In ſome inſtances, and even prior to the 
commencement of the twelfth century, the coverchief is repreſented 
open in the front, ſo as to diſcloſe the neck, and exhibit to the eye 
the richly embroidered collars of the gowns and mantles . At other 
times it bears a cloſer reſemblance to the coverchief of the Saxons, 
and conceals the neck, together with the upper part of the breaſt +. 
It is repreſented by the middle figure, upon the thirty-ninth plate, as 
hanging very low down on the left fide of the head, while on the 
right it is thrown back over the ſhoulder. In the figure to the left 
hand, upon the ſame plate, one end of it 1s wrapped round the 
neck, and the other falls upon the right breaſt ; but, on the oppoſite 
figure, one end of it is thrown acroſs the breaſt and over the left 
ſhoulder ſo as to cover the other end completely: it is alſo gathered 
into two folds upon the top of the head, and confined by a diadem, 
or broad circle of gold. Part of it 1s wrapped about the neck like the 
imple, or muffler ; as we find in the figure, holding a ſceptre, upon 
the fortieth plate; and probably the wimple, which in the ſucceeding 
century became a diſtinct part of the female habit, took its origin 
from this method of wearing the coverchief: indeed, as it is re- 
preſented by the oppoſite figure upon the ſame plate, it has much 
the appearance of being ſeparated from it. 'The coverchief in this 


inſtance, which is a very ſingular one, falls on either fide of the face, 


deſcending to a great length ; inſomuch, that on the right fide it 1s 
bound in a knot to prevent its reaching to the ground. | 
Towards the concluſion of the twelfth century, the form of the 
coverchief was totally changed: it became much ſmaller, and was 
tied under the chin like the cap, or bonnet, of the modern day\. 
But, as we have obſerved above, it was by no means uncommon for 
the women at this period to appear without the coverchief. 
When the hair is expoſed to view, we find it conſtantly. parted 
from the front of the head, and turned on either ſide of the face upon 


* See plates XXXIV, XXXVII, and + See the queen, plate XXXVII; and 

L. the middle figure, plate XXXVIII. 

+ See the middle figure, and the figure $ See the two women-figures, plate 
to the left, plate XXXVLI, XII. | 
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the ſhoulders. In the figure to the right, upon the thirty-ſixth plate, 
two large locks of hair are brought forward, and fall looſely upon 
the breaſt without any additional embelliſhment ; but it is very rare 
that we find the head-dreſs thus repreſented, and therefore may 
jaftly conclude that it was not commonly adopted. The figure bow- 
ing, upon the thirty-eighth plate, exhibits a very curious mode of 
decorating the hair: it is parted from the forehead, and falls at 
the back in two large maſſes, which are bound about with fillets or 
ribbands in the form of two tails, reaching nearly to the ground, 
and both of them ending with three ſmall curls; and this kind of 
head-dreſs occurs more 1. once in the manuſcript from which the 
preſent figure is ſelected. 

Towards the concluſion of the twelfth century, the hair of perſons 
arrived to the age of maturity was uſually incloſed within a net, or 
cawl, in the manner it is repreſented at the bottom of the forty- firſt 
plate; over which the cap or coverchief was placed, and bound under 
the chin, as we find it exhibited by two women of diſtinction upon 
the ſame plate. It was certainly indecorous for women of character 
at this time to a with the cawls upon the hair without the co- 
verchief, becauſe, wherever we find them ſo depicted, they are 
conſtantly the repreſentatives of common proſtitutes, 

The girls of the twelfth century wore their hair without any co- 
vering: it was parted from the fore head, and curled with great pre- 
ciſion, as we find it delineated upon the forty-firft plate. 

It is not poſſible to determine how the hair was dreſſed and deco- 
rated beneath the larger coverchief, but probably not without ſome 
degree of attention ; ; of whenever any part of it is accidentally diſ- 
covered, it appears exceedingly neat and formal. | 

There were ſeveral ornamental decorations for the head in uſe 
among the Anglo-Norman ladies as early as the twelfth century. The 
richeſt and moſt fplendid of them all was the CROWN, appropriated 
only to the queen: it was worn over the coverchief, as we ſee it re- 
prefented upon the thirty-feventh plate. The half BEND or 
CIRCLE of gold: this ornament was alſo frequently uſed by the 
Saxon women; but at the fame time it was fo completely concealed 
by the coverchief, that we meet with no reprefentations of it in the 
drawings executed before the Conqueſt “. The manner in which it 
appeared at the cloſe of the eleventh century may be ſeen upon the 
thirty-eighth plate: the circular ornaments, witli which the front of 
it is decorated, are probably intended for pearls or precious ſtones. 
The DIADEM, or complete circle, which, like the crown, was 
worn upon the coverchief, as we ſee it depicted upon the thirty-ninth 


* See pages 21 and 79. 
6 | and 
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and fortieth plates: this ornament was generally made of gold, but 
not always; for, it is of a bright red colour in the figure bowing her 
head, upon the fortieth plate.—To theſe may be added a kind of 
TIARA, which adorns the head of the lady to the right, upon the 
forty- firſt plate: this ornament, from the general appearance of it, 
ſeems to have been covered with linen, and probably it was attached 
to the coverchief. 

The STOCKINGS. - If this part of the dreſs, appertaining to the 
Norman. ladies, 1n reality underwent any material variation poſterior 
to the conqueſt, the variation cannot be traced; for the modeſty of 
the ladies, who at that time adopted long garments, precludes the 
poſſibility of information. 

The SHOES, in uſe during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
differed ſo little from thoſe of the Anglo-Saxon ladies, ſpoken of in 
the former part of this work, that no particular deſcription of them 
needs be made at preſent. 
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„ „ 


The Military Habits of the Anglo-Normans from the Con- 
queſt to the Concluſion of the Twelfth Century.— The Mail 
Armour, —The Military Surcoat —The Helmets.—T he 
Shields.— The Spears, Swords, and other Implements of War. 


| has already been proved from inconteſtible authority, that a ſpe- 
cies of armour for the defence of the body was in uſe among the 
Saxon ſoldiery &: it was called in Latin lorica; and the ſame word” 
occurs, in the writings of the Normans, to expreſs the coat of mail. 

The mail armour, 1 as we find it in its improved ſtate, poſ- 
terior to the conqueſt, differs ſo materially from the /orica of the Saxons, 
that we may with great propriety attribute it to the Normans, and 
proceed to conſider it as a new kind of martial habiliment. 


Tux MAIL ARMOUR. 


THE military accoutrements of a warrior in the days of the elder 
William, were the hauberk, the helmet, the ſhield, the ſpear, and the 


feoord . 
dee p. 543 where this ſubjeR is fully 41 Cunte, que al Rei afcift VIII. chivals 
inveſtigated. flex e enfrenex, les IIII Halbers, e [111 


1 We find them thus enumerated in Hammes, e III Eſcuz, e III] Lawncei, 
the laws enacted by that monarch—de releif e III Eſpts, —Leges Gulielmi I. cap. xxii. 


The 
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The HAUBERK, originally the coat, or, perhaps, rather the !unic 
of mail, defended the body only: the hood was afterwards added, 
which protected the neck and the head. In this tate we find it to- 
wards the concluſion of the eleventh century; at which time the 
fleeves of the hauberk were looſe and wide, and ſo ſhort that the 
hands and the wriſts were left without protection: it was alſo open 
from the hips downwards on beth fides, and of courſe afforded very 
little ſafeguard to the thighs; the legs and the feet at the fame time 
were totally deſtitute of any kind of armour “. 

The coat of mail, ſo far as one can judge of it by the earlieſt paint- 
ings, appears to have been compoſed of rings of metal quilted upon 
cloth or leather, in fuch a manner as to contorm readily to the ſhape 
of the body: an example of which is given upon the forty-third plate 
4n the figure to the right; in other inſtances, nearly as ancient, it 
ſeems to have conſiſted of ſmall ſquare plates of metal, attached in 
like manner to an under-garment, as we find it exhibited by the mid- 
dle figure of the ſame plate: but, in the figure to the left, the coat of 
mail aſſumes its more uſual appearance, and 1s*evidently made of 
{mall rings, or chains of metal inſerted one within the other, fo as to 
be perfectly pliable; and at the ſame time ſo completely connected to- 
gether as to form a habit of itſelf, independent of any other afliſt- 
ance. | 

Soon after the conqueſt, the ancient /orica,or coat of mail, being found, 
I preſume, inadequate to the purpoles required from a defenſive ar- 
mour, other parts were added, which covered not only the thighs and 
the legs, but the feet alſo; and, at the fame time, the ſleeves of the 
coat itſelf were made to fit the arm with more preciſion, and ſo far 
lengthened as to ſecure the hand completely . In this ſtate we find 
it repreſented by the middle figure, upon the forty-third plate; and 
more perfectly by the three monumental figures, upon the three ſuc- 
ceeding plates. 

In the three figures, upon the forty-third plate, the chaperon, or 
hood of mail, which covers the neck and head, appears to be at- 
tached to the coat of mail, or rather to be a component part of it; 
and, perhaps, in ancient times it might occaſionally be ſo; but, on 
the other hand, it is equally certain, that a far greater variety of in- 
ſtances may be produced in which the chaperon decidedly formed a 
{ſeparate part of the military habit. 'The coat of mail, in the example 


See two figures, the one to the right, or breeches of mail; and the part which co- 
and the other to the left, plate XLIII. vered the hands, the gauntlers, or gloves 
+ The part which covered the thighs, of mail, as we ſhall fee more fully exem- 

the legs, aud the feet, was called rhay/es, plified hereatter, 
| produced 
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produced at the bottom of the forty-fourth plate, which is taken 
from a manuſcript written and illuminated towards the concluſion of 
the eleventh century, appears without the chaperon. 

In the time of Action, the chaperon was drawn up over the head, 
and frequently ſupplied the place of an helmet. It was alſo occa- 
fionally thrown back upon the ſhoulders to give the warrior air; as 
we find it repreſented by the monumental figure of one of the Knights 
Templars, upon the forty-fourth plate. | 

The ringed armour of the ancient Saxons, and the mail armour 
of the Normans, as we find it depicted immediately poſterior to the 
conqueſt, bore great analogy to each other *. It alſo ſeems clear 
that the Saxons had ſome faint idea of plated armour, derived pro- 
bably from the Romans, but never carried by them to any great de- 
gree of perfection ꝓ. In the twelfth century the mail formed a com- 
plete defenſive armour, and inveſted every part of the warrior, his 
face excepted ; ſo that he may literally be ſaid to have been armed 
cap=a-pie. The plated mail, in the form of ſmall diamonds, appears to 
have been the firft ſpecies of defenfive armour completed by the 
Normans; and a curious ſpecimen of it in its moſt perfect ſtate is 
given upon the forty-third plate F. It diſappeared, however, about 
the middle of the twelfth century, and was ſuperſeded. by the chain 
mail, which was then introduced with additional improvements, and 
univerſally adopted. The monuments of the twelfth century, 
many of which are now in exiſtence, convey a perfect idea of the 
chain mail: and from this ſource. of information I have collected 
three curious ſpecimens, which, I prefume, will be deemed ſufficient. 
The firſt is given upon the forty-fourth plate: the original of this 
figure is carved in ſtone, and may be found among the ancient mo- 
numents in the Temple church, at London. Tradition attributes it 
to Robert de Ros, who certainly was buried there; and the armorial 
bearings upon the ſhield ſeem to juſtify that opinion d. The two fol- 
lowing plates are taken from monumental effigies exiſtent in the church 
at Danbury, in Effex : they are probably ſomething more ancient 
than the Knight Templar juſt mentioned, and, without doubt, be- 
loaged to the family of St. Clere, for in the twelfth century this 


* See pages 54 and 55, and plate XIV, 


of Pere Montfaucon, would natyrally 
+ See plates XXII. ard XXIII. 4 


lead one to conclude that both the tape 


See the middle figure, which is taken 


fiom a curious MS. of the twelfth century, 


in the poſſeſſion of F. Douce, eſq. The 
reſemblance this figure bears to the gene- 
rality of the ſoldiers, repreſented upon 
the famous tapeſiry at Bayeux, imper- 
ſectly, copied in the Monarchie Frangois 


3 


try and the MS, were nearly of the jam e 


date. 

$ Mr. Gough, in the firſt volume of his 
Sepulchral Monuments, has given all the 
figures of the Knights Templars, that are 
remaining in the Temple church, upon a 


large ſcale. | ; 
family 
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family reſided at Danbury Place *. Theſe valuable reliques of an- 
cient ſculpture are carved in wood, a circumſtance by no means un- 
common; and, conſidering the little care that has been taken for their 
preſervation, it is really wonderful to find them ſo perfect as they 
now remain. I have ſpoken warmly in commendation of theſe admi- 
rable monuments in a former publication ; and I hope the engra- 
vings, however they may fall ſhort of the perfection of the originals, 
will at leaſt convey ſome idea of the eaſe and elegancy with which 
they are executed: at the ſame time I muſt confeſs myſelf perfectly 
at a loſs to account for the peculiar excellency of theſe figures, when 
compared with others of the ſame era, or ſet in competition with the 
drawings and paintings of the time, which are greatly deficient both 
in taſte and correctneſs. 


Tuk MILITARY SURCOAT. 


THIS garment was certainly introduced by the Normans ; and 
indeed 1t does not appear to have been generally adopted before the 
middle of the twelfth century: it was made apparently of cloth, with- 
out ſleeves, and reached below the knees; it was alſo open in the 
front from the girdle to the bottom, and fitted to the neck ſo 
cloſely, that the top part of it is uſually hid by the chaperon, or hood 
of mail. I am by no means well acquainted with the utility of the 
ſurcoat at the time of its firſt introduction. In the twelfth century it 
does not appear to have been marked with the arms or in/ignia of the 

wearer, which was uſually the caſe in the ſucceeding centuries,, when- 
it may properly be conſidered as a badge of diſtinction F.. 


” 
1 — D.2 
-- -- 


* See Morant's Hiſtory of Eſſex. Cam- 


den, in Eſſex, with Mr. Gough's addi- 
tions. 

+ See the Þopva Fngxel-cynnan, or 
WARNE? and Cuſtoms of the Engliſh 
vol. I. 

t T apprehend that the military ſurcoat, 
prior even to its being embroidered with 
the armorial bearings of the wearer, was 
a. garment uſed for diſtinction - ſake, and 


worn only by the | 154 pal officers in the 


army; and indeed the frequent appear- 


ance of the mail without the ſurcoat, in the 


drawings of the eleventh and twelfth cen + 
turies,. may be thought to ſtrengthen this 
opinion ; nor need we wonder in the leaſt 
that the monumental effigies, which of 
courſe were the repreſentatives of diſtin- 


guiſhed perſonages, ſhould rarely be di- 


veſted of this garment, 
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There are three repreſentations given of the military ſurcoat, as it 
appeared in the twelfth century, upon the forty-fourth, forty-fifth, 
and forty-ſixth, plates; which will, I truſt, convey a clear idea of 
its form, and the manner in which it was worn upon the mail, and 
preclude the neceſlity of any farther deſcription. 


Tur HELMETS. 


THE conical helmet of the Saxons, deſcribed in a former part 
of this work *, was adopted by the Normans at the time of their 
eſtabliſhment in England, with the improvement of a ſmall plate of 
metal added to the front which deſcended to the bottom of the noſe, 
and protected the upper part of the face from a croſs blow of the 
ſword, and may properly enough be called the NASAL HELMET. 
There are four ſpecimens of the naſal helmet given upon the forty-third 
plate, one of which 1s flattened at the top, and apparently orna- 
mented with a circle, or diadem, enriched with precious ſtones . 

The CHAP DE MAILLES, or mail cap, ſucceeded the naſal bel- 
met, and was worn over the chaperon, as we find it repreſented in 
great perfection upon the forty-fifth and forty-fixth plates. 

The FLAT HELMET. I really do not know by what name more 
appropriate to yang e the head-piece, given at the bottom of the 
forty-fourth plate: I mean the head to the left, where the part of the 
mail, which in other inſtances forms the chaperon, in the preſent 
can be conſidered as a gorget only; the intermediate ſpace between 
the gorget and the helmet 1s filled up with a hood of leather, or 
ſome material apparently of equal ſubſtance, which covers the 

reater part of the face and mouth itſelf entirely. This head-piece 
is copied from one of the monuments exiſtent in the Temple church 
at London. 

The CYLINDRICAL HELMET occurs among the monumental 
figures in the Temple church. It is flat upon the top, excepting a 
{mall ridge extending over the ſurface : it is rather larger above than 
at the bottom, from wluch an appendage paſſes on both ſides of the 


* Page 58. See the figure to the left hand. 


face 
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face beneath the chin, on purpoſe, I ſuppoſe, to keep it firmly up- 
on the head, and a ſmall piece of metal in the front covering only 
the upper part of the noſe. | 

All theſe helmets, the chap de mailles excepted, were evidently 
made of metal plates, either of braſs or iron; and in ſome inſtances 
they appear to be gilt“. 


Tus SHIELDS, SworDs, SpEARS, &c. 


THE oval ſhields ſo generally uſed by the Anglo-Saxons were to- 
tally laid afide by the Normans, who introduced others of a quite 
different form, which continued in faſhion for ſeveral centuries : 
they were broad and flat at the top, and diminiſhed gradually to 


the bottom, where they ended in an apex, or point. They were, 


undoubtedly, of various fizes, but rarely ſmaller than the one we find 
repreſented upon the forty-third plate, which 1s alſo bent round the 
body in a very fingular manner; for in general they appear to be flat, 
or nearly ſo. 

The Norman ſhields -were often richly ornamented with gilded 
borders ; and, towards the concluſion of the twelfth century, ſuch of 
them as belonged to the nobility were uſually decorated with the ar- 
morial bearings, adopted by the wearer, or appropriated to his family. 

The SWORDS of the Normans differed little either in ſize or in 
form from thoſe of the Saxons : I ſhall only obſerve, that in general 
they appear to have been rather larger towards the concluſion of the 
twelfth century. : . 

The SPEARS. If we may judge from the ſpear-heads repreſented 
upon the forty-third plate, and eſpecially from that ſupported by the 
middle figure, we ſhall not heſitate to ſay that they were conſiderably 

increaſed in ſize by the Normans : their form alſo appears to be dif- 


* The helmet belonging to the mid- 
dle figure, upon the forty-third plate in 
the original MS, is gold. The helmet, 
on the figure to the left, is enriched 
with a circle of gold ſet with precious 


4 


ſtones : the lower rim of the helmet, at 
the top of the ſame plate, is yellow; and 
the helmet of the figure to the right is 
blue. | 


ferent 
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ferent from thoſe of the Saxons ; and they are rarely repreſented like 
them with a jagged part, or barb, at the bottom. 

The BOW, as a weapon of war, was certainly introduced by the 
Normans ; and, indeed, the elder William is ſaid to have chiefly owed 
his victory at Haſtings to the ſkill of his archers. 

If the CROSS-BOW was not brought into this country at the 
time of the conqueſt, it is certain that it made its appearance here 
ſoon after that period ; but, as I have not met with the repreſentation 
of it in any manuſcript delineations ſo early as the twelfth cen- 
tury, I ſhall decline entering any farther upon the ſubject at preſent, 
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The Fcclefiaftical Habits of the eleventh and twelfth Centuries 
generally conſidered—increaſed in Splendour, and altered in 
their Form.— Anecdote of Wulfflan, Biſhop of Worcefter.— 
—The Habit of an Archbiſhop. The Admiſſion of St. 
Guthlac into Prieſt's Orders. The Habit of an Abbeſs,— 
The Habit of a Lay Preacher, and of a Pilgrim. 


ROM the middle of the eleventh to the cloſe of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the eccleſiaſtical habits of this country underwent ſeveral 
material variations : they were not only compoſed of richer materials 
than thoſe of the preceding centuries, and more elegantly decorated 
with embroidery and jewels; but they differed alſo in their form, 
as may be ſeen by the various examples referred to in this chapter. 

It is certain, that the habits of the clergy increaſed in ſplendor in 
proportion as the love of finery became prevalent among the people 
at large. The reign of Rufus is notorious for its luxuries, and for 
thoſe expecially that relate to dreſs. ** At this time,” ſays the editor 
of an old chronicle, ** prieftes uſed buſhed and breyded hedes, long tayled 
gowns, and blaſyng clothes, ſhinyng and golden girdelles, and road with 
guilt ſturres with uſeing of dyverſe other enormities *. The ſump- 
tuary laws of Henry the Firſt are faid to contain ſome few reſtric- 
tions relative to the habits of the clergy, ſuch as confining the ex- 
ternal parts of them to one colour, and reducing their ſhoes to a. 


* Fabian's Chron. in the life of Rufus. preaching nor the authority of Anſelm. 
And this account is confirmed by Malmeſ- could correct theſe vices. De Geſt. Reg. 
bury, who aſſures us, that neither the Angliæ, lib. IV. cap. i. 


Ek decent: 
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decent length; but theſe reſtrictions ſeem to have reſpected thoſe 
garments only, that were worn by the eccleſiaſtics when they were 
not employed in the performances of their religious duties, and ma 
1 enough be called their ſecular dreſs; for, their official ha- 
bits, eſpecially ſuch of them as belonged to the prelates and other 
dignified clergy, were profuſely rich, and decorated with all kinds 
of expenſive ornaments “: they were lined with furs, and thoſe 
alſo of the moſt expenſive kind, as we may learn from the fol- 
lowing curious anecdote related by William of Malmeſbury. This 
author, ſpeaking of Wulfſtan biſhop of Worceſter, aſſures us, that 
he avoided all appearance of pride and oftentation in his dreſs ; and 
though he was very wealthy, he never uſed any furs finer than lambs' 
ſkins for the lining of his garments, Being blamed for ſuch need- 
leſs humility by Geoffry biſhop of Conſtans, who told him that he 
not only could afford, but even ought, to wear thoſe of fables, of bea- 
vers, or of foxesF,” he replied, © it may indeed be proper for you 
politicians, ſkilful in the affairs of this world, to adorn yourſelves with 
the ſkins of ſuch cunning animals ; but, for me who am a plain man, 
and not ſubject to change my opinion, the ſkins of lambs are quite 
ſufficient.” ** If,” returned his opponent, © the finer furs are unpleaſant, 
you might at leaſt make uſe of thoſe of cats.” © Believe me,” anſwered 
the facetious prelate, ** the Lamb of God is much oftener ſung in the 
church than the cat of God.” This witty retort put Geoffry to the 
bluſh, and threw the whole company into a violent fit of laughter. 

The official habit of an ARCHBISHOP, as it appeared towards the 
cloſe of the twelfth century, is given upon the fiftieth plate of this 
work : the original delineation 1s executed with great care, and ap- 
parently with equal exactneſs. The artiſt deſigned this curious ſpe- 
cimen of his abilities for the portrait of Dunſtan archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ; but, from his total 1gnorance of the Saxon cuſtom, 
he has ſubſtituted that of his own time, and contented himſelf with 
copying faithfully the archbiſhop's habit as it appeared before him; 
for, upon compariſon, we ſhall find it differs greatly from the drefles 
of higher antiquity already given 7. not only with reſpect to the rich- 
neſs of its adornments, but alſo in the form and adjuſtment of its 
ſeveral parts. The mitre eſpecially, which was flat at the top in the 
time of the Saxons &, approaches, in the preſent inſtance, more 


The regular habits of the monks, the prohibentur. Lambert de Legibus An- 
friers, and the nuns, were governed by glorum. 
the eccleſiaſtical canons ; and, indeed, the + Sabellinas, vel cafforinas, vel vulpi- 
on'y re(triftive paſlage I find in the laws mas pellen. Guliel, Malmeſb. de vita 8. 
of Henry the Firſt, reſpecting the clergy, Wittani, p. 259. 
is in the fifth chapter; which is thus ex- 1 See plates XXVI. and XXVII. 
prefied : De habitu &veſtitu nibil legimus $ See the middle figure, plate XXV. 
tmperatum divinitus ; quæ ad pompam ſunt 


nearly 
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nearly to the modern form, and is elevated confiderably above the 
head, where it terminates in two points. 

The forty-erghth plate is taken from an ancient parchment roll, 
which contains, in ſeventeen ſimilar circles, the legendary life of St. 
Guthlac: this is the eleventh circle; and in it is repreſented Guthlac's 
admiſſion into PRIEST'S orders. He appears to be kneeling before 
the altar, and holds the facramental cup in both his hands. 'The 

relate, deſigned by the artiſt for the portraiture of Hedda, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, is arrayed in the pontifical habit, and drawn in the act 
of beſtowing his benediction. The figures behind St. Guthlac are, I 
preſume, the deacon, the ſub-deacon, and others of the inferior 
clergy. The middle figure alſo of the forty-ſeventh plate repreſents 
a prieſt in his canonical habit. 

The habit ofa MONK of the twelfth century is given upon the forty- 
ſeventh plate, where the reader 1s referred to the figure on the right 
hand holding a book, and 2 the cowl, or hood, annexed to 
the external garment, is here repreſented thrown back upon the 
ſhoulders; but the manner, in which it appeared when it was drawn 
up over the head, may be ſeen at the bottom of the ſame plate. The 
middle figure of the forty-ninth plate exhibits another monk, who 
was probably of a different order, becauſe we find a manifeſt diffe- 
rence in the dreſs of the two figures: the cowls, for inſtance, are 
diſſimilar in their ſhape ; and the garments of the latter are conſi- 
derably ſhorter than thoſe of the former. 

The figure to the left, upon the forty-ſeventh plate, 1s the repre- 
ſentation of an ABBESS, as ſhe appeared towards the concluſion of 
the twelfth century. Her habit 1s 8 ſimple, conſiſting only 
of a long white tunic with cloſe ſleeves, probably made of linen; 
and a black ſurcoat of equal length with the tunic, which ſhe holds 
up with her left hand for the conveniency of walking. The ſleeves 
of the ſurcoat are large and looſe; and the hood belonging to it is 
drawn up fo as to cover the back part of the head completely. 

The figure holding a purſe to the left, upon the forty-ninth 
plate, is habited in a vhs ſingular manner, bearing little or no 
analogy to the eccleſiaſtical habits appropriated to the preſent cen- 
tury ; but he is called a preacher in the original manuſcript, and for 
that reaſon I have given him a place in this part of the work. He is 
reproachfully ſpoken of by the author as one of the hypocritical de- 
ceivers of that time, who preached merely for gain * ; which is indi- 


* Two biſhops are repreſented in cat, quod prelati eccleſix debent prohibere 
the act of reproving him, and thoſe falſos prædicatoret; © maxim? cos, qui pro 
alſo that are liſtening to him; the in- tu predicant, 
{cription oppoſite runs thus: hoc /igni/i- 
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cated by the full purſe that he holds in his hand. 'This is probably 
the ancient habit of the /ay-preachers, a claſs of men not holden in the 
higheſt eſtimation by the monaſtic fraternities. 
'The PILGRIM'S habit, repreſented by the figure to the right upon 
the. forty-ninth plate, is exceedingly curious, being the earlieſt 
painting of the kind that I have met with. His tunic 1s ſhort for 
the conveniency of travelling; but the ſleeves are wide and looſe : 
his mantle is ornamented with a broad welt, or-border ; it is faſtened 
in the front, and reaches below the tunic ; it is compoſed of ſkins 
drefled with the fur part outwards, and has the appearance of being 
Jined : the hood is thrown back, and his head is defended from the 
weather by a hat, which is, however, by no means well fitted to it: 
he wears the coxalia, or trowſers, which reach to his ancles, and 
are bound upon his legs by leg-bandages in the manner already de- 
ſcribed *; but his feet are entirely naked, ageeeable to the ancient 
cuſtom of performing penance. A ſtaff was the conſtant companion 
of theſe religious itinerants: the one we ſee in the preſent inſtance 
is large enough to be rather cumbrous than uſeful ; it is, however, 
pointed at the top, and appears to be curiouſly decorated with carved: 
work. | | | 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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cated by the full purſe that he holds in his hand. This is probably 
the ancient habit of the /ay-preachers, a claſs of men not holden in the 
higheſt eſtimation by the monaſtic fraternities. 

The PILGRIM'S habit, repreſented by the figure to the right upon 
the forty-ninth plate, is exceedingly curious, being the earlieſt 
painting of the kind that I have met with. His tunic is ſhort for 
the conveniency of travelling; but the ſleeves are wide and looſe : 
his mantle is ornamented with a broad welt, or-border ; it is faſtened 
in the front, and reaches below the tunic ; it is compoſed of ſkins 
dreſſed with the fur part outwards, and has the appearance of bein 
tined : the hood is thrown back, and his head is defended from the 
weather by a hat, which is, however, by no means well fitted to it: 
he wears the coxalia, or trowſers, which reach to his ancles, and 
are bound upon his legs by leg-bandages in the manner already de- 
{cribed* ; but his feet are entirely naked, ageeeable to the ancient 
cuſtom of performing penance. A ſtaff was the conſtant companion 
of theſe religious itinerants : the one we ſee in the preſent inſtance 
is large enough to be rather cumbrous than uſeful; it is, however, 
pointed at the top, and appears to be curiouſly decorated with carved. 


work. 


* See page 44. 
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